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FOREWORD 

IHAT  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
transportation  problem  and  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
waterways  are  greater  than  ever  before  is  demonstrated 
by  the  1912  convention  of  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS,  which  was  the  ninth  convention  held  by  the  organiza- 
tion since  its  formation  in  1901  and  the  eighth  since  its  reorgan- 
ization in  1906.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found 
in  the  following  pages. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  before  the  Convention  Hon. 
Stephen  M.  Sparkman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  referred  to  the 
NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  as  "an  organization 
which,  during  its  brief  existence,  has  done  so  much  for  all  river 
and  harbor  improvements  throughout  the  country.  Under  its 
•alliterative  slogan  of  'A  Policy  and  not  a  Project,'  it  has  assisted 
in  creating  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  that  class  of  work  which  is 
nation-wide  in  its  range  and  all  but  irresistible  in  its  force.  Leg- 
islators recognize  its  influence  and  political  parties  feel  and  yield 
to  its  power. " 

The  addresses  made  before  the  Convention  are  full  of  inter- 
est and  value,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  outline  a  course  of 
action  which  would  speedily  develop  all  our  natural  resources 
and  give  to  the  United  States  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
the  world. 

NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS, 

Jos.  E.  RANSDELL,  President. 
S.  A.  THOMPSON,  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS 


The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  was  held  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  on  December  4,  5  and  6,  1912,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  Senator-elect  from 
Louisiana. 

The  following  is  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings : 

FIRST  SESSION 
Wednesday  Morning,  December  4 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Ransdell, 
who  introduced  Rev.  U.  G.  B.  Pierce,  Senate  Chaplain,  to  invoke 
the  Divine  blessing. 

INVOCATION 
By  Rev.  U.  G.  B.  Pierce 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  Whose  presence  we 
now  stand,  it  is  in  Thy  name  that  we  are  come  here,  and  because 
Thou  hast  called  us.  Through  the  needs  of  these,  Thy  people, 
Thou  hast  summoned  us  from  the  North,  from  the  South,  from 
the  East,  and  from  the  West. 

We  thank  Thee,  Our  Father,  that  Thou  hast  so  loved  us,  Thy 
children,  that  Thou  hast  made  us  fellow-workers  with  Thee  in 
the  perfecting  of  this,  Thy  fair  earth,  and  the  making  of  it  a  fit 
habitation  for  Thy  children;  and  as  thus  we  gather,  we  invoke 
Thy  Blessing. 
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Help  us,  we  pray  Thee,  so  to  deliberate,  so  to  counsel,  that 
by  our  experience  and  by  our  works  we  may  help  this  to  become 
indeed  a  happy  nation ;  and  unto  Thee  be  all  honor  and  all  praise, 
now  and  forever  more.  Amen. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL  —  Our  formal  proceedings  will  be 
opened  this  morning  by  that  great  man  who  for  four  years  has 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  (ap- 
plause) and  during  whose  administration  the  cause  of  waterways 
has  made  much  greater  progress  than  in  any  period  of  the  na- 
tion's history. 

I  will  not  introduce  him,  because  he  is  known  to  every  citizen 
of  the  Union — the  President  of  the  United  States.  (Loud 
applause. ) 

Opening  Address— Hon.  William   Howard  Taft 

President  of  the  United  States 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  here,  for  the  fourth,  and  last 
time!  (Applause.)  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  "last"  We 
are  here  to  talk  over  the  same  old  story,  and  advance  the  same 
principles,  and  resolute  with  the  same  emphasis,  and  find  that 
the  matters  that  we  are  "resoluting"  about  are  determined  in  a 
little  closet  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue,  and  by  gentlemen 
that  do  not  always  seem  responsive  to  the  eloquence  and  the 
emphasis  that  we  give  here  to  the  subject  in  hand.  (Laughter.) 

It  is  a  little  like  water  wearing  away  the  stone.  But  in  the 
end  we  will  come  out  ahead.  (Applause.) 

The  proposition  which  I  understand  this  Association  to  ad- 
vance is,  that  we  ought  to  determine  through  proper  investiga- 
tion and  expert  examination  those  improvements  of  our  water- 
ways that  are  worth  while,  and  then  we  ought  to  expend  the 
money  expeditiously  to  bring  about  the  completion  of  those  pro- 
jects. (Applause.) 
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Now  one  of  the  personal  satisfactions  to  me  in  respect  to  this 
matter  is  that  the  only  concrete  example  that  I  know  of  the 
performance  and  carrying  out  of  that  principle  is  with  respect 
to  the  Ohio  River.  (Applause.) 

Of  course  we  are  none  of  us  influenced  by  local  considera- 
tions; and  it  is  not  because  I  live  on  the  Ohio  that  I  think  that 
this  example  is  perhaps  the  best  one  to  have  pursued,  but  it 
is  because  I  know  the  virtue  of  that  particular  improvement  by 
proximity  to  it.  (Applause.) 

There  are  so  many  questions  growing  out  of  these  proposed 
improvements,  and  the  method  of  paying  for  them,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  proper  lines  of  distinction.  The  navi- 
gable rivers  are  completely  within  the  control  of  the  National 
Government;  and,  therefore,  where  navigation  is  the  sole  con- 
sideration there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  project  is  worth  doing  at 
all  in  the  matter  of  navigation,  that  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  must  take  charge,  looking  possibly  also  to  local  contri- 
butions, but  must  make  itself  responsible  for  the  improvement. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  growing  out  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  rivers,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
has  presented  itself  in  the  last  year,  namely,  the  question  of  pre- 
venting our  rivers  from  becoming  a  source  of  the  greatest  de- 
struction to  life  and  property.  The  Mississippi  River,  of  course, 
is  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  country  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  but  when  it  reaches  the  limits  that  it  reached  in  this  last 
year  its  value  does  not  impress  itself  on  those  who  live  anywhere 
near  its  waters;  and  the  question  is,  how  far  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  go,  not  in  the  matter  of  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river,  but  of  protecting  the  country  against  the 
invasions  of  the  river  at  times  of  flood. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  invidious, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  handling  of  an  expenditure  of  forty  or 
fifty  million  dollars  that  will  be  necessary  to  make  that  river  safe, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  that  is  going  to  follow 
from  that  expenditure  of  forty  or  fifty  millions,  is  a  matter 
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that  calls  for  prudence.  Now  we  might  just  as  well  confess 
right  here  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  forty  or  fifty  millions 
in  order  to  make  that  a  good  waterway;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
expend  that  amount  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  river  so  that 
it  shall  not  be  destructive  to  all  that  part  of  the  country  every 
little  while.  (Applause.)  You  see  I  am  going  out  of  politics— 
and  therefore  I  can  tell  the  truth  (laughter) ;  and  what  you  have 
got  to  face,  gentlemen,  is  this:  under  the  welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  that  no  Democrat  ever  looked  at  with  any  friend- 
ship at  all — unless  they  came  from  Louisiana — we  have  got  to 
meet  the  issue,  shall  we  spend  for  that  great  section  of  the  coun- 
try forty  or  fifty  millions  in  order  to  make  the  levees  of  that 
river  a  system  which  shall  prevent  the  destruction  which  we  have 
seen  or  heard  of,  and  that  has  aroused  our  deep  interest  and 
great  pity  for  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  enormous  losses 
in  that  part  of  the  country? 

Now  we  can  do  it,  expending  the  money  from  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution,  for  the  general  wel- 
fare (applause),  if  it  is  so  large  a  part  of  our  territory  that  it 
may  be  said  to  affect  the  whole  country,  and  if  it  involves  such 
large  expenditure  that  we  cannot  possibly  look  to  the  States,  with 
their  machinery  and  with  their  treasury,  to  bring  about  a  result 
that  shall  give  us  a  perfect  system  of  levees. 

Now  the  difficulty  about  going  into  the  business  is,  that  the 
minute  you  do  appropriate  the  money  for  the  levees  you  are  met 
at  once  by  very  distinguished  patriots — and  I  see  some  of  them 
here — that  are  going  to  say,  "You  have  done  this  for  that  part 
of  the  country,  now  come  forward  and  let  us  appropriate  millions 
for  a  general  system  of  roads  all  over  this  country" ;  and  if  it 
was  going  to  involve  the  national  treasury  in  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure that  would  be  required  to  put  a  perfect  system  of  roads 
into  every  State,  then  I  should  be  opposed  to  this,  because  I  think 
it  would  break  down  the  treasury  of  the  National  Government. 

The  reason  why  we  have  a  right  to  appropriate  fifty  millions 
for  this  purpose  is,  that  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  juris- 
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diction  of  the  National  Government  over  navigable  streams,  and 
thereby  the  Government  has  to  provide  for  it  through  its  Engi- 
neer Corps  and  through  the  means  which  it  has  to  do  the  work, 
and  because  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  whole  Govern- 
ment must  do  it  since  the  States  along  the  way  cannot  do  it. 

Now  I  would  not  prevent  the  States  from  contributing,  as 
they  ought  to  contribute,  to  this  work  which  is  going  to  save 
them;  and  what  they  ought  to  do  is  to  turn  over  the  work  en- 
tirely to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (applause)  and 
get  rid  of  their  local  machinery,  that  does  not  do  any  good  in 
certain  parts — I  am  not  going  to  say  what  parts — but  that  does 
not  come  up  to  the  measure  of  excellence  in  the  matter  of  build- 
ing these  levees  in  the  matter  of  strength.  I  favor  the  expend- 
ing of  the  whole  fifty  million  dollars  that  will  be  required  to  put 
into  levees  to  save  that  part  of  the  country  from  floods,  and 
putting  it  into  the  law  (applause) ;  but  not  to  spend  that  for 
navigation,  because  where  you  have  to  put  your  levee  the  river  in 
many  cases  is  100  feet  deep,  and  if  you  put  in  your  levees  more 
substantially,  you  may  lower  the  channel  three  feet;  but  the 
difference  between  100  feet  and  103  feet  in  the  matter  of  navi- 
gation is  an  argument  and  a  basis  that  can  only  be  used  in  the 
heat  and  height  of  a  political  controversy.  (Laughter.) 

Now,  my  friends,  that  is  the  result  of  a  consideration  of  this 
subject  with  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  with  the  experi- 
ence that  I  had  in  the  War  Department  when  I  was  Secretary 
of  War ;  and  I  believe  we  have  got  to  come  to  that  and  we  may 
as  well  face  it;  and  those  gentlemen  who  are  here  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  who  are  looking  to  the  improvement  of  their  waterways 
on  the  basis  of  navigation  doubtless  have  a  right  to  advance  those 
projects,  but  they  have  got  to  show  that  their  work  is  worth 
being  constructed  before  they  ask  the  Government  to  go  into  the 
business.  (Applause.)  But  I  say  that  I  have  got  to  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  this  work  that  I  am  advocating  now  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  country,  and  because  they  cannot  get  water- 
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ways  enough  there  to  involve  fifty  million  dollars  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  favor  this  project;  in  other  words,  the  Lord 
arranged  the  topography  of  this  country,  and  He  did  not  arrange 
it  according  to  the  views  of  any  appropriation  committee. 
(Laughter.)  And  the  jurisdiction  between  the  States  and  the 
United  States  is  of  that  peculiar  character  that  we  must  expect 
a  difference  in  the  expenditures  and  the  appropriations  in  one 
part  of  the  country  from  another  part  of  the  country  according 
to  the  local  necessities.  But  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  River 
has  established,  it  seems  to  me,  its  right  to  be  considered  a  na- 
tional question  (applause) ;  and  if  I  were  responsible — as  I  am 
not — and  as  I  look  ahead  and  see  that  I  am  not  going  to  be — 
(laughter)  I  would  not  hesitate  to  face  the  problem  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  by  saying,  not  that  we  want  a  24  foot  waterway 
when  we  have  not  got  the  need  for  it,  not  that  we  are  going  ahead 
in  any  way  to  deceive  people  on  the  theory  that  it  is  navigation 
that  takes  us  there,  but  that  we  have  a  real  object  in  the  saving 
of  a  large  section  of  the  country,  so  large  in  extent  that  it  re- 
quires national  assistance. 

I  would  make  it  an  absolute  condition  that  the  whole  im- 
provement from  one  end  to  the  other  should  be  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  War  Department 
(applause),  and  in  that  sense  the  contributions  from  each  State 
should  be  measured  in  some  just  way,  and  the  Government  should 
foot  the  difference — which  will  be  large  enough  under  any  con- 
sideration. ( Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — In  the  great  country  south  of  us  much 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject  of  waterways;  and  it  is 
said  that  in  portions  of  South  America  we  of  the  United  States 
can  learn  very  much  to  our  advantage. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  do  not  know  more  of  that  great 
country;  it  is  a  great  pity  that  we  do  not  understand  its  lan- 
guage and  speak  it  ourselves,  so  that  our  young  men  might  go 
there  and  in  the  native  tongue  of  that  country  present  to  its 
citizens  the  great  commercial  benefits  that  arise  from  intercourse 
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in  a  business  way  between  the  Republics  of  the  South  and  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  is  going  to  be  the  case  more  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  South  America  has 
honored  us  by  consenting  to  speak  to  us  today.  Allow  me  to 
present  him  to  you — Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary Pezet,  of  Peru. 

Address — Hon.  Federico  Alfonzo  Pezet 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Peru 

MR.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  AND 
GENTLEMEN  AND  LADIES  OF  THE  NINTH  NATIONAL  RIVERS 
AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

I  believe  that  after  the  most  eloquent  remarks  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  there  is  nothing  which  I  could  say  on 
this  very  important  subject  which  could  interest  an  American  au- 
dience to  any  great  extent. 

The  Chairman  has  been  kind  enough  to  present  me  in  very 
beautiful  terms.  I  hope  that  after  hearing  what  I  have  to  say 
you  will  carry  away  with  you  an  impression  that  the  South 
Americans  are  interested  in  everything  that  interests  their 
brothers  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  our  great  American  con- 
tinent. ( Applause. ) 

Not  being  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  I  have  had  to  confide 
to  manuscript  my  remarks,  and  with  your  kind  permission  I  will 
read  them. 

I  must  begin  by  expressing  my  very  deep  appreciation  of  the 
honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  on  this  very  auspicious 
occasion,  in  asking  me  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  before  this  Con- 
gress. And  I  must  consider  this  privilege  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  compliment  paid  to  me,  because  I  find  in  looking 
over  the  annals  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congresses  which  have 
preceded  this  one,  that  invariably  the  speakers  have  been  men  of 
decided  distinction,  men  in  touch  with  the  great  national  move- 
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ment  which  these  annual  gatherings  are  helping  toward  ultimate 
success. 

This  being  the  case,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  where 
I  come  in,  because  I  fail  to  find  myself  in  the  same  class  with 
those  distinguished  persons  who  have  in  former  years  addressed 
you,  and  whom,  I  am  sure,  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  again  in 
the  present  and  in  the  future. 

I  must  look,  therefore,  elsewhere  for  the  reason  for  this  very 
flattering  invitation  and  distinction,  which  at  once  places  me  in 
such  good  company  and  makes  me  feel  "quite  important."  And  I 
believe  that  the  fact  of  my  representing  a  government  in  whose 
territory  there  are  waterways,  and  whose  people  will  benefit 
greatly  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  led  the  gentle- 
men responsible  for  the  organization  of  your  Ninth  Congress 
to  look  to  me  for  an  address  on  this  occasion. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  accept  your  invitation  and  the  honor  which 
befalls  me  and  through  me  my  country,  Peru,  and  the  whole  of 
Latin-America,  as  I  am  given  to  understand  that  I  am  the  first 
South  American  diplomat  who  has  been  so  honored,  a  distinction 
which  I  doubly  appreciate  because  heretofore  only  Ambassadors 
had  been  asked  to  address  you. 

When  a  few  days  ago  I  was  approached  on  the  subject  of  an 
address  today,  I  stared  at  the  gentleman  who  came  to  see  me, 
and  I  asked  him,  "What  do  I  know  of  rivers  and  harbors?  I  am 
but  a  diplomat  whose  business  it  is  to  see  and  listen,  but  above 
all  to  keep  his  mouth  closed."  He  said,  "Why,  you  people  ih 
South  America  have  already  solved  the  problem  of  waterways, 
consequently  you  have  much  to  teach  us  on  the  subject  on  which 
you  are  Past  Masters;  and  as  for  being  a  diplomat,  why  Mr. 
Minister,  are  not  Ambassadors  diplomats?  We  have  had  ad- 
dresses from  them ;  and  did  you  not  yourself  talk  in  several  cities 
this  summer  on  the  development  of  Peru  and  such  matters?"  See- 
ing there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  I  acquiesced,  and  here  I  am! 
( Applause. ) 
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Now  as  I  look  before  me  and  see  gathered  here  so  many  men 
of  importance,  coming  from  every  point  of  this  great  and  power- 
ful nation,  every  one  of  them  earnestly  interested  in  this  great 
national  movement  for  waterways,  for  the  betterment  of  harbors, 
for  the  deepening  of  rivers  and  the  building  of  canals,  I  feel  that 
every  one  of  you  is  eager  to  make  this  a  national  policy,  which 
is  to  be  helpful  to  trade  expansion,  and  which,  by  increasing  the 
means  of  transportation,  will  do  much  towards  solving  the  prob- 
lems which  farseeing  business  men  are  fully  aware  have  to  be 
met  in  the  near  future,  if  the  nation  is  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  its  extraordinary  wealth  and  development. 

I  know  very  little  about  your  actual  work,  but  I  feel  that  it  is- 
a  most  important  work,  because  I  am  fully  aware  that  no  nation 
can  afford  to  neglect  such  vital  questions  as  are  comprehended  in 
its  riveis  and  harbors.  When  I  consider  this  nation,  with  its 
wonderful  frontage  on  two  oceans  and  one  sea,  with  its  mar- 
velous chain  of  inland  seas  and  its  equally  marvelous  river  sys- 
tem, I  cannot  bring  myself  to  understand  how  anyone  priding 
himself  on  his  citizenship  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the 
one  need  of  this  great  country,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the 
natural  advantages  which  are  hers,  is  the  improvement  of  those 
waterways  so  as  to  make  them  subservient  to  her  wants  and  to 
utilize  her  geographical  position  and  render  the  harbors  on  her 
eastern,  western  and  southern  shores  fitted  to  serve  the  ends  of 
her  natural  expansion  in  trade  and  commerce. 

Of  your  ability  as  a.  nation  to  undertake  and  carry  out  the 
work  which  you  have  before  you,  you  have  given  the  world 
absolute  proof.  Apart  from  the  Panama  Canal,  with  which  I 
am  quite  familiar  by  reason  of  my  long  residence  on  the  Isthmus 
as  Minister  of  Peru,  your  engineers,  both  military  and  civil,  have 
completed  at  home  works  which  do  you  honor  as  a  nation,  con- 
sequently there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  from  making  a  great 
success  of  anything  that  you  may  undertake  in  the  engineering 
line.  (Applause.) 
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However,  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  difficulties  of 
another  kind  do  exist,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  organ- 
ization, in  fact  its  initial  object,  is  to  overcome  such  difficulties. 

Gentlemen,  while  consistently  with  my  alien  condition  I  may 
speak  freely  of  such  subjects  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  am 
forbidden  even  to  breathe  the  one  which  constitutes  the  main 
object  of  your  organization,  the  paramount  difficulty  which  you 
must  overcome  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  your  aims.  But 
as  a  well-wisher  I  wish  you  success!  How  is  this  for  a  word 
of  encouragement? 

I  must  once  more  refer  to  the  kind  gentleman  who  placed  me 
in  this  very  embarrassing  position  in  which  I  find  myself.  As 
he  was  leaving  me  he  said,  "Give  us  a  word  of  encouragement. 
Let  them  see  that  in  your  opinion  we  really  do  need  all  that  we 
ask  for."  I  suppose  that  "THEM"  implies  a  certain  body  which 
is  to  do  for  this  organization  something  which  this  Congress  feels 
should  be  done,  and  which  no  one  else  but  the  mysterious 
"THEIyl"  can  accomplish.  Well,  gentlemen,  as  a  foreigner  and 
diplomat  I  think  that  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  should,  and  that  it 
is  now  up  to  "THEM"  to  go  further!  (Applause.) 

Now  that  I  have  reached  the  outside  border  of  the  subject, 
having  gone  as  far  as  is  consistently  proper,  I  shall  ask  you  to 
accompany  me  to  the  "Land  of  Tomorrow,"  as  our  nations  have 
so  often  been  called.  True,  that  when  you  speak  of  us  as  being 
of  the  Land  of  Tomorrow,  you  refer  to  what  you  wish  to  look 
upon  as  a  special  Latin-American  trait  of  procrastinating,  and 
while  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  subject  at  the 
moment,  nevertheless  I  do  accept  the  title  in  the  one  meaning 
which  it  is  my  pleasure,  and  may  I  say  my  privilege,  to  give  to  it : 
The  Land  of  Tomorrow — of  the  day  now  fast  approaching  when 
the  more  or  less  neglected  .republics  of  the  southern  continent  will 
occupy  the  position  in  the  world's  councils  which  is  theirs  by 
right  of  their  enormous  wealth,  of  their  vastness  and  of  the  worth 
of  their  people;  the  latter  may  appear  to  you  strange,  and  it  cer- 
tainly sounds  boastful,  but  believe  me,  gentlemen,  many  a  boast 
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has  a  depth  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  I  wish  you  to  believe  that 
in  the  present  case  it  is  so. 

Our  southern  continent  is  remarkable  in  many  respects.  It 
is  a  very  fitting  companion  to  this  northern  portion  of  our  west- 
ern hemisphere.  You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  half,  like- 
wise we  have  reason  to  feel  the  same  sentiment  in  respect  of  our 
half.  But,  taking  them  all  in  all,  I  believe  sincerely  that  we  pos- 
sess the  better  half,  although  I  admit  that,  for  the  present,  your 
part  is  ahead  of  ours  in  every  conceivable  way.  But,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  we  are  the  Land  of  Tomorrow,  and  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that  tomorrow  does  eventually  become 
today ! 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  something  of  your  wonder- 
foT  country,  and  of  Mexico,  and  also  of  the  connecting  link, 
Panama  and  Central  America,  and  while  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  looked  upon  some  of  your 
Great  Lakes,  voyaged  on  some  of  your  great  rivers,  visited  a  few 
of  your  ports  both  coast  and  inland,  I  have  still  to  find  north  of 
Central  America  anything  which  can  compare  with  the  fluvial 
system  of  South  America  with  its  three  colossal  basins — the 
Orinoco,  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata — the  most  stupendous  inland 
water  system  in  the  whole  world. 

A  continent  which  possesses  such  a  fluvial  system  is  thrice 
blessed,  because  it  holds  within  its  territory  the  greatest  among 
all  the  advantages  which  it  is  possible  to  claim — unlimited  water 
transportation,  unlimited  water  power,  and  almost  limitless  areas 
ready  to  become  the  residence  of  millions  of  the  human  race. 

You,  in  the  North,  most  certainly  have  a  wonderful  hydrog- 
raphy— your  mighty  rivers,  among  which  the  "Father  of  Waters" 
and  the  Great  Lake  system  are  of  very  great  account! — but  still 
it  does  not  come  up  to  our  hydrography. 

Where  in  all  this  northern  hemisphere  of  yours,  and  of  your 
neighbors — both  North  and  South — -have  you  anything  to  com- 
pare with  the  "King  of  Waters,"  the  mighty  Amazon? — a  veri- 
table inland  sea !  Can  you  realize  that  by  executing  very  feasible 
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engineering  works,  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  La  Plata  could 
be  made  to  join  through  their  affluents  and  thus  form  one  con- 
tinuous water  system  embracing  tens  ,of  thousands  of  miles  of 
navigable  streams?  Do  you  know  that  ocean  steamers  drawing 
over  thirty  feet  of  water  can  steam  up  the  Amazon  and  some  of  its 
tributaries  for  distances  greater  than  that  of  St.  Louis  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  ocean  liners  drawing  over 
twenty  feet  of  water  do  steam  up  to  Iquitos  in  Peru,  a  distance 
as  great  as  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  that  beyond 
that  point  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  are  navigable  for  lesser 
craft  for  many  thousands  of  miles? 

But,  it  is  not  only  the  length  and  the  depth  of  our  rivers 
that  mark  their  importance  as  a  factor  in  our  near  development, 
it  is,  also,  their  enormous  width — just  fancy,  at  Manaos,  in  Brazil, 
the  Amazon  is  six  miles  across !  How  does  your  "Father  of 
Waters"  compare  with  this  at  St.  Louis,  a  similar  distance  from 
its  mouth?  At  Iquitos,  in  Peru,  the  present  head  of  ocean  navi- 
gation, the  "King  of  Waters"  is  two  miles  wide — nearly  2,600 
miles  inland. 

The  area  drained  by  these  three  systems  is  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  That  they  will  ultimately  intermingle  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  years.  Now  that  Latin-American  development 
and  progress  have  begun  there  is  nothing  that  can  stop  us  from 
forging  ahead  all  the  time.  (Applause.) 

Perhaps  a  few  items  of  what  is  being  planned  and  of  what 
has  actually  been  accomplished  on  our  continent  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  very  enlightened  gathering  at 
this  session  is  willing  to  concede  to  Latin-America  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  own  needs  and  of  its  possibilities  as  a  world 
entity.  We  know  what  we  want,  and  furthermore  we  have 
learned  by  experience,  not  always  pleasant,  how  to  get  it,  but 
now  we  are  learning  to  use  that  which  we  get  to  our  best  ad- 
vantage. 
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Latin- America  has  two  wants — men  and  money!  In  order 
to  obtain  these  we  are  willing  to  do  the  same  things  that  you  have 
done  in  the  past — advertise  our  land,  show  it  to  be  a  land  of 
opportunities  and  promise,  and,  of  course,  of  sure  returns.  If 
we  are  as  fortunate  as  you  have  been,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  equal  success.  We  have  good  things  to  offer. 
We  have  alluring  opportunities  for  the  right  kind  of  men. 

Already  in  Argentina,  in  southern  Brazil,  in  Uruguay,  in 
Chile,  Bolivia  and  in  Peru,  European  settlers  are  flocking,  and 
making  good. 

The  building  of  the  P'anama  Canal  has  taught  the  world 
a  lesson  in  tropical  healthfulness.  Due  to  your  very  thorough 
sanitary  system,  which  has  made  the  name  of  Colonel  Gorgas  a 
household  word  throughout  the  world,  the  tropics  can  no  longer 
be  considered  a  white  man's  death  trap.  Modern  sanitation  has 
revolutionized  all  that.  Everywhere  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  southern  continent  the  white  race  can  now  take 
its  stand,  conquer  and  thrive. 

To  get  our  "wants"  we  shall  advertise  our  goods.  To  see 
that  the  "man"  and  "money"  shall  come  our  way,  we  shall  see  to 
it  that  both  shall  receive  in  exchange  the  same  as  you  have  offered 
and  given  them  here — guarantees,  sanitary  surroundings,  free- 
dom, stable  government,  good  currency,  and  facilities  of  every 
possible  kind.  These  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  give  because  as 
the  world  progresses  we  learn  its  lessons.  For  after  all,  we  are 
all  a  lot  of  imitators,  and  today,  the  same  as  yesterday,  all  the 
world  is  kin. 

These  congresses  and  similar  gatherings  which  we  are  invited 
to  attend,  and,  as  in  the  present  instance,  afforded  the  privilege 
to  address  you,  are  the  means  of  helping  us  onward  in  the  true 
direction  of  progress.  We  realize  this  and  we  follow  with  very 
keen  interest  all  that  you  are  doing  in  your  own  country  to  solve 
the  problems  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  our  problems.  And, 
in  a  measure,  from  your  experience  we  gather  ours,  with  the 
hope  of  doing  our  work  as  efficiently  as  you  are  doing  yours. 
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We  have  learned  from  you  and  from  the  older  nations  of 
Europe  that  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  better  our  port  facilities,  and 
that  trade  expansion  demands  works  of  engineering. 

In  this  line  Argentina  is  already  accomplishing  much.  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  in  tonnage  is  the  twelfth  port  of  the  world,  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  whole  world.  Though 
situated  on  one  of  the  three  mighty  rivers  of  our  southern  con- 
tinent, thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  harbor 
improvements,  and  every  year  a  million  dollars  is  spent  in  main- 
taining the  channel  at  its  proper  depth.  Before  these  improve- 
ments were  made  the  tonnage  only  amounted  to  six  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand,  now  it  is  more  than  thirteen  millions. 

At  Santa  Fe,  one  of  the. many  river  ports  of  Argentina,  the 
Provincial  Government,  at  the  instigation  of  the  State,  is  spend- 
ing thirty  millions  of  dollars  on  its  harbor.  At  Bahia  Blanca, 
one  of  the  ocean  ports  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Ayres,  fifty  mil- 
lions are  being  spent  on  the  harbor.  Notwithstanding  its  mar- 
velous natural  waterways,  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has 
built  and  is  building  a  veritable  network  of  canals  to  supple- 
ment the  rivers.  In  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  in  Paraguay,  harbors 
and  rivers  are  also  receiving  considerable  attention. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  Chile  is  planning  to  convert  Valparaiso, 
its  chief  port,  which  has  suffered  greatly  from  storms,  into  a 
snug  harbor  for  its  growing  commerce.  In  my  own  country, 
Peru,  we  have  in  Chimbote  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  whole 
west  coast  of  America,  north  or  south.  Just  now  we  are  very 
much  alive  to  the  great  development  which  will  follow  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal.  A  vast  and  comprehensive  program  is 
on  foot  which  includes,  among  other  things,  the  irrigation  of  our 
coast  lands,  and  the  extension  of  our  northern,  central  and  south- 
ern railroad  systems  so  as  to  tap  the  Amazon  basin  at  three  of 
the  heads  of  navigation  and  thus  open  to  commerce  and  colo- 
nization one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  a  privileged  continent. 

Venezuela,  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  each  possessing  natural 
resources  as  plentiful  and  as  varied  as  those  of  the  other  coun- 
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tries  of  South  America,  fully  realize  the  value  of  their  respective 
geographical  positions  in  respect  to  the  great  world  markets,  and 
they  are  straining  every  nerve  to  obtain  for  themselves  their 
share  of  the  men  and  money  which  is  the  present  day  pressing 
need  of  South  America.  On  the  Isthmus  and  in  the  South 
American  and  Central  American  republics,  the  same  as  in 
Mexico,  it  is  men  and  money  that  are  needed  for  their  ultimate 
development.  We  each  and  all  of  us  have  something  to  give  in 
exchange  for  the  men  and  money. 

It  is  good  to  keep  in  mind  when  driving  a  bargain  that,  with 
nations  as  with  individuals,  a  sure  road  to  success  lies  in  the 
faculty  of  each  to  impress  the  other  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  governing  the  whole  transac- 
tion. (Applause.) 

In  closing  these  remarks,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
although  nature  has  been  very  good  to  us  on  this  American  Con- 
tinent of  ours,  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  the  most  of  such  bounty. 
This  organization,  today  national  in  scope,  should  extend  beyond 
your  own  borders  and  reach  out  to  the  other  sections  of  America 
and  become  international  in  character. 

The  questions  which  you  are  studying  and  which  you  are 
helping  to  bring  before  the  people  of  this  country  through  this 
organization,  are  world  questions  that  interest  each  and  all  of 
the  nations  that  trade  with  you.  Likewise  your  own  business 
interests  are  concerned  in  securing  equal  facilities  in  other  lands ; 
because  it  is  in  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  transportation, 
in  the  betterment  of  harbor  accommodations,  in  the  readiness  of 
terminal  connections,  in  the  acceleration  of  freight  and  passen- 
ger service,  in  the  capacity  to  handle  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
cargoes  with  the  least  possible  damage  to  them,  that  commerce 
and  trade  can  best  expand  and  develop. 

There  is  an  international  interest  in  these  questions  because 
commerce  is  international,  for  all  of  us  have  need  of  each  other 
to  attain  that  full  development  for  which  we  are  striving. 
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It  has  been  my  privilege  to  address  some  of  the  commercial 
bodies  of  this  country  and  I  have  always  seized  such  opportuni- 
ties to  tell  my  hearers  that  it  is  time  that  they  should  do  some- 
thing more  than  heretofore  to  get  a  proper  share  in  the  trade  of 
Latin-America. 

My  advice  to  you  on  this  occasion  is  to  study  us,  learn  to 
know  us,  do  not  let  yourselves  be  caught  napping.  The  Panama 
Canal  is  a  reality!  The  time  has  come  for  you  to  look  toward 
the  South!  But  look  there  imbued  with  the  sentiment  already 
stated,  that  the  only  possible  and  lasting  transaction  is  the  one 
which  rests  on  a  foundation  of  the  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  contracting  parties.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — We  have  heard  a  wonderfully  inter- 
esting address  from  one  of  our  brothers  who  lives  to  the  south 
of  us.  I  know  you  all  enjoyed  it.  It  was  enlightening,  encour- 
aging, and  instructive  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  great  country  to  the  north  of  us,  where  our  Canadian 
cousins  live,  is  also  of  intense  interest  to  us  from  the  view- 
point of  waterway  people.  The  Canadians  are  going  to  make 
us  look  to  our  laurels,  and  look  very  seriously.  They  are  forging 
ahead  in  a  way  that  I  personally  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  forge  ahead.  They  are  teaching  us  many  lessons. 

On  our  program  this  morning  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  He  consented  to  take  the  long 
journey  from  Ottawa  to  this  city  especially  to  be  with  us  and  to 
give  us  a  word  of  encouragement,  of  advice,  of  instruction  if 
you  please,  or  at  least  of  information  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  his  section. 

This  gentleman  is  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  P.  Anderson,  Chief  Engi- 
neer Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 
( Applause. ) 

Gentlemen,  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Col. 
Anderson.  (Applause.) 
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Address-  -Lieut. -Col.  Wm.  P.  Anderson,  Ottawa,  Canada 

Chief  Engineer  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  officers  of  your  Con- 
gress, the  Government  of  Canada  nominated  me  to  attend  this 
meeting,  not,  as  your  President  says,  for  the  purpose  of  impart- 
ing information,  so  much  I  hope  as  to  learn  from  your  deliber- 
ations so  that  Canada  may  profit  by  the  results  thereof. 

I  am  commissioned  by  the  Government  of  Canada  to  -assure 
you  of  Canada's  sympathy  with  your  objects,  and  her  good  wishes 
for  your  success.  (Applause.)  The  problems  that  confront  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  transport  are  identical  with  those 
that  Canada  has  to  meet  and  solve,  and  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  national  developments, 
are  common.  In  each  case  there  is  a  continental  area  of  immense 
fertility,  producing  great  supplies  of  grain,  live  stock,  minerals 
and  manufactured  goods,  of  which  a  large  proportion  must  seek 
a  market  overseas.  The  problem  of  the  cheapest  transportation 
for  such  products,  and  that  means,  of  course,  water  transport, 
must  always  involve  the  deepening  of  waterways  and  the  con- 
struction of  harbors  and  other  terminal  facilities. 

That  both  Governments  recognize  the  importance  of  our  in- 
ternational common  interests,  and' are  working  cordially  together, 
is  indicated  by  the  recent  appointment  of  an  international  water- 
ways commission,  vested  with  considerable  powers,  to  which  is 
referred  all  questions  relating  to  the  regulation  of  waterways  on 
the  common  boundary. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  sketch  cursorily  what 
Canada  has  been  doing  in  developing  her  waterways  and  it  may 
be  explained,  by  way  of  preface,  that,  by  the  terms  of  union  of 
the  several  Provinces  that  now  constitute  the  Dominion,  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  navigation  are  allotted  to  the  care  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Provinces  having  nothing  to  say  about  it. 
Somewhat  unfortunately  the  management  of  the  numerous  in- 
terests involved  have  gradually  drifted  into  three  different  de- 
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partments;  canals  being  constructed  and  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Railways  and  Canals;  harbors,  wharves  and  dredged 
channels  (with  the  exception  of  the  ship  channel  between  Mont- 
real and  the  sea)  being  constructed  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works;  while  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  controls 
the  ship  channel,  aids  to  navigation,  shipping  in  all  its  branches,, 
and  the  operation,  after  completion,  of  harbors  and  wharves. 

While  Canada  has  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  the  United 
States,  she  may  fairly  claim  that,  in  proportion  to  population 
and  wealth,  she  has  been  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  for  improving 
her  rivers  and  harbors.  It  is  true  that  thousands  of  miles  of 
navigable  rivers  in  the  Northwest  have  not  yet  been  developed 
for  navigation,  but  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  these 
will  be  utilized  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  coarse  freights; 
for  instance,  a  lock  recently  completed  in  the  Red  River  below 
Winnipeg  has  resulted  in  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  large 
and  profitable  trade  in  firewood,  building  stone,  and  other  coarse 
products  as  the  result  of  the  opening  up  of  the  river  to  Winni- 
peg. The  further  exploitation  of  the  large  inland  rivers,  espe- 
cially the  Saskatchewan,  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Government. 

The  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lake  route,  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  both  countries,  has,  as  you  know,  been  well  taken 
care  of.  I  want  here  to  bear  testimony  to  the  extremely  cordial 
relations  that  have  always  existed  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  two  countries  maintaining  common  interests 
on  that  route.  (Applause.)  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that 
I  have  no  better  friends  in  the  world  than  the  United  States  Engi- 
neer officers  who  have  been  stationed  on  the  Great  Lakes.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  consider  it  also  a  privilege  to  have  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  William  Livingstone,  the  President  of  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association. 

From  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  the 
channel  has  been  largely  improved  and  maintained  by  United 
States  interests,  as  these  have  so  greatly  preponderated,  but  our 
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Public  Works  have  done  a  great  deal  of  dredging  and  protection 
work  at  the  twin  terminal  city  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur, 
while  the  Department  of  Canals  has  supplemented  your  locks 
at  the  Soo  by  a  fine  lock  on  the  Canadian  side,  which  carries 
about  six  inches  more  water  than  the  Poe  lock,  and  has  been 
extremely  useful  in  preventing  possible  blockades.  The  con- 
version of  the  Welland  Canal,  at  present  available  for  14-foot 
navigation,  into  a  25-foot  canal  is  in  immediate  contemplation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  completion  of  this  improvement  will 
be  followed  by  a  demand  for  a  similar  deepening  of  all  the  canals 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal,  which  are  now  open  for 
boats  of  14-foot  draft. 

From  Montreal  to  the  sea  the  channel  is  30  feet  deep,  with  a 
minimum  width  of  600  feet,  largely  increased  at  all  curves,  and 
the  further  improvement  of  this  channel  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  is 
in  progress.  The  expenditure  on  this  channel  by  the  Government 
up  to  date  has  exceeded  $38,000,000. 

Most  of  our  large  harbors  are  under  the  control  of  commis- 
sioners, some  of  whom  are  elected  locally  and  some  appointed 
by  the  Government,  but  whose  expenditures  must  be  submitted 
to  Government  Engineers  and  plans  approved  by  the  Government. 
The  harbor  of  Montreal  is  under  three  commissioners  named 
by  the  Government,  and  the  Government  has  lent  them  money  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  for  necessary  improvements.  The  work 
now  in  course  of  construction  is  being  done  with  the  proceeds  of 
such  a  loan  of  $6,000,000. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  work  of  any  description  in  Montreal 
harbor  because  I  take  it  that  you  are  familiar  with  what  we  are 
doing  there.  It  has  peculiar  problems  to  meet,  because  during 
the  winter  there  is  a  rise  of  20  to  24  feet  from  the  damming 
by  ice.  The  wharves  have  to  be  built  very  high  so  that  the  sheds 
will  not  be  flooded  in  the  spring.  The  flood  there  is  back  water, 
not  an  accumulation  from  flood,  and  the  problem  is  to  keep  all 
the  freight  out  of  the  spring  freshet. 
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The  wharves  and  smaller  harbor  improvements  have  been 
scattered  liberally  throughout  the  country,  and  lately  a  law  has 
been  passed  granting  subsidies  for  dry  docks  on  a  sliding  scale 
proportioned  to  their  capacity,  under  which  several  docks  are 
being  built. 

Aids  to  navigation  are  provided  by  the  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  in  the  way  of  lights,  buoys  and  fog  alarms,  which 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  most  advanced  countries, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  the  best  lighted 
thoroughfare  in  the  world.  To  show  that  we  are  progressive  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  safety  of  shipping,  I  may  cite  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  Government  was  the  first  to  adopt  wireless  tele- 
graph stations,  as  well  as  submarine  signal  stations,  both  now 
recognized  as  great  safeguards  to  navigation.  A  grant  of  one 
million  dollars  a  year  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine  for  construction  of  such  aids  to  navigation,  and  a  yet 
larger  sum  for  maintenance.  The  establishment  of  new  aids  is 
recommended  to  the  Minister  by  a  Lighthouse  Board  composed 
of  his  chief  technical  officers,  aided  by  representatives  of  the  ship- 
ping interests. 

An  item  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you  is  our  treatment  of  ice 
conditions.  Our  western  wheat  is  ready  for  shipment  just  previ- 
ous to  the  close  of  navigation,  and  to  relieve  congestion  at  the 
western  terminals  it  is  essential  that  as  much  as  possible  should  be 
rushed  eastward  before  the  close  of  navigation.  Every  day  added 
to  the  season  at  Fort  William,  therefore,  becomes  of  importance, 
and  the  Government  has  attempted  to  meet  this  requirement  by 
entering  into  contracts  for  icebreaking  at  all  terminal  ports. 

This  year  it  is  hoped  to  keep  the  ports  open  until  the  17th 
of  December.  This  is  later  than  the  close  of  St.  Lawrence  navi- 
gation. The  port  of  Montreal  closes  between  the  25th  of  No- 
vember and  the  1st  of  December.  The  last  ship  this  year  leaves 
port  today,  but  that  is  exceptionally  late.  We  figure  on  seven 
months  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  eight  months  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 
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It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  useless,  to  go  into  further 
details  of  the  paternal  care  that  the  Canadian  Government  exer- 
cises over  all  matters  connected  with  rivers  and  harbors;  in  the 
brief  references  made  to  several  classes  of  work  attended  to  by 
them,  I  hope  I  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  on  both  sides 
of  the  Great  Lakes  the  Governments  are  alive  to  your  interests, 
and  I  trust  that  during  the  next  three  clays  I  may  learn  sufficient 
of  your  aims  and  objects  to  be  able  to  take  back  to  our  Govern- 
ment valuable  hints  on  how  to  make  (and  possibly  how  not  to 
make)  all  sorts  of  improvements  to  our  rivers  and  harbors. 
(Applause.) 

President's  Annual  Report  and  Address 
By  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  U.  S.  Senator-elect 

President  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS, 
LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

It  is  expected  that  at  the  opening  session  of  each  annual  Con- 
vention the  President  shall  make  a  brief  report. 

In  accordance  with  that  custom  I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak 
to  you  on  several  questions  which  I  deem  to  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  our  organization.  I  think  that  we  have  great  cause 
for  congratulation  on  the  wonderful  success  which  has  attended 
our  efforts  since  our  new  birth  in  the  Arlington  Hotel,  or  what 
was  then  the  Arlington  Hotel,  in  January,  1906,  scarcely  seven 
years  ago.  A  small  band  of  us  met  there  then.  Little  interest 
was  taken  in  us.  The  newspapers  paid  very  little  attention. 
Many  of  the  eminent  public  men  asked  to  address  us  were  too 
busy  to  attend ;  but  we  met,  we  organized,  we  began  work. 

We  worked  hard  during  that  seven  years,  and  the  results 
have  been  fine.  Concretely  stated,  seven  years  ago  we  were  re- 
ceiving for  the  improvement  of  all  the  waterways  of  this  great 
nation  less  than  twenty  millions  a  year. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  there  was  actually 
expended  on  waterways  about  thirty-two  and  a  half  millions; 
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for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  there  was  actually  ex- 
pended on  our  waterways  $35,644,000.00;  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  United  States  Engineer  Department  has  in  its  hands 
appropriations  amounting  to  a  little  over  forty-two  million  dol- 
lars. (Applause.) 

If  that  is  not  "going  some,"  my  friends,  in  seven  years,  then 
I  do  not  understand  the  proposition.  It  is  money  that  "makes 
the  mare  go";  and  the  money  appropriations  have  increased 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  hundred  per  cent  since  we  began  our 
work.  Of  course  we  are  too  modest  to  assert  that  it  was  largely, 
if  not  almost  wholly,  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  organiza- 
tion. (Applause.) 

At  that  time,  as  you  all  remember,  river  and  harbor  bills  were 
passed  every  three  years.  We  were  the  orphan  children  receiving 
only  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  national  table.  When  they 
did  not  have  anything  else  to  do  they  passed  a  river  and  harbor 
bill ;  but  now  for  the  past  three  years  these  bills  have  been  enacted 
annually,  and  there  is  going  to  be  one  enacted  this  year — and  a 
good  one  at  that !  ( Applause. )  There  is  going  to  be  one  enacted 
next  year,  and  a  good  one,  and  we  are  now  coming  to  be  on  a 
par  with  every  other  great  subject  of  national  appropriations. 
We  are  coming  into  our  own,  and  we  propose  to  stay  there. 
This  organization  has  great  cause  to  be  proud  of  its  record, 
and  to  feel  that  its  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Have  we  accomplished  all  we  set  out  to  do?  No,  not  by  a 
great  deal.  Our  rivers  are  not  being  used  today  any  more  than 
they  were  seven  years  ago;  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  this  coun- 
try today  may  be  traversed  for  mile  after  mile  without  seeing 
the  smoke  of  a  single  steamer.  That  is  not  right.  We  must 
use  the  waterways  after  they  are  improved.  (Applause.)  We 
must  do  that  in  some  way.  Our  organization  must  see  to  it 
that  they  are  used.  Go  to  nearly  any  of  our  cities  outside  of 
some  ocean  port,  or  some  port  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  you  will 
not  find  suitable  terminals  for  transferring  freight  from  boat  to 
railroad,  and  vice  versa.  (Applause.) 
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The  terminal  situation  here  in  this  country  is  bad ;  we  have  no 
terminals  on  a  great  many  of  our  waterways.  The  terminal  situa- 
tion is,  in  my  own  judgment,  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
to  which  this  organization  should  direct  its  efforts.  (Applause.) 
We  need  terminals,  my  friends,  not  only  on  the  rivers,  but  we 
need  them  badly  in  some  of  the  greatest  ports  in  this  country. 
(Applause.)  We  need  them,  so  the  papers  inform  us,  in  the 
mighty  metropolis  of  this  nation,  even  the  great  city  of  New 
York.  In  some  of  the  largest  cities  of  this  Union  you  will  find 
that  practically  all  of  the  water  front  is  owned,  controlled  and 
operated  by  the  railroads  in  their  owji  interests,  in  conjunction 
with  steamers  that  operate  with  them. 

Is  that  proper?  Do  we  wish  to  improve  a  great  port,  like 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  and  have  it  practically  con- 
trolled by  one  railroad,  and  in  the  interest  of  one  railroad  largely, 
let  me  say?  That  is  not  right.  I  understand  that  that  great 
city  is  beginning  to  take  control  of  its  water  front,  and  I  wish 
it  God-speed  in  its  efforts.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  city 
is  going  to  talk  to  us  on  that  subject,  and  I  anticipate  a  splendid 
address  from  him.  I  mention  that  to  you  only  as  an  illustration ; 
there  are  other  big  cities  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Philadelphia 
where  the  situation  is  pretty  nearly  as  bad.  Do  we  intend,  my 
friends,  to  spend  the  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  for  which  this 
organization  stands,  and  not  have  the  harbors,  when  improved, 
open  to  every  comer  by  land  and  by  water?  (Applause.) 

Every  railroad  that  proposes  to  enter  a  city  should  have  access 
to  the  water  front  on  equal  terms  with  every  other  railroad ;  and 
every  water  carrier  going  to  that  city  should  have  access  to 
every  railroad  entering  that  city,  on  equal  terms  with  every  other 
water  carrier  going  to  that  city.  We  are  not  going  to  attain 
the  purpose  for  which  we  were  created  until  such  a  state  of  affairs 
shall  be  brought  about  everywhere. 

Now  this  is  a  little  plain  talk  perhaps,  but  no  doctor  ever 
treated  a  case  of  sickness  sensibly  till  he  first  diagnosed  it.  You 
have  got  to  understand  the  situation  before  you  can  apply  the 
remedy.  ( Applause. ) 
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Much  advance  has  been  made  in  the  past  seven  years  in  laws 
looking  to  the  reasonable  protection  of  waterways  from  unfair 
competition;  much  remains  to  be  done.  Section  11  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  went  to  very  great  lengths.  It  is  thought 
that  to  a  great  extent  it  will  protect  the  waterways  from  unfair 
competition,  and  permit  them  to  be  used,  free,  fair,  open  to  all 
men,  at  all  times,  and  on  equal  terms.  (Applause.)  I  hope  so. 
But  we  must  watch  that  clause  very  carefully,  we  must  not  relax 
our  vigilance.  It  is  most  important  to  insure  that  when  the 
rivers  are  improved  they  cannot  be  monopolized,  either  by 
another  water  carrier,  or  by  any  rival  railroad  concern. 

That  great  engineer,  Colonel  Goethals,  the.  man  whose  name 
is  on  every  lip  now  as  the  engineer  of  that  most  wonderful  engi- 
neering feat  of  all  the  ages,  the  Panama  Canal,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  during  his  experience  on  the  western  rivers  three 
times  he  saw  a  river  improved ;  three  times  he  saw  commerce  built 
up  on  that  river;  three  times  he  saw  boat  lines  grow  up,  and 
commerce  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds ;  and  three  times  he  saw 
rival  railroads  buy  out  the  boat  lines  and  drive  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. My  friends,  this  thing  must,  not  be  permitted  any  longer. 
It  is  unwise  to  expend  fifty  millions  a  year  of  the  people's  money 
unless  the  people  are  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  such  an  expendi- 
ture after  it  is  made.  (Applause.) 

Now  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  in  making  all  these  re- 
marks, that  I  am  a  friend  of  the  railways,  always  have  been, 
always  expect  to  be;  this  great  continent  of  ours  could  not  have 
developed  as  it  has  developed  without  the  railways.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Union  could  not  have  improved  by  long  odds 
without  the  railways.  I  want  to  see  the  railways  protected  in 
everything  that  is  right  and  proper.  I  regard  them  as  the  most 
remarkable  developers  of  civilization  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  cannot  get  along  without  them;  but,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  had  the  waterways  for  thousands  of  years  before 
we  had  the  railways.  There  is  business  enough  for  the  railways 
and  also  for  the  waterways.  Let  the  railways  and  the  water- 
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ways,  together  with  the  highways,  cooperate  in  a  friendly  trinity, 
and  all  work  together  for  the  greater  good  of  the  whole  people, 
and  all  of  them  will  prosper.  (Applause.)  Let  us  try  to  bring 
about  that  state  of  affairs. 

Many  of  the  most  progressive  railway  people  of  the  Union 
seem  disposed  to  meet  us  on  that  line.  Let  us  approach  them 
on  that  line,  but  be  firm,  be  insistent,  be  determined  that  the 
waterways  shall  be  improved,  shall  be  used,  and  shall  not  be  in- 
terfered with.  (Applause.) 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  I  think  is  of  vast 
importance  to  us.  Heretofore  we  have  had.  to  take  our  chances' 
in  securing  whatever  literature  we  desired  to  reach  the  people, 
and  to  publish  it  in  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  this  nation.  We  have  had  no  official  organ. 
Some  of  the  waterways  of  the  land  had  their  bulletins  or  maga- 
zines that  were  published  from  time  to  time ;  but  there  has  never 
been  a  strictly  national  waterways  magazine  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  waterways  of  the  Union.  This  organization 
has  now  issued  such  a  magazine,  and  the  first  number  came  out 
last  month.  Many  of  you  have  seen  copies  of  it.  Those  who 
have  examined  it  and  have  talked  to  the  editors  and  managers 
about  it,  say  that  it  is  superb;  they  speak  of  it  in  the  highest 
terms.  In  my  own  opinion  their  encomiums  are  none  too  high. 
(Applause.)  I  hope  that  every  one  of  you  in  leaving  this  hall 
today  will  go  into  the  registration  office  at  the  other  end  of  this 
hall  and  get  a  copy  of  that  magazine,  in  order  that  you  may 
examine  it  carefully.  It  will  bear  the  closest  inspection. 

What  is  it  for?  What  do  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  it?  We 
hope  to  make  all  the  waterways  of  this  republic  known  to  every 
portion  of  its  people.  It  is  not  a  dry  engineering  volume,  which 
the  average  man  cannot  understand  if  he  reads  it,  but  it  is  pre- 
sented in  attractive  form  which,  when  taken  into  your  homes,, 
will  be  read  by  you,  your  wives  and  your  children,  every  issue 
of  it  throughout  the  year. 
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We  want  the  various  waterway  associations  to  have  an  organ 
that  can  speak  for  them;  not  advocating  particularly  their  indi- 
vidual projects,  but  giving  them  each  an  opportunity  to  explain, 
to  elucidate,  to  make  clear  their  projects,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  and  understand  them. 

Let  me  go  a  little  into  detail  and  show  you  what  I  mean. 
Our  organization,  as  you  know,  stands  for  a  policy — a  broad, 
comprehensive,  far-reaching  policy  of  waterway  improvement; 
such  a  policy,  as  I  understand  the  Canadians  have  adopted, 
Colonel  Anderson ;  such  a  policy,  Minister  Pezet,  as  I  understand 
some  at  least  of  the  South  American  Republics  have  adopted; 
such  a  policy  as  is  well  known  the  great  German  nation,  the  great 
French  nation,  the  Hollanders,  and  the  Belgians,  have  adopted. 
We  want  that  policy  to  be  broad,  far-reaching,  comprehensive, 
business-like,  looking  to  the  improvement  along  expeditious, 
business-like  lines  of  every  worthy,  deserving  watercourse  in 
the  land.  (Applause.)  That,  my  friends,  is  the  sole  purpose 
of  this  organization;  that  is  its  pole-star.  Let  me,  in  passing, 
express  the  hope  that  that  pole-star  will  ever  guide  us,  that  we 
will  never  follow  after  any  false  gods,  but  stick  to  the  purpose 
for  which  we  were  created.  If  we  do  that,  we  are  going  to 
win  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Now  while  that  is  true,  and  while  the  magazine  in  its  editorial 
columns  and  in  the  broadest  way  will  discuss  questions  of  policy, 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  an  association,  for  instance,  as  the 
Great  Atlantic  Coast  Association  may  not  have  special  articles 
fully  describing  the  objects  and  purposes  of  that  Association, 
beautifully  illustrated,  so  that  the  man  in  California,  the  man 
in  Texas,  the  man  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  may  be  fully  posted  as  to  what  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  desire  from  this  country  in  the  way  of  waterway  improve- 
ments. 

There  may  be  articles  in  the  same  number,  perhaps,  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  describing  that  wonderful  Columbia  River,  or 
describing  the  great  projects  on  the  Sacramento  now  presenting 
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one  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting  problems  before  engi- 
neers, estimated  to  cost  thirty-three  million  dollars.  The  average 
citizen  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Middle  West  knows  nothing 
about  the  Pacific  Coast  problems;  but  they  can  be  presented 
through  the  pages  of  this  beautiful  magazine;  so  that  without 
our  particularly  endorsing  the  projects  on  the  Columbia,  on  the 
Sacramento,  or  other  places  out  West,  for  instance,  the  informa- 
tion will  be  imparted  to  all  the  people ;  and  so  it  will  go  through- 
out the  nation.  From  time  to  time  we  propose  to  have  special 
articles  by  the  best  experts,  handsomely  illustrated,  fully  explain- 
ing and  describing  the  various  great  waterway  projects  of  this 
nation,  so  that  we  will  build  up  a  system  of  waterways  litera- 
ture such  as  does  not  now  exist. 

I  mean,  friends,  a  popular  system.  Of  course,  we  have  the 
Engineering  Reports;  but  it  would  be  a  terrible  job  for  even  an 
engineer  himself  to  go  through  those  Reports  and  find  out  just 
what  the  people  of  the  various  sections  need;  whereas  this  could 
be  done  in  a  few  minutes  by  having  several  of  these  special  articles 
in  every  issue.  We  could  make  the  rounds  of  the  country  and 
bring  before  the  readers  of  the  magazine  the  various  and  sundry 
waterway  projects  of  the  entire  nation.  Don't  you  think  that 
is  a  worthy  purpose?  Don't  you  think  that  we  ought  to  have 
our  own  organ;  that  it  ought  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association,  for  instance;  that  it  ought  to  be  the  organ 
of  that  great  organization  in  my  own  State  which  proposes  to 
have  a  canal  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Grande;  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  organ  of  that  mighty  river  of  the  West,  the 
Missouri;  that  it  ought  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Ohio — which  has 
been  under  improvement  now  for  more  than  thirty-six  years? 
Did  you  eve*  think  about  how  they  have  gone  on  with  that  Ohio  ? 
They  began  its  improvement  in  1876,  going  on  for  thirty-six 
years,  nothing  like  half  completed,  estimated  that  it  will  take  ten 
or  twelve  years  more,  and  cost  less  than  one  hundred  million 
dollars ;  and  yet  we  undertook  the  Panama  Canal  but  a  few  years 
ago,  and  we  are  going  to  celebrate  its  opening  next  year. 
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Business  methods  were  pursued  on  the  Panama  Canal,  unbusi- 
nesslike methods  on  the  Ohio.  (Applause.)  Don't  we  need  a 
magazine  to  awaken  and  bring  these  matters  clearly  before  the 
laymen  of  the  country?  A  few  students  of  the  subject  know 
them,  but  the  ordinary  layman  does  not  dream  that  this  great 
improvement  of  ours,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  actually  took  us 
into  a  foreign  land,  or  what  was  a  foreign  land  a  few  years  ago, 
and  cost  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $400,000,000.00  to  construct 
a  waterway  across  the  Isthmus  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  will  finish  it 
within  ten  years,  and  yet  on  the  Ohio  River — which  I  take  simply 
as  an  illustration — already  there  have  been  frittered  away  thirty- 
six  years  trying  at  first  to  get  a  six-foot,  and  now  a  nine- foot 
channel,  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  Let  me  ask  you  big  business  men 
that  I  see  before  me,  what  would  you  do  if  your  business  man- 
ager should  handle  your  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  that?  You 
would  certainly  discharge  him  if  you  did  not  put  him  in  the  insane 
asylum,  would  you  not  ?  Yet  that  is  the  way  we  have  gone  on  in 
this  country  with  our  waterway  improvements.  Now  this  maga- 
zine is  to  make  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  just 
what  methods  have  been  followed.  It  is  to  make  the  people 
of  the  United  States  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  and  every 
project.  We  want  that  done.  And  it  is  the  magazine,  the 
organ,  of  every  friend  of  waterways  in  this  republic. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  point.  I  want  you  to  all  subscribe 
if  you  will.  You  know  our  organization  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  some  funds.  A  beautiful  magazine  like  this  cannot  be 
published  free.  The  cost  of  it  is  only  $2.50;  with  the  member- 
ship fee  in  the  organization  combined  it  is  only  $5.00.  It  would 
be  very  gratifying  to  all  the  officers  of  this  Association  if  each 
and  every  delegate  to  the  Convention  would,  before  leaving  the 
city,  take  out  a  membership  certificate  and  also  an  annual  sub- 
scription to  this  beautiful  magazine.  (Applause.) 

Now  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  tired  you.  I  must  plead  as 
mv  excuse  a  rather  severe  attack  of  the  grip,  which  has  prevented 
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me  from  making  the  preparation  which  the  importance  of  this 
subject  demands. 

I  wish  to  say,  before  concluding,  that  we  have  an  exceedingly 
interesting  program  during  all  our  sessions.  This  afternoon  we 
are  to  have  an  illustrated  lecture — something  new — something  we 
have  never  had  before  at  one  of  our  day  sessions.  It  will  dis- 
cuss and  illustrate  this  vital  question  of  terminals.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  nation's  law-givers  will  also  attend  and 
address  you  at  this  afternoon's  session. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  Chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  has  a  message  to  deliver  to  you;  the  Secretary  of 
War  has  a  message  to  deliver  to  you.  Some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent statesmen  in  the  Capitol  have  messages  to  deliver  tomorrow 
morning,  and  tomorrow  afternoon  there  will  be,  among  other 
things,  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Keokuk  Dam,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  engineering  feats  of  this  age. 

I  can  bespeak  for  all  who  will  attend  our  sessions  instruc- 
tion and  deep  interest. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  attention.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Secretary  at  this  time  announced  that  immediately  upon 
convening  after  recess  the  Chairmen  of  the  various  State  dele- 
gations would  be  recognized  by  the  presiding  officer  to  name 
members  of  Committees  on  Resolutions  and  Nominations,  and 
that  the  Secretary  would  deem  it  a  special  favor  if  the  various 
Chairmen  would  hand  to  him  in  writing  the  names  selected. 

Mr.  Albrecht,  of  Pennsylvania,  inquired  whether  it  was  also 
the  intention  to  have  the  various  State  delegations  send  in  the 
names  of  gentlemen  selected  to  act  as  Vice-Presidents  for  their 
respective  States? 

The  Chair  informed  Mr.  Albrecht  that  that  would  be  in  order 
at  the  opening  of  the  Friday  morning  session,  but  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience  the  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  receive  in 
writing  the  names  of  such  Vice-Presidents  at  any  time  prior  to 
Friday  morning. 
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Secretary  Thompson  explained  that  while  the  delegations 
would  be  expected  to  select  State  Vice-Presidents,  this  would1 
not  apply  to  Directors,  as  the  Nominating  Committee  would  in- 
clude nominations  for  Directors  in  their  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion; but  that  the  Nominating  Committee  would  be  pleased  to 
have  any  suggestions  in  this  regard,  the  nominations  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  in  regular  order  later  to  the  Conven- 
tion for  their  approval  or  rejection. 

Announcements  were  made  at  this  time  by  the  Chairmen  of 
the  various  State  delegations  of  place  and  time  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  delegations  would  meet  to  confer  as  to  nominations  for 
committees,  etc. 

Mr.  Joannes,  of  Wisconsin,  commended  the  National  Water- 
ways magazine  and  urged  that  it  be  pushed  along. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — I  hope  you  will  all  do  all  that  you  can 
to  push  it.  We  believe  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  if  every  one  would 
echo  that  sentiment  and  constitute  himself  a  Committee  of  One, 
it  would  be  pushed. 

If  there  are  no  further  announcements,  we  will  stand  in  recess 
until  2.15  this  P.  M. 

The  Convention  recessed  accordingly. 


SECOND  SESSION 
Wednesday  Afternoon,  December  4 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  recess,  President  Ransdell 
in  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — I  would  ask  the  Presidents  of  all  the 
Waterway  Associations,  if  there  are  any  of  them  in  the  audience, 
to  please  take  seats  with  us  on  the  platform  this  afternoon.  We 
have  one  or  two  already,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  others. 

I  will  ask  the  Secretary  please  to  announce  the  names  of  the 
chairmen  and  members  of  the  Committees  on  Resolutions  and 
on  Nominations  appointed  by  the  chair,  and  also  the  names  of  all 
those  persons  from  different  States  who  have  been  suggested  as 
members  by  their  respective  delegations.  If  any  States  have  not 
sent  in  the  names  of  their  members  I  would  request  them  to  do 
so  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Secretary  Thompson  announced  the  Members  at  Large  and 
also  the  names  handed  in  by  chairmen  of  State  delegations  for 
Committees  on  Nominations  and  on  Resolutions. 

The  full  list  of  these  committees,  as  later  perfected  and  an- 
nounced, follows: 

Committee  on  Resolutions 

Appointed  by  President  Ransdell,  at  Large- — Albert  Bettin- 
ger,  Chairman,  Ohio;  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Iowa;  T.  Edward 
Wilder,  Illinois;  Henry  W.  Hill,  New  York;  J.  W.  Worthington, 
Alabama;  M.  T.  Bryan,  Tennessee;  J.  S.  Cullinan,  Texas;  W. 
P.  Borland,  Missouri;  J.  N.  Teal,  Oregon;  J.  J.  Martin,  Massa- 
chusetts; J.  D.  Medlenka/ Louisiana;  Wm.  B.  Rodgers, 'Pennsyl- 
vania; Geo.  Parsons,  Illinois. 

Selected  by  State  Delegations — Alabama,  J.  W.  Worthington; 
Arkansas,  T.  H.  Coraway;  California,  C.  M.  Gordon;  Connecti- 
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cut,  A.  W.  Burrett;  Delaware,  Wm.  W.  Heald;  Florida,  W.  A. 
Bours;  Georgia,  P.  A.  Stovall;  Idaho,  R.  C.  Beach;  Illinois, 
Isham  Randolph;  Indiana,  Perry  A.  Randall;  Iowa,  Hugh  L. 
Cooper;  Kansas,  E.  M.  Clendening;  Kentucky,  Hon.  Swagar 

Sherley;  Maryland,  Higgins;  Massachusetts,  Leslie  K. 

Morse;  Minnesota,  Geo.  T.  Propper;  Mississippi,  Thos.  P.  Hale; 
Missouri,  W.  T.  Bland;  Montana,  M.  F.  Trogdon;  Nebraska, 
Wm.  Stull ;  New  Jersey,  Curtis  R.  Burnett ;  New  York,  Herman 

A.  Metz;   North  Carolina,   Wade   H.    Harris;   Ohio,   Franklin 
Alter;  Oregon,  C.  W.  Hodson;  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  J.  Hampton 
Moore ;  South  Carolina,  F.  Horton  Colcock ;  South  Dakota,  W. 

B.  Wait;  Tennessee,  J.  A.  Patten;  Texas,   C.   S.   E.   Holland; 
Virginia,  T.  H.  Wilcox;  Washington,  Albert  Held;  Wisconsin, 
Mitchell  Joannes;  District  of  Columbia,  Albert  Schulteiss;  United 
Commercial  Travelers  of  America,  Harry  S.   McCracken. 

Committee  on  Nominations 

Appointed  by  President  Ransdell,  at  Large — E.  J.  Hale, 
Chairman,  North  Carolina;  John  L.  Vance,  Ohio;  Olin  J. 
Stephens,  New  York;  M.  I.  Weller,  District  of  Columbia;  Pink 
Varble,  Kentucky;  Capt.  Alex.  McDougall,  Minnesota;  E.  F. 
Noel,  Mississippi;  Roy  Miller,  Texas;  W.  D.  Stephens,  Cali- 
fornia; E.  M.  Clendening,  Missouri;  Emil  P.  Albrecht,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Appointed  by  State  Delegations — Alabama,  Stewart  Brooks; 
Arkansas,  O.  N.  Killough;  California,  C.  M.  Gordon;  Connecti- 
cut, Frank  H.  Johnston ;  Delaware,  Horace  Wilson ;  Florida,  W. 
A.  Bours;  Georgia,  Nisbet  Wingfield;  Idaho,  R.  C.  Beach;  Illi- 
nois, Chas.  B.  Ver  Hooy;  Indiana,  M.  C.  Garber;  Iowa,  Capt. 
E.  H.  Thomas;  Kansas,  W.  R.  Childs;  Kentucky,  H.  A.  Peter; 
Louisiana,  J.  H.  Bernhard;  Maryland,  A.  E.  Beck;  Massachu- 
setts, Chas.  P.  Chase;  Minnesota,  Geo.  T.  Propper;  Mississippi, 
Walter  Shields;  Missouri,  J.  L.  Messmore;  Montana,  M.  F. 
Trogdon;  Nebraska,  T.  D.  Wead;  New  Jersey,  C.  H.  K.  Halsey; 
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New  York,  Danforth  E.  Ainsworth;  North  Carolina,  Col.  B. 
Cameron;  Ohio,  Thomas  Hollister;  Oregon,  L.  D.  Mahone; 
Pennsylvania,  Capt.  Thos.  M.  Rees;  South  Carolina,  F.  Horton 
Colcock;  South  Dakota,  W.  B.  Wait;  Tennessee,  C.  C.  Pashby; 
Texas,  L.  H.  Bailey;  Virginia,  George  Bryan;  Washington,  M. 
C.  Harris;  Wisconsin,  F.  C.  Reynolds;  District  of  Columbia, 
M.  I.  Weller;  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America,  R.  F. 
Somerville. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chair,  the  following  invitation  was 
read  by  the  Secretary :  . 

"Mr.  John  Barrett,  the  Director-General  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  the  official  international  organization  of  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics  for  the  development  of  greater  commerce 
and  intercourse  among  them,  which  includes  the  preparation  of 
American  rivers  and  harbors  for  the  trade  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
invites  the  delegates  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress to  visit,  during  their  stay  in  Washington,  the  new  building 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  at  the  corner  of  17th  Street  and 
Potomac  Park,  about  five  minutes'  walk  southwest  from  the  New 
Willard  Hotel,  beyond  the  White  House  grounds,  and  not  only 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  beautiful  and  impressive  structure 
devoted  to  this  cause,  but  the  practical  work  that  is  going  on 
within  its  walls  for  the  advancement  of  Pan-American  com- 
merce and  comity." 

SECRETARY  THOMPSON — I  beg  that  you  will  examine  the 
National  Waterways  magazine,  copies  of  which  are  before  you, 
and  think  that  you  will  find  this  magazine  worthy  of  your  sup- 
port. We  certainly  hope  you  will.  We  believe  that  each  one  of 
you  will  be  doing  a  favor  to  the  organization,  as  well  as  doing 
justice  to  yourselves,  to  your  communities  and  to  the  water- 
ways projects  in  which  you  are  interested,  all  of  which  will  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  our  common  country,  if  you  will  support 
us  by  giving  us  your  own  subscription  to  the  magazine  and  in- 
fluencing subscriptions  from  your  friends.  We  would  much 
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rather  have  five  dollar  subscriptions,  which  includes  not  only  the 
magazine  for  a  year,  but  an  individual  membership  as  well;  but 
we  will  also  be  glad  to  accept  subscriptions  for  the  magazine 
only,  at  $2.50.  Of  course,  I  cannot  find  anything  in  the  consti- 
tution that  will  prevent  us  from  accepting  a  larger  sum,  in  any 
amount,  as  a  donation  to  the  cause. 

You  will  find  young  ladies  in  the  registration  room  who  will 
gladly  give  you  receipts,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  not  only  sup- 
port the  magazine  by  giving  us  your  subscriptions  here,  but  by 
doing  all  that  you  can  with  your  friends  and  neighbors  at  home 
to  enlarge  its  circulation  in  your  communities,  since  we  hope  to 
make  this  not  only  a  great  medium  for  putting  forth  our  propa- 
ganda, but  eventually  that  it  will  materially  assist  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  organization  and  in  meeting  the  necessary  expenses 
of  carrying  on  this  great,  work 

'  MR.  MITCHELL  JOANNES,  Green  Bay,  Wis. — I  would  like  to 
offer  a  resolution  regarding  the  magazine. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — It  is  not  in  order  to  move  a  general 
resolution  at  this  time.  I  will  hear  your  resolution,  however, 
and  see  what  it  is. 

MR.  MITCHELL  JOANNES— I  understand  that  there  is  consid- 
erable expense  attached  to  this  magazine,  and  that  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Association  have  guaranteed  such  expense 
for  the  ensuing  year.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  offer  a  resolution 
that  each  individual  member  subscribe  $5.00  toward  the  expense 
for  the  first  year,  irrespective  of  the  associations  or  cities  which 
they  represent ;  and  that  the  magazine  is  approved  by  this  Asso- 
ciation and  by  the  members  individually  who  are  present. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  that  resolution. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  duly  carried. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL— The  Nominating  Committee  will 
meet  in  Room  1003  at  five  o'clock  this  afternoon,  or  as  soon  as 
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the  illustrated  lecture   is  over.     We   will   now   proceed  to   the 
regular  order. 

I  believe  every  one  in  the  room  knows  that  we  have  not  only 
a  men's  National.  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  but  that  four 
years  ago  there  was  organized  a  Woman's  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  We  can  never  have  anything  good  in  this 
world  unless  women  participate  in  it.  (Applause.)  The  men 
were  perfectly  delighted  when  they  learned  that  the  ladies  were 
going  to  help  them  in  this  great  work  so  dear  to  all  of  our  hearts. 
The  ladies  are  now  holding  their  convention  in  this  building. 
They  have  honored  us  by  sending  as  their  representative  to  speak 
to  us  this  afternoon  their  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elmer  G. 
Laurence,  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  whom  it  is  now  my  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you.  (Applause.) 

Address— Mrs.  Elmer  G.  Laurence,  Cincinnati 

Recording  Secretary  Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

The  Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  ex- 
tends to  you  its  most  cordial  greeting.  It  has  planned  its  Con- 
vention at  this  time  that  it  may  have  the  help  and  inspiration  of 
yours. 

Organized  four  years  ago  with  seven  members,  it  today  rep- 
resents by  organized  and  individual  membership  thirty  thousand 
women — and  some  of  those  women  are  men.  (Applause.) 

Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  the  improvement  of  the  inland 
waterways  and  harbors,  the  extension  and  preservation  of  the 
forests  and  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  Congress  is  seeking  to  mold  public  opinion  along  these 
lines,  and  urging  the  sanitation  and  beautification  of  the  waters ; 
it  is  seeking  by  a  campaign  of  education  to  instill  these  principles 
into  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation;  and  is  inviting  to 
membership  all  those  who  endorse  these  objects  and  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  be  part  of  a  force  which  seeks  to  preserve  for  all 
generations  the  riches  which  are  to  us  a  heritage  in  trust. 
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Believing  always,  and  working  always  for  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  an'd  having  ever  in  mind  the  care  of  our 
homes 'and  families;  and  in  our  hearts  desiring  that  the  chance 
to  live  and  earn  a  livelihood  shall  continue  to  be  the  inherent 
birthright  of  our  children  and  their  children,  and  realizing  the 
necessity  of  increased  transportation  facilities  for  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing commerce,  we  believe  that  the  objects  we  advocate  will 
bring  about  those  conditions  for  humanity. 

We  have  active  Chapters  in  forty-three  States,  one  very 
active  Chapter  in  Hawaii  and  one  recently  established  in  Manila. 
Each  has  its  State  President  and  Chairman  of  Education  and 
Publicity.  These  work  out  their  individual  needs,  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Executive  Board  and  make  annual  reports. 

Thousands  of  leaflets  have  been  distributed,  lectures  given 
to  clubs,  State  and  local  organizations,  the  study  of  conserva- 
tion introduced  into  schools,  and  articles  printed  in  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

It  would  seem,  by  all  the  agitation  of  recent  years,  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  would  be  conversant  with  and  keenly  alive 
to  the  needs  of  conservation ;  but  there  are  still  a  few  who,  with 
the  Irishman,  ask,  "Why  should  we  do  anything  for  posterity; 
what  has  posterity  ever  done  for  us?" 

Our  discouragements  and  obstacles  are  probably  identical  with 
your  own,  and  at  times  those  from  whom  we  expect  most  fail 
us,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  colored  cook  who 
came  very  late  one  morning  to  get  breakfast  and  her  mistress 
inquired  as  to  the  cause.  Dinah  replied,  "Oh,  Miss  Mary,  I'se 
done  been  all  night  to  a  weddin',  and  sich  a  weddin'  you  never 
did  see.  That  bride  she  looked  like  an  angel  all  done  up  in  tartle- 
ton  and  spangles  and  a  little  regret  in  her  hair;  and  then  that 
supper,  everything  any  nigger  could  want;  there  was  possum, 
and  sweet  potatoes  and  watermelon  and  chicken  and  coquettes 
and^Mrs.  Waldorf's  salad  and  jest  everything."  "Well,  Dinah, 
you've  told  me  about  everything  but  the  groom,  and  you  haven't 
told  me  a  thing  about  him."  "Law,  Miss  Mary,  don't  you  know 
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that     trifling     good-for-nothing     nigger     never     did     come!" 
(Laughter). 

Our  work  has  broadened  as  the  conception  of  conserva- 
tion grew.  Conservation  covers  a  wider  field  than  the  field  of 
natural  resources  alone.  Conservation  has  contributed  to  the 
worn  and  well-known  phrase,  "The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,"  the  additional  words,"for  the  longest  time;"  thus  recog- 
nizing, that  this  nation  of  ours  is  to  endure  and  shall  endure  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  all  its  people.  It  advocates  the 
use  of  foresight,  prudence,  thrift  and  intelligence  in  dealing  with 
public  matters,  for  the  same  reasons,  and  in  the  same  way  that 
we  use  these  virtues  in  dealing  with  our  own  affairs. 

In  the  race  of  life  common  sense  has  the  right  of  way.  Con- 
servation demands  the  application  of  common  sense  to  the  com- 
mon problems  for  the  common  good,  and  the  application  of 
common  sense  to  any  problem  for  the  Nation's  good  will  lead 
directly  to  national  efficiency  whenever  applied.  We  are  coming 
to  see  that  it  is  logical  that  the  principles  which  arose  in  forestry 
and  have  their  bloom  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  will 
have  their  fruitage  in  the  increase  and  promotion  of  national 
efficiency  along  other  lines  of  national  life. 

The  inevitable  outcome  of  conservation  is  national  efficiency. 
In  the  great  commercial  struggle  between  nations,  which  is 
eventually  to  determine  the  welfare  of  all,  national  efficiency  will 
be  the  deciding  factor. 

The  end  of  conservation  is  fraternity,  a  richer  patriotism,  a 
broader  charity,  and  a  warmer  philanthropy,  ripening  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

We  are  each  open  doors  of  opportunity.  The  National  Rivei  s 
and  Harbors  Congress  is  a  wide  and  spacious  portal,  through 
which  many  may  pass  to  broad  avenues  of  usefulness  and 
achievement;  each  lesser  organization,  while  not  so  pretentious, 
may  through  its  open  doors  go  out  into  unlimited  fields  of  labor 
and  attainment;  each  individual  may  pass  through  his  or  her 
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smaller  door  to  fertile  pastures  of  endeavor  the  others  do  not 
reach,  and  thus  is  the  mission  of  each  accomplished. 

Opportunities  are  rounds  in  the  ladder  of  life;  let  us  mount 
them  today.  It  was  Cervantes  who  said :  "By  the  street  of  bye 
and  bye,  one  arrives  at  the  house  of  never." 

Our  only  greatness  is  that  we  aspire. 

Greatness  is  measured  by  the  service  rendered,  and  happiness 
as  well  as  greatness  depends  on  the  contributions  one  makes  to 
the  world. 

If  there  are  those  so  skeptical  as  to  the  practicability  of 
waterway  improvement  that  they  count  the  advocates  of  such 
plans  dreamers,  let  them  remember  that  a  dreamer  discovered 
America,  a  dreamer  found  power  in  steam  and  a  dreamer  devel- 
oped electricity;  and  that  after  the  dreamers  were  dead  man- 
kind has  builded  upon  the  dreamers'  dreams,  and  the  skeptic 
must  needs  confess  that  the  mighty  achievements  which  have 
made  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  and  have  wrought  the  wonders 
of  the  world  are,  after  all,  the  ripened  fruits  of  the  dreamers' 
clreams.  ( Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — I  am  sure  you  all  agree  with  me  that 
the  ladies  are  proving  a  wonderful  help,  from  what  we  have  just 
heard;  you  will  admit  also  that  they  have  a  splendid  representa- 
tive in  the  one  whom  they  sent  to  talk  to  us  today.  (Applause.) 

In  the  American  Senate  there  is  a  man  who  is  known  all  over 
the  United  States  as  a  broad-minded,  constructive  statesman; 
one  who  has  paid  the  very  greatest  attention  to  all  problems  con- 
nected with  transportation,  more  particularly  problems  of  rail- 
road transportation. 

This  gentleman  has  ever  been  a  true  friend  of  waterways, 
just  as  he  has  been  a  friend  of  everything  American.  (Ap- 
plause.) His  name  is  known  to  all  of  you.  It  now  gives  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  present  him,  my  friend  and  former  col- 
league in  the  House,  now  Senator  from  Michigan,  Honorable 
Chas.  E.  Townsend.  (Applause.) 
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Transportation  by  Water  and  How  to  Retain  It 
Address— Hon.  Charles  E.  Townsend,  Senator  from  Michigan 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  rather  out  of  order  on  the  program,  of  delivering 
the  few  remarks  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  you,  and  this 
because  it  seems  to  be  important  that  I  should  go  back  to  the 
Senate  during  this  time  when  we  are  in  the  impeachment  trial. 

I  want  to  thank  you  also,  Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, for  this  opportunity  to  come  in  here  and  hear  the  splen- 
did address  which  we  have  listened  to. 

The  few  things  which  I  shall  submit  to  you  today  are  simply 
my  own  ideas,  in  a  general  way,  on  the  subject  which  was  as- 
signed to  me,  namely,  "Water  Transportation  and  How  to  Re- 
tain It;"  and  it  is  to  that  subject  that  I  shall  direct  myself  very 
briefly. 

The  rivers,  lakes  and  seas  are  the  natural  highways  of  com- 
merce. Along  their  shores  and  borders  civilization  made  its  first 
settlements  and  there  commerce  had  its  birth.  This  birth  had 
its  conception  when  the  wants  of  men  outran  his  ability  to  meet 
those  wants  by  his  own  efforts.  But  navigable  waters,  even  for 
the  simplest  craft,  existed  only  in  a  small  portion  of  the  world. 
The  land  remote  from  the  water  was  in  most  cases  more  desir- 
able than  that  which  bordered  it. 

In  due  time  land  transportation  grew  into  great  importance 
and  its  facilities  have  surpassed  those  found  on  the  water.  The 
railroad  has  reached  the  most  remote  interior  and  no  obstacle 
except  the  ocean  has  been  sufficient  to  constitute  its  terminus; 
and  even  the  sea  has  not  entirely  checked  the  railroad-building 
Flagler,  for  he  has  laid  iron  rails  over  her  waves. 

Railroad  transportation  facilities  have  been  extended  not  only 
to  meet  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  interior,  but,  because  of 
skillful  manipulators  and  managers,  they  have  effectively  closed 
to  commerce  many  arteries  of  water  transportation. 
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• 

Now  in  the  brief  time  I  shall  occupy  today  I  hope  I  shall  not 
leave  the  impression  that  I  am  prejudiced  against  railroads  or 
that  I  am  a  special  pleader  for  the  steamboat,  for  I  am  neither. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  railroads  and  the  rivers  and  harbors  each 
are  legitimate  highways  of  commerce  which  serve,  or  should 
serve,  the  needs  of  business  in  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  thet  others.  For  instance,  it  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion to  convince  you  that  much  of  the  port  to  port  commerce 
could  not  be  served  well,  if  at  all,  by  the  railroads,  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  most  of  the  rail  business  could  nol  be  con- 
ducted by  boats.  There  is  a  class  of  business,  and  it  is  immense, 
which  can  be  carried  by  either  rail  or  water,  and  it  is  in  this  field 
that  are  found  some  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  called  upon  to  solve. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to  see  to  it  that  'its  com- 
mon carriers,  by  rail,  or  water,  or  by  both,  furnish  adequate 
transportation  at  reasonable  rates.  It  is  such  transportation  so 
furnished  that  the  needs  of  industry  requires,  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  have  no  legitimate  interest  in  the  success  of  one  class 
of  carriers  over  another  class.  If  the  railroads  can  naturally  and 
reasonably  occupy  a  territory  to  the  detriment  of  a  boat  line, 
because  the  former  can  furnish  quicker  and  better  and  therefore, 
all  things  considered,  cheaper  transportation,  the  river  and  harbor 
enthusiast  ought  not  to  prevail  if  he  insist  that  the  rail  carrier 
shall  be  either  handicapped  or  barred  in  its  race  for  business. 

I  have  voted  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  I  have  voted  for  appropriations  to 
improve  our  rivers,  lakes  and  harbors,  because  I  have  known, 
as  all  have  known,  that  railroads  must  be  regulated  and  water- 
ways improved  if  that  all-important  factor  of  business,  namely, 
transportation,  is  to  be  adequately  furnished  at  just  and  rea- 
sonable rates. 

Our  governmental  theory  and  our  governmental  policy  for  the 
operation  and  regulation  of  common  carriers  are  quite  out  of 
harmony.  The  former  commends  competition  as  the  means  of 
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securing  what  we  need  in  the  way  of  facilities  and  charges,  and 
to  this  end  it  urges  separate  ownership  and  control  of  competing 
lines  of  road  and  approves  the  proposition  of  so  improving  our 
rivers  as  to  furnish  a  highway  for  boats  to  operate  in  a  strife 
with  rail  carriers  for  business.  The  latter,  however,  impose 
conditions  for  railroad  operations,  many  of  which  are  financially 
burdensome  and  which  tend  to  prevent  competition,  and  legisla- 
tive discussion  and  enactment  are  headed  for  the  idea  of  a  mini- 
mum rate  below  which  the  carrier  cannot  go.  This  will  mean, 
of  course,  the  practical  end  of  competition  so  far  as  rates  are 
concerned.  For  a  time  we  will  undoubtedly  continue  a  mixed 
system  of  competition  and  government  rate-making,  but  unless 
we  devise  and  put  into  practice  a  more  efficient  system  of  regu- 
lated competition  we  will  go  to  the  system  of  regulated  monopoly 
or  to  government  ownership. 

I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  competition  cannot  be  made  ef- 
fectual to  meet  the  needs  of  our  advancing  business  and  progres- 
sive civilization.  We  spent  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  to  con- 
struct a  Panama  Canal,  not  alone  as  an  aid  to  our  national  de- 
fense, but  as  an  aid  to  our  commerce.  We  hope  it  will  furnish 
competition  to  our  transcontinental  railroads  and  thus  cheapen 
freight  rates  and  improve  shipping  facilities.  We  spend  mil- 
lions of  money  annually  in  improving  our  rivers  and  harbors 
with  the  hope  and  belief  that  boats  will  ply  their  waters  in  com- 
petition with  land  carriers. 

Now  to  me  it  is  evident  that  the  Canal  as  a  competitor  with 
railroads  will  be  destroyed  if  these  railroads  are  allowed  to 
dominate  it.  I  would  permit  no  boat  owned  or  operated  by  a 
competing  railroad  company  to  use  the  Canal,  until  sufficient  time 
has  demonstrated  that  an  adequate  number  of  independent  boats 
could  not  be  obtained  to  furnish  railroad  competition.  It  will 
not  do  to  allow  railroad  owned  boats  to  operate  through  the 
Canal  under  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  that  would  eventually  mean  the  fixing  of  a  minimum 
rate  which  would  put  an  end  to  competition. 
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Permit  me  to  advert  to  the  proposition  laid  down  by  me 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  viz. :  There  is  a  certain  commerce  which 
can  be  served  naturally  and  better  by  water  than  it  can  be  by 
rail.  Such  commerce,  belonging  to  the  water,  should  be  handled 
by  it  and  no  railroad  should  be  permitted  to  take  it  by  any  tem- 
porary means,  with  no  other  object  than  to  destroy  water  compe- 
tition in  order  that  the  land  carrier  could  regain  the  traffic  at  a 
rate  above  the  water  charge. 

Where  the  field  is  an  open  one  railroads  and  steamboat  lines 
should  be  allowed  to  compete  without  governmental  interference. 

The  improvement  of  a  waterway  by  the  Government  does 
not  imply  that  all  traffic  tributary  to  that  way  should  be  carried 
over  it.  The  railroad  should  be  permitted  to  bid  for  the  business 
and  if  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  can  offer  to  the  shipper 
superior  advantages  by  way  of  expedition,  or  of  superior  facili- 
ties, or  of  better  rates,  he  should  be  permitted  to  use  it.  This, 
however,  subject  to  the-  proviso  that  the  rate  offered  by  the  rail 
carrier  is  one  that  it  can  permanently  maintain  because  it  is  com- 
pensatory in  itself.  If,  however,  the  rate  given  is  not  remuner- 
ative but  is  established  to  destroy  its  competitor,  the  water  car- 
rier, and  is  maintained  for  temporary  purposes  only,  or  is  estab- 
lished by  reason  of  an  overcharge  on  other  parts  of  the  line,  then 
it  should  be  enjoined  from  continuing  in  such  unfair  competition. 

The  Government  should  not  undertake  to  make  navigation 
on  our  rivers  and  harbors  profitable,  but  because  certain  improved 
rivers  are  not  covered  with  commerce  does  not  prove  that  the 
improvement  was  a  mistake  and  that  the  money  expended  was 
wasted.  The  object  of  improvement,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  secure 
better  and  cheaper  transportation  and  whether  satisfactory  serv- 
ice is  produced  by  railroads  or  by  steamboats  is  of  no  concern 
to  the  Government.  Now  potential  competition  on  the  rivers  and 
harbors  has  about  the  same  effect  as  actual  competition,  and  a 
Mississippi  River  with  depth  sufficient  to  float  an  ocean  liner 
would  have  the  same  result  upon  rail  rates  to  and  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  points  whether  boats  sailed  it  or  not. 
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Something,  however,  must  needs  be  done  to  insure  the  people 
against  railroad  destruction,  by  improper  methods,  of  the  benefits 
of  water  improvement.  I  am  satisfied  that  railroads  are  main- 
taining rates  into  and  out  of  certain  territory,  tributary  to  water 
competition,  actual  or  potential,  which  are  .not  compensatory  and 
which  are  continued  because  of  an  excessive  charge  imposed 
upon  other  shippers  on  other  parts  of  the  line.  This  method  is 
a  gross  descrimination  between  sections  of  the  country.  I  would 
not,  however,  fix  a  minimum  rate  for  the  road  to  charge  farther 
than  to  say  that  it  must  be  compensatory  or  at  least  that  when 
other  rates  on  other  parts  of  the  railroad  are  challenged  for  being 
too  high,  the  commission  should  not  consider  the  low  rates  to 
water  competing  points  in  determining  whether  the  rate  com- 
plained of  is  too  high.  In  order  words,  the  high  non-competi- 
tive rate  should  not  be  allowed  to  compensate  in  any  degree  for 
the  loss  sustained  through  the  water  competing  rate. 

Another  thing  to  me  is  plain.  Railroad  companies  should  be 
prohibited  by  law,  under  most  severe  penalties  for  its  violation, 
from  establishing  a  rate  ior  the  clear  purpose  of  destroying 
water  competition,  and  when  a  company  puts  in  a  rail  rate  which 
results  in  driving  off  the  water  carrier,  it  should  be  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  intent  of  the  company  to  violate  such  law  if  it 
afterwards  raises  its  rates  or  imposes  conditions  equivalent  to  a 
raise  in  rates. 

Those  rivers,  lakes  and  harbors  of  our  country  which  can 
and  ought  to  be  used  as  highways  of  sufficient  commerce  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  should  be  improved  by 
the  Government.  Such  improvement  will  do  more  to  secure  just 
and  reasonable  rates  and  facilities  than  any  commission  or  any 
law,  provided  the  railroads  are  not  permitted  to  own  or  strangle 
them.  Any  comprehensive  waterway  improvement  scheme 
which  has  in  view  any  but  practical  and  immediately  pressing 
projects  is  unwise,  and  for  the  good  of  transportation  should  be 
discouraged.  The  existence  of  a  river  or  bay  does  not  justify  its 
improvement  by  the  Government,  neither  are  the  desire  and  pride 
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of  local  residents  sufficient  excuse  for  a  large  appropriation.  In- 
sufficient transportation  facilities  for  large  existing  or  easily  pos- 
sible and  clearly  probable  traffic  is  the  only  justification  for  the 
improvement  of  a  waterway  at  Government  expense.  But  when 
the  actual  need  exists,  then  not  only  should  the  work  be  done, 
but  the  benefits  should  be  secured  and  held. 

Navigation,  however,  is  not  the  only  benefit  carried  by  our 
rivers.  All  of  our  streams  contain  power  which,  if  properly  de- 
veloped and  directed  would  yield  to  the  Government  a  financial 
return  upon  the  money  invested  in  river  improvement,  and  this 
power  development  could  be  secured  at  the  minimum  expense 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  improving  navigation.  At  least, 
I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  work  on  our  rivers  for  improv- 
ing navigation  could  also  carry  on  the  additional  project  of 
power  development.  The  Government  should  at  one  time  con- 
serve the  Federal  treasury  and  the  power  in  our  navigable 
streams  by  making  that  power  contribute  to  the  expense  of  im- 
proving these  rivers  for  navigation  purposes. 

The  Congress  has  not  as  much  justification  for  the  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  public  money  in  waterway  improvement  as 
has  the  individual  for  the  wasteful  use  of  his  own  money.  But 
extravagance  is  not  determined  alone,  nor  largely,  by  the  amount 
of  money  expended  but  rather  by  the  lack  of  advantages  ob- 
tained. A  very  large  investment  may,  through  compensating 
power  obtained  and  necessary  navigability  secured,  yield  a  large 
per  cent  of  profit,  while  a  relatively  smaller  investment  without 
adequate  benefits  would  be  unjustifiable.  But  having  the  river 
and  harbor  properly  improved,  how  shall  their  continued  use  for 
navigation  purposes  be  assured?  By  preventing  railroad  owner- 
ship or  control  of  the  water  facilities  and  by  protecting  the  water 
carrier  against  destructive  rate  reduction  by  rail  carriers.  I 
have  already  indicated  how  such  protection  can  be  secured. 

Another  element  of  far-reaching  importance  enters  into  the 
problem  before  us,  and  no  correct  solution  can  be  obtained  if 
this  element  is  ignored.  I  refer  to  dock  privileges.  Give  to 
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the  railroads  the  unrestricted  right  to  the  dockage  on  a  river,  lake 
or  harbor,  and  all  laws  and  regulations  as  to  other  matters  can 
be  rendered  nugatory.  The  ship  is  handicapped  in  the  race 
with  the  railroad  for  business,  in  that  its  termini  must  be  located 
on  the  water's  edge  and  not  every  place  within  the  borders  of  the 
city  on  the  water  side  is  suitable  for  a  ship  landing.  The  boat 
must  go  where  it  can  unload  and  have  its  cargo  cared  for,  and 
if  it  cannot  buy  a  suitable  dock  site  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wharf  owner.  It  becomes  of  prime  importance,  therefore,  that 
before  the  Government  enters  upon  a  scheme  of  water  improve- 
ment it  be  well  assured  that  dockage  rights  be  not  only  monopo- 
lized, but  that  they  are  under  such  control  as  to  afford  equal 
opportunities  to  all  who  would  use  them.  It  is  probably  true  that 
municipal  ownership  of  all  dock  sites  on  navigable  waters  would 
be  a  practical  guaranty  of  equal  opportunity,  and  certain  it  is 
that  railroad  ownership,  or  ownership  by  a  boat  company,  would 
mean  the  power  of  ownership  in  the  hands  of  interests  antagonis- 
tic to  open  competitive  water  transportation.  It  would  mean, 
in  fact,  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  an  interest  which  could,  and 
therefore  probably  would,  exercise  it  to  discourage  the  use  of  the 
improved  waterway. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  municipality  would  so  control 
the  dockage  privileges  as  to  benefit  all  shipping  interests,  both 
rail  and  water.  I  would  not,  however,  hesitate  to  advise  the 
acquisition  by  the  Federal  Government  of  at  least  a  material 
portion  of  the  frontage  on  all  waters  improved  by  it,  as  the  surest 
guaranty  that  the  money  expended  by  it  will  not  be  wasted 
through  a  lack  or  improper  use  and  control  of  water  terminal 
facilities. 

My  conclusions  are,  therefore : 

(a)  That  all  waterways  to  which  sufficient  commerce  is 
tributary  to  warrant  the  undertaking  should  be  improved  by  the 
Government,  provided  that  the  improvement  would  actually  af- 
ford better  and  more  satisfactory  rates  and  facilities  of  trans- 
portation; and  in  determining  this  latter  fact,  not  only  the  rate 
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charged  by  the  water  carrier  should  be  considered,  but  also  the 
probable  effect  of  the  water  carrier  upon  rail  rates. 

(b)  In  improving  waters  for  navigation  purposes  the  other 
possibilities  of  the  waters  should  be  considered  as  well,   and, 
where  practicable,  water  power  should  be  developed  in  connection 
with  river  and  harbor  work. 

(c)  When  the  water  improvement  has  been  made,  possi- 
bilities for  use  should  not  be  lessened  or  destroyed  by  railroad 
owned  boats.     Rail  and  water,  except  where  water  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  rail  route,  should  not  be  under  the  same  control. 
Railroad  companies  should  have  their  ownership  and  operation 
confined  to  the  land,  and  steamboat  companies  to  the  water. 

(d)  Steamboat  lines  and  railroads  should  be  permitted  to 
compete  fairly  for  business  and  each  should  be  unrestricted  in 
its  legitimate  efforts  for  traffic;  but  no  railroad  company  should 
be  permitted  to  operate  that  portion  of  its  line  which  competes 
with  a  water  line  at  a  loss  to  be  met  by  higher  charges  on  other 
portions  of  its  line,  if  such  operation  will  result  in  driving  off 
the  water  carrier;  for  while  such  conduct  might  benefit  the  com- 
merce tributary  to  the  river  quite  as  much  as  it  would  be  bene- 
fited'by  an  operating  boat  line,  still  the  commerce  tributary  to 
the  railroad  outside  of  the  rail  and  water  competing  zone  would 
have  imposed  upon  it  an  additional  burden,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Government  to  see  to  it  that  its  common  carriers  serve  the 
people,  and  all  of  them,  with  equal  fairness  and  impartiality. 

(e)  Railroads,  under  severe  penalties,  should  be  prohibited 
by  law  from  reducing  rates  below  the  remunerative  point  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  water  carrier.     And  if  a  reduction 
results  in  such  destruction,  that  fact  should  be  presumptive  of  the 
carrier's  intent  to  unlawfully  destroy  the  water  carrier  in  case 
the  railroad  attempts  afterwards  to  raise  its  rates. 

(f)  All  dock  sites  and  privileges  should  be  open  on  equal 
terms  to  all  carriers,  and  probably  municipal  ownership  of  such 
sites  would  be  a  satisfactory  safeguard   against  monopoly   of 
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wharfage  opportunities  either  by  a  railroad  or  a  steamboat  com- 
pany; but  I  confess  to  greater  faith  in  Federal  controlled  docks 
on  Federal  improved  waters,  and  therefore  I  should  not  o'bject 
to  the  Government  owning  and  controlling  a  substantial  portion 
of  such  docks. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  my  conclusions  on  the  subject  assigned 
me.  I  have  expressed  them  crudely  and  imperfectly,  but  I  feel 
deeply  that  while  water  transportation  is  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  welfare  and' progress  of  our  people,  yet  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  Government  is  wasting  the  public  treasure  if,  after  im- 
proving our  waterways,  it  fails  to  secure  a  benefit  in  the  form 
of  better  and  more  satisfactory  transportation.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDALL — When  I  entered  the  American  Con- 
gress fourteen  years  ago,  among  my  colleagues  was  a  young 
man  from  New  England  who  was  known  as  a  galvanic,  rapid 
fire  orator,  who  could  talk  faster  and  say  more  in  a  minute  than 
any  one  else  on  earth.  That  young  man  left  Congress  to  take 
a  more  important  mission  in  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  the  mod- 
ern Athens,  the  City  of  Boston,  over  whose  destinies  he  has  had 
the  honor  of  presiding  for  several  years. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure 'to  present  my  old  time 
friend  and  colleague,  Honorable  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor  of 
Boston.  (Applause.) 

Address— Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald 

Mayor  of  Boston,  Mass. 

MR.   CHAIRMAN,   DELEGATES  TO   THE   CONGRESS,   AND  LADIES 

AND  GENTLEMEN: 

I  think  that  on  every  occasion  when  I  have  risen  to  address 
this  gathering  I  have  said  that  we  all  in  the  United  States, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  should  express  our  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  splendid  work  that  has  been  done  for  the  past 
dozen  or  more  years  by  the  presiding  officer  of  this  meeting. 
I  think  that  we  citizens,  all  of  us,  owe  him  a  debt  of  apprecia- 
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tion  that  we  can  never  repay,  because  if  it  were  not  for  the 
indefatigable  work  done  by  him,  joined  in  by  Mr.  Moore,  of 
Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Small,  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary 
Thompson,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other  enthusiasts,  I  do 
not  think  that  we  would  occupy  the  high  position  that  we  do 
today  relative  to  the  transportation  interests  of  the  country. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  testified  their 
appreciation,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  all  testify  our  apprecia- 
tion in  the  slight  manner  that  we  have  been  requested  to  do 
here  today  by  the  payment  of  five  dollars  and  a  subscription  to 
a  publication  that  is  not  put  forth  in  the  interest  simply  of  the 
few  men  who  are  publishing  it,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
generally  throughout  the  country.  (Applause.) 

I  also  wish  to  pay  my  meed  of  respect  to  the  lady  who  spoke 
here  this  afternoon;  and  I  know  that  we  all  feel  assured  that 
our  movement  will  now  go  on  more  successfully  than  ever,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  there  is  any  influence,  whether  it  is  in  the 
home  or  in  public  life,  that  is  as  seductive  as  that  of  woman, 
or  that  can  accomplish  as  much.  Only  the  other  clay  I  was 
reading  a  suggestion  by  one  of  the  women  leaders  of  this  country 
who  asks  the  American  women  actively  interested  in  public 
matters  to  go  about  things  quietly,  after  that  nature  which  is 
most  charming  in  woman,  and  not  attack  public  affairs  in  the 
manner  that  they  are  doing  abroad. 

She  said  that  if  you  approach  an  executive,  whether  he  is 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
or  the  Mayor  of  a  city,  who  has  a  bill  or  ordinance  before  him 
which  you  desire  to  see  passed,  pick  out  three  lovely  members 
of  your  sex,  and  send  them  to  the  Governor,  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  to  the  Mayor;  and  then  a  day  or  two  afterward  send 
three  or  four  more  lovely  women;  and  thin  a  day  or  two  after 
that,  three  more — and  nine  will  generally  accomplish  the  job! 
(Applause.)  And  I  think  I  can  speak  advisedly  with  regard  to 
that  suggestion,  because  I  have  been  the  Mayor  of  a  big  city 
over  five  years,  and  I  think  that  is  the  best  suggestion  I  have 
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ever  heard.  I  hope  that  this  arrangement  will'  not  be  tried  on 
me,  because  I  am  afraid  I  will  submit  to  the  ladies'  charms, 
and  they  will  influence  my  heart  when  perhaps  my  judgment 
forbids — perhaps  not — but  in  reforms  of  this  kind,  as  I  said, 
they  can  be  tremendously  effective. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  reforms  which  are  being  effected 
-now  in  our  great  municipalities  are  due  to  the  splendid  work 
that  the  women  are  doing.  I  know  that  is  the  case  in  the  city 
of  Boston  where  we  owe  largely  to  our  women  the  purity  of 
our  water  supply,  the  purity  of  our  milk  supply,  investigations 
into  health  conditions,  and  investigations  that  are  going  on  into 
the  question  of  the  death  of  babies  under  six  months  of  age. 
I  think  that  nearly  all  of  that  work  was  due  to  the  women  of1 
Boston. 

They  organize  a  little  movement  of  their  own,  and  after  it 
has  gone  on  for  a  time,  in  a  year  or  two  it  is  attached  to  the 
city's  pay-roll,  and  then  we  officially  take  up  the  work  and  it 
continues;  so  they  have  done  splendid  work  in  these  directions, 
and  I  look  to  see  them  do  effective  work  in  this  organization. 
Why  not?  It  is  the  women  of  the  households  that  are  affected 
more  by  this  question  of  transportation  than  by  anything  else 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  women  who  have  to  meet  this  problem 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  due  to  the  high  cost  of  selling,  which 
seems  to  be  the  popular  question  of  the  day.  When  the  woman 
of  the  household  cannot  make  both  ends  meet,  as  is  the  case  in 
-so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  today  in  our  country, 
the  problem  bothers  them  most  of  all.  The  husband  simply 
comes  home  with  his  week's  wage,  whether  it  be  nine  dollars, 
nineteen  dollars,  or  twenty-nine  dollars  a  week,  he  pays  in  so 
much;  and  when  he  is  asked  for  a  dollar  or  two  more  he  does 
not  give  it  readily,  and  the  woman  naturally  demurs  about 
asking  him,  she  hesitates;  and  she  will  undergo  all  kinds  of 
privation  and  disquietude  before  she  will  press  her  husband  for 
another  dollar  or  two.  So  I  say  that  this  question  of  trans- 
portation affects,  to  a  large  extent,  the  life  of  the  average  house- 
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keeper.  I  saw  a  statement  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  the 
farmer  gets  but  forty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  his 
products,  while  the  other  fifty-four  per  cent  goes  to  various 
channels  of  distribution;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  woman  who- 
is  so  vitally  affected  it  is  proper  that  the  women  should  be  in- 
terested in  this  movement.  I  hope  they  will  not  only  continue 
in  this  splendid  movement  here,  but  that  they  will  organise  local 
associations  throughout  the  United  States  so  that  we  will  'not 
only  have  the  benefit  of  their  charming  influence  but  also  of 
their  persistent  and  effective  work. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  altogether  agree  with  Senator  Town- 
send  who  a  few  minutes  ago  intimated  that  the  rivers  should 
be  improved  only  when  it  could  be  shown  that  it  would  result 
in  a  reduced  cost  of  transportation.  I  think  that  perhaps  that 
question  enters  too  often  into  the  discussion  of  appropriations 
for  river  and  harbor  improvements.  I  think  every  stream  was 
put  there  by  God  Almighty  for  some  good  work ;  and  if  it  is 
not  for  transportation,  it  is  for  domestic  use,  or  for  irrigation 
purposes,  or  for  power  purposes;  and  it  is  my  impression  that 
we  here  in  the  United  States  consider  that  the  tremendous 
problem  that  we  have  before  us  is  the  happiness  not  alone  of 
our  present  one  hundred  million  people,  but  of  the  two  hundred 
millions,  or  as  some  people  predict,  the  half  a  billion  people  for 
whom  we  must  eventually  provide ;  and  we  should  examine  care- 
fully the  powers  and  possibilities  of  every  river  in  the  country, 
and  that  our  only  limit  of  appropriations  for  these  rivers  should 
be  the  report  by  the  engineers  that  they  are  not  good  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose;  and  I  would  doubt  if  there  are  any  rivers  in  this 
country  that  cannot  be  made  of  productive  value  in  some  way 
to  the  ninety  millions  of  people,  or  the  two  or  three  hundred 
millions  of  people  who  are  sometime  to  inhabit  this  splendid 
country  of  ours. 

I  retired  from  Congress  March  4,  1901,  the  day  which  has 
gone  down  into  history  as  the  day  when  Senator  Tom  Carter 
talked  a  river  and  harbor  bill  to  death.  .  I  think  that  appropria- 
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tion  amounted  to  something  like  fifty-six  million  dollars.  That 
shows  you  how  careless  we  are  in  this  country,  when  one  man 
could  accomplish  that  feat.  While  protests  went  up  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as  telegrams  and  corre- 
spondence from  representatives  of  this  splendid  organization  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  yet  Senator  Carter's  action  caused 
hardly  a  ripple  of  excitement  in  proportion  to  what  it  really 
meant. 

There  were  various  stories  told  at  the  time  as  to  why  Sen- 
ator Carter  did  it.  He  probably  did  it  with  the  best  informa- 
tion at  hand,  but  it  was  certainly  a  tremendous  blow  at  trans- 
portation improvement  in  the  United  States,  for  it  retarded 
our  waterway  developments  greatly.  While  we  have  perhaps 
recovered  from  it  at  this  present  time,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
evidenced  a  condition  of  the  public  mind  that  was  not  a  healthy 
one. 

Here  we  are  practically  only  ten  years  from  that  period  of 
time,  yet  business  all  over  the  country  is  being  hindered  because 
of  inadequate  transportation  facilities. 

The  train  I  came  over  on  last  night  was  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  late  into  the  station  in  Washington.  It 
left  Boston  at  5  :23  Sunday  night,  and  was  two  hours  late  get- 
ting into  New  York.  This  train  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  trains  in  the  country,  and  on  which  you  pay  an  extra  fare 
of  one  dollar,  was  late.  I  talked  with  an  old  railroad  man,  and 
he  said,  "Mr.  Mayor,  we  simply  cannot  do  the  business."  And 
they  cannot  do  it  in  the  East,  they  cannot  do  it  in  the  North, 
they  cannot  do  it  in  the  South,  they  cannot  do  it  in  the  West; 
and  here  we  are  practically  helpless! 

The  New  Haven  road  raised  forty  million  dollars  on  notes 
within  two  weeks,  on  which  they  paid  six  per  cent  interest. 
That  was  reported  all  over  the  country,  that  they  had  paid  six 
per  cent,  when  the  United  States  Government  placed  its  Pan- 
ama bonds  at  two  or  three  per  cent,  and  the  city  of  Boston  pays 
four  percent -on  its  bonds.  Here  we  are  helpless.  I  picked 
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up  this  morning's  paper  and  saw  that  there  were  ten  people 
killed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  There  have  been  more 
accidents,  more  people  killed,  more  people  injured,  passengers 
and  railroad  employees  alike,  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
ten  years  than  in  all  Europe  combined  ten  times  over;  and  the 
casualties  are  going  to  continue  next  year,  because  we  are  going 
to  do  the  business  of  the  country,  and  move  the  crops  of  last 
year,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  therefore 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  without  adequate  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  railroads  say,  "We  are  powerless;  we  cannot  get 
your  corn  to  the  seaboard;  we  cannot  get  your  wheat  to  the 
seaboard." 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers,  not  alone  in 
the  West  where  there  is  nothing  but  railroad  transportation, 
but  we  in  the  East  in  some  towns  within  ten  miles  of  Boston 
are  paying  ten  dollars  a  ton  for  coal — imagine  it !  Freight  rates 
higher  than  ever;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  transpor- 
tation, there  are  not  either  vessels  enough  or  trains  enough. 
Coal  is  being  hurried  to  the  West  over  the  railroads,  and  over 
the  rivers  that  are  navigable  before  they  freeze  up,  and  we  are 
put  off  with  the  excuse,  "You  have  the  ocean  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year  in  Boston,  that  never  freezes 
up,  you  wait  until  the  other  communities  are  supplied ;"  and  the 
result  is  that  every  family  in  our  part  of  the  country  is  paying 
from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  ton  more  for  coal 
at  the  present  time  than  they  should,  and  thousands  of  families 
and  homes  are  cheerless  and  cold,  although  there  are  more 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  stored  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania 
than  this  generation,  or  two  generations,  can  use. 

Yet  these  conditions  exist,  and  we  sit  idly  by,  hesitating 
about  making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  our  rivers 
and  harbors  that  will  give  us  adequate  transportation  for  our 
fuel. 

I  would  go  further  even  than  Mr.  Townsend  in  regard  to 
terminals.  I  think  the  most  popular  thing  to  do  today,  which 
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should  be  not  only  in  accord  with  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
but  would  strike  a  most  popular  chord  throughout  the  entire 
country,  would  be  for  the  United  States  to  take  possession  and 
hold  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  country.  (Applause.)  I  think 
if  things  continue  as  they  have  in  the  past  two  or  three  years 
that  we  will  have  to  come  to  that.  Certainly,  if  we  can  feder- 
alize  the  water  fronts  of  the  country — although  I  do  not  know 
that  I  quite  agree  with  that  sentiment  of  Mr.  Townsend's,  be- 
cause, as  Mayor  of  the  city,  I  would  very  much  dislike  to  have 
the  water  front  of  Boston,  which  means  so  much  to  us,  and 
which  I  would  be  so  much  concerned  about  as  a  municipal  officer, 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  Federal  authorities.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  a  good  time  to  give  utterance  to  the  sentiment  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Townsend,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  that 
it  is  my  opinion  with  reference  to  that  matter,  that  while  we  are 
willing  to  accept  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Government, 
in  partial  return  for  the  benefits  that  are  derived  by  the  nation 
at  large  as  well  as  to  ourselves  locally,  we  would  not  favor  Fed- 
eral control. 

We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  flat  lands  that 
will  be  improved  on  the  South  Boston  and  the  East  Boston 
water  fronts.  We  intend  to  spend  money  for  our  own  termi- 
nals. We  will  be  very  glad  in  general  to  co-operate  with  the 
Federal  Government  if  it  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  make 
generous  appropriations  for  Boston  harbor.  We  believe  that  the 
railroad  corporations  and  the  water  carriers  should  have  equal 
opportunities;  and  if  we  go  as  far  as  that,  that  is  as  far  as  we 
should  go.  If  the  water  fronts -are  not  entirely  owned  by  the 
Government  then  there  will  still  be  an  element  of  local  pride  in 
their  ownership;  and,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  think  if  the 
Government  should  attempt  to  federalize  our  water  fronts  it 
would  not  only  take  away  the  incentive  to  municipal  ownership, 
but  would  take  away  that  interest  which  should  be  shown  in 
these  improvements  by  local  authorities. 
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I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  President's 
address  this  morning.  I  understand  that  it  was  a  splendid  ad- 
dress, which  had  to  do  chiefly  with  appropriations  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi waterway.  I  want  to  say,  as  the  Mayor  of  the  Metro- 
politan City  of  New  England,  that  we  are  just  as  anxious  that 
the  Mississippi  Valley  should  be  improved  and  that  life  and 
property  along  its  borders  should  be  given  that  protection  which 
a  great  Government  like  the  United  States  can  give,  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  people  themselves.  We  have  all  read  with  solici- 
tude the  stories  of  distress,  how  the  Mississippi  comes  down  and 
wipes  out  of  existence  practically  whole  villages,  demolishing 
thousands,  sometimes  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  value  of  prop- 
erty, and  devastating  plantations  big  and  little,  destroying  the 
cotton  or  the  corn,  rendering  people  helpless,  so  that  the  people 
all  over  the  country  are  importuned  to  raise  money  to  assist  the 
homeless  and  the  houseless.  The  country  looks  with  concern 
upon  a  condition  like  that  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  great 
Father  of  Waters,  which  is  navigable  for  between  two  thousand 
and  three  thousand  miles.  No  true  American  can  read  the  ac- 
counts of  the  suffering  and  distress  and  deprivation  without  a 
sympathetic  response,  and  there  is  but  one  impression  among  all 
Americans,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  the  Gulf,  or  the 
Pacific  coast,  or  from  the  States  on  the  border  line  of  Canada, 
all  agree  that  that  river  should  be  improved  regardless  of  what  it 
is  going  to  cost.  We  all  join  with  you  that  our  representatives 
should  make  that  appropriation.  (Applause.) 

I  believe,  as  I  said  a  year  ago,  that  this  country  can  accom- 
plish these  things  without  impoverishing  anybody.  This  country 
produced  in  the  present  year  $9,000,000,000  of  natural  wealth, 
wealth  coming  out  of  the  soil;  and  manufactured  about  $16,- 
000,000,000,  or  $25,000,000,000  of  natural  products  and  manu- 
factures combined;  yet  our  entire  national  debt  is  only  $800,- 
000,000.  Imagine  that !  Yet  every  year  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  homeless  and  houseless,  property  destroyed,  and  mil- 
lions of  settlers  perhaps  afraid* to  settle  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
because  of  their  fear  of  the  invasion  of  the  mighty  waters. 
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Why,  New  York,  as  I  said  a  year  ago,  has  a  debt  of  over 
a  billion  dollars,  as  was  reported  by  the  papers  the  other  day. 
Suppose  that  New  York  had  hesitated  when  the  tremendous 
problem  of  the  subway  was  presented  to  it,  and  other  big  im- 
provements there,  including  the  dock  problem;  suppose  that 
Mayor  Gaynor  and  the  Board  of  Estimates  had  said,  "We  stop 
right  here.  We  will  not  have  any  subways.  We  do  not  care 
whether  the  Mauretania,  or  the  Lusitania,  or  the  Imperator,  or 
any  one  of  the  myriads  of  vessels  that  are  being  built  across  the 
water,  come  in  here  or  not,  we  are  not  going  to  make  any  pro- 
visions for  them,  because  we  would  have  to  expend  five  or  six 
hundred  million  dollars.  Suppose  they  had  said  that,  why,  it 
would  put  the  blush  of  shame  on  the  cheeks  of  every  American 
citizen  because  we  realize  what  New  York  is  in  its  relationship 
to  the  entire  country.  We  know  what  New  York's  natural  ad- 
vantages are,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  people  of  New  York 
rise  to  a  proper  spirit  and  understanding  of  that  occasion.  They 
say,  "These  moneys  are  all  coming  back  to  us ;  we  have  a  popu- 
lation of  five  or  six  million  people  that  have  got  to  be  housed, 
and  we  must  develop  traffic  conditions  for  them.  No  matter 
what  the  cost  is,  we  must  make  ourselves  ready  for  it.  And  they 
have  gone  on.  As  I  said,  although  she  has  a  billion  dollar  debt, 
New  York  is  not  afraid.  Its  bonds  sell  at  4%  or  4%.  Its 
people  are  happy. 

And  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  feel  about  this  waterway 
improvement  problem  of  ours  here  in  the  United  States.  Jim 
Hills  says — and  I  think  everybody  that  knows  anything  about 
the  railroad  problem  agrees  with  him — that  it  will  take  five 
"billions  and  a  half  to  rehabilitate  the  railroads.  Where  are  they 
going  to  get  it,  with  the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  paying  six  per 
•cent  for  forty  million  dollars'  worth  of  notes;  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  money  market;  with  Europe  throwing  our  se- 
curities back  upon  us,  as  they  have  been  doing  for  three  or  four 
months,  on  account  of  this  war  scare?  Who  can  tell  when 
Europe  will  be  free  from  a  war  scare,  or  how  soon  some  new 
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trouble  will  arise,  among  those  Frenchmen,  Englishmen  and 
Russians?  We  do  not  know  the  hour,  we  do  not  know  the  day 
when  they  will  need  the  money  over  there  themselves.  The 
225,000  miles  of  railway  that  have  been  built  within  the  last 
sixty  years  have  been  largely  financed  in  Europe,  and  now  if 
Europe  says,  "No  more,"  here  we  are  requiring  five  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  to  build  railways  that  are  wanted  in  every  corner 
of  the  United  States,  while  our  freight  is  being  held  up  and  pas- 
sengers killed  because  railroads  cannot  accommodate  the 
business. 

Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  country,  with  less  than  eight 
hundred  million  dollars  of  debt,  hesitating  about  appropriating 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year  to  improve  the  waterways,  so  that  the 
traffic  and  the  transportation  of  the  country  can  go  along  them. 

They  do  these  things  better  over  in  Germany.  One  of  our 
Congressmen  said  last  year  that  we  are  spending  more  money 
for  our  transportation  improvement  than  any  country  in  Europe. 
And  why  should  we  not?  Germany  is  not  as  big  as  Texas,  and 
supports  sixty-five  million  people.  England  is  not  as  big  as  the 
State  of  New  York.  We  are  the  biggest  thing  on  earth,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  (Applause.)  That  is  what  everybody  thinks 
of  us  over  in  Europe.  When  I  was  there  a  year  ago  last  sum- 
mer with  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  went  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  where  they  had  just  completed  an  expenditure 
of  twenty  million  dollars.  None  of  you  have  ever  heard  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  as  a  seaport,  but  they  spent  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  there  for  waterway  improvements,  and  they  were 
going  to  spend  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  Hamburg.  I  said 
to  the  Ober-burgomaster  of  Hamburg,  "Do  you  have  any  com- 
plaint from  your  citizens  about  your  expenditure  in  this  direc- 
tion?" He  replied,  "Oh  no,  Mr.  Mayor,  they  could  not  com- 
plain, there  is  too  much  competition.  If  Hamburg  does  not 
get  the  business  some  other  place  will,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Lon- 
don or  some  other  point ;  we  have  to  do  these  things  to  maintain 
our  commercial  position."  The  result  is  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
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,the  cities  of  Germany  have  expended  eight  hundred  million 
marks,  equal  to  about  two  hundred  million  dollars,  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  because  they  believe  that  the  people  should 
be  permitted  to  live,  and  that,  if  private  capital  does  not  provide 
the  means,  it  is  the  business  of  the  public  to  furnish  the  funds 
for  'these  needed  improvements. 

And  what  is  the  result?  We  do  not  see  any  emigration 
from  Germany  or  from  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe. 
Germany's  population  is  increasing.  The  population  of  Berlin, 
its  first  city,  is  increasing  all  the  time.  The  population  of  Ham- 
burg is  increasing.  That  is  the  case  because  the  Government 
leads  the  way  in  those  great  improvements  that  mean  so  much 
for  a  community.  The  German  Government  believes  in  the 
principle  of  "Live  and  let  live,"  and  although  those  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  municipalities  the  German  Imperial 
Government  has  helped  them.  Emperor  William  has  his  ear  to 
the  ground  and  is  all  the  time  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  his 
sixty-five  million  people.  If  any  public  question  comes  up,  they 
at  once  ask,  "Is  it  necessary  for  .the  happiness  of  the  people,  do 
the  people  want  it?"  If  it  is,  it  is  done,  and  nobody  hears  any 
prediction  that  the  country  is  going  to  be  bankrupted  because  of 
it.  We  are  a  bigger,  richer,  more  powerful  country  in  every 
way,  yet  we  hesitate.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  spend  money  over 
there.  We  want  to  spend  some  money  in  the  United  States 
before  the  present  generation  disappears,  because  this  wood,  corn, 
coal,  iron-ore  and  cotton  that  is  here  now  is  for  the  present  gen- 
eration; it  is  not  going  to  be  stored  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
for  future  generations;  therefore  it  is  our  business  to  provide 
the  present  generation  an  opportunity  to  get  at  it,  and  in  order  to 
get  at  it  properly  we  need  to  have  our  rivers  improved. 

I  want  to  say  that  Boston  has  been  very  well  treated  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  before  I  went  to  Congress  the 
Boston  representatives  were  just  as  willing  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  for  the  Pacific  coast,  or  for  the  New 
York  harbor,  or  for  Galveston,  as  thev  were  for  Boston,  because 
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they  knew  that  you  could  not  build  up  Galveston  or  New  Orleans 
or  improve  any  of  those  harbors,  without  benefiting  Boston. 
We  voted  those  appropriations,  and  our  representatives,  both  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  will  continue  to  vote  for  those  ap- 
propriations. 

Some  of  us  from  the  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts  have 
been  modest.  The  Connecticut  River  has  its  representatives  here 
today  from  great  cities  like  Springfield,  Holyoke,  and  those  com- 
munities along  the  Connecticut  Valley  that  are  interested  in  the 
splendid  improvement  which  can  be  made  in  the  Connecticut 
River  at  a  cost  of  comparatively  a  few  million  dollars.  We  have 
towns  like  Brockton  and  Fall  River  that  make  shoes  for  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  You  want  an  opportunity  to  get  shoes 
cheaper.  Hides  are  going  up.  The  price  of  coal  is  increasing 
because  it  is  all  lail  coal.  If  we  get  the  Connecticut  River  im- 
proved so  as  to  run  right  into  the  ocean  it  would  save  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  future  generations. 

I  think  all  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Merrimac  Valley,  the 
home  of  Whittier.  On  its  banks  are  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Haver- 
hill,  Newburyport,  and  many  busy  mills  and  factories.  The  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  million  dollars  there  would  save  in  trans- 
portation of  coal  enormously.  Upon  investigation  it  has  been 
found  that  in  Massachusetts  we  are  paying  in  that  territory 
seventy  million  dollars  annually  in  transportation  charges  for 
thirty  million  dollars'  worth  of  coal.  Just  imagine  a  condition 
of  affairs  like  that.  I  am  warned  by  the  Chairman  that  my 
time  is  about  up. 

I  glory  in  this  splendid  gathering  today,  and  I  want  to  say  this 
to  Mr.  Ransdell  and  to  the  others  that  have  been  foremost  in 
promoting  this  movement.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  came  down 
here  and  moved  around  with  but  few  delegates,  but  today  we 
have  the  Mayors  of  half  a  dozen  cities,  selectmen,  members  of 
Boards  of  Trade,  Presidents  of  Boards  of  Trade,  and  chief  en- 
gineers. Everybody  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  work  in 
our  part  of  the  country. 
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We  want  to  say  to  you  of  the  South  and  West  that  are  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  and  whose  wealth  is  potential,  that  you  must  not 
think  that  New  England  is  in  the  background.  We  have  given 
you  some  of  our  best  blood  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years;  we 
have  invested  billions  of  money  in  building  up  your  railroads  and 
your  magnificent  cities.  We  want  you  to  appreciate  the  fact, 
however,  that  we  still  have  energy  and  brains,  and  we  want  these 
to  work  with  yours  for  the  development  of  our  common  country. 
We  gave  you  our  brains  and  our  brawn  and  our  younger  men, 
but  we  have  not  ceased  to  feel  an  interest  in  you  and  we  are 
interested  in  your  Mississippi  improvement  and  the  deepening 
of  the  channel  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf.  We  are  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  San  Francisco  harbor  and  in  that  of  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston,  in  fact  the  improvement  of  every  river 
and  harbor  in  this  country.  I  believe — and  I  think  the  people 
of  Boston  believe  with  me — that  this  country  has  the  money  to 
do  these  things,  and  we  ought  not  to  wait  for  future  generations, 
but  get  busy  at  once,  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  develop 
an  improved  system  of  transportation  such  as  we  can  get  by 
making  better  use  of  the  canals,  the  estuaries,  rivers,  bays  and 
harbors,  by  deepening  channels  and  removing  obstructions,  etc., 
and  not  wait  for  future  generations  to  give  these  blessings  to  us. 

I  thank  you.      (Applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald's  address  three  cheers 
and  a  tiger  were  given  by  the  audience  with  great  enthusiasm 
for  "The  Mayor  of  Boston,  he's  all  right." 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — You  see  I  did  not  tell  an  untruth 
when  I  promised  you  an  interesting  program  this  afternoon. 
You  have  only  had  some  of  it.  There  is  more  to  come. 

We  are  going  to  jump  now  from  Boston  to  Portland,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  We  are  going  to  hear  from  another 
live  wire,  a  man  who  represents  the  United  Commercial  Travelers 
of  America,  their  Supreme  Counselor,  Mr.  Hodson,  of  the  city 
of  Portland.  (Applause.) 
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Address-C.  W.  Hodson 

Supreme  Counselor  U.  C.  T.  of  A.,  Portland,  Oregon 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  FELLOW  CITIZENS: 

I  say  "fellow  citizens"  because  I  see  in  the  audience  a  number 
of  ladies.  Those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  trend  of  events 
know  that  the  three  States  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  all 
extended  the  elective  franchise  to  women,  my  home  State  having 
just  fallen  into  line.  (Applause.)  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  Mayor  of  Boston,  I  am  going  to  take  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  this  situation  and  say  to  you  that  along  the  lines  of  your 
complimentary  remarks  about  the  ladies  you  should  make  good 
when  you  go  home  and  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  within  your  power 
lies,  your  ladies  are  placed  on  an  equality  with  yourselves  so  far 
as  voting  is  concerned.  (Applause.) 

I  was  announced  by  the  Chairman  to  speak  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Order  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of 
America.  It  happens  that  I  also  represent  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  city  of  Portland,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  nobody 
else  to  speak  for  that  section,  I  am  going  to  trespass  just  a  few 
moments  on  your  time  in  order  to  say  a  few  words  for  the  State 
and  the  adjacent  territory  from  which  I  come. 

I  have  noted,  while  I  have  been  mingling  with  the  crowds 
in  the  hotel  lobby,  a  little  feeling  of  friction  between  the  different 
sections  represented  here,  and  knowing  your  slogan  to  be  "A 
Policy  and  Not  a  Project,"  and  fearing  that  this  friction  may 
lead  to  a  condition  which  may  possibly  not  result  in  the  adoption 
of  a  "Policy,"  and  perhaps  not  in  the  furtherance  of  a  "Project," 
I  am  going  to  suggest  that  as  a  compromise  between  the  extreme 
East  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  you  focus  your  attention  oii  the 
Columbia  River  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  (Applause.) 

We  have  in  that  stream,  which,  I  fear,  is  almost  unknown  to  a 
large  number  of  eastern  people,  a  navigable  length,  including 
its  tributaries,  of  over  twenty-two  hundred  miles.  The  signifi- 
cance of  that  statement  will  appeal  to  you  when  I  say  that,  were 
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the  proper  improvements  made  by  the  removal  of  the  obstructions 
from  that  stream  and  its  tributaries,  and  all  its  navigable  reaches 
could  be  included  in  one  continuous  channel,  boats  could  load  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Astoria  and  land  their  cargoes  on  the 
clocks  at  St.  Paul  or  St.  Louis.  That,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
entitles  the  Columbia  River  to  at  least  second  place  in  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  improvement.'  True,  we  have  had  con- 
siderable assistance  from  the  Federal  Government,  but  we  have 
felt  that  appropriations  have  not  been  sufficiently  large  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

In  the  city  of  Portland  we  felt  that  the  progress  made 
by  the  Government  was  too  slow,  so  our  Legislature  organized 
the  Port  of  Portland,  creating  a  taxation  district  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  city.  By  direct  taxation  we  have  raised  and  ex- 
pended over  $4,750,000  of  our  own  money  in  clearing  and  deep- 
ening the  channel  of  the  Williamette  and  Columbia,  so  that,  as 
a  result  of  our  operations,  instead  of  being  confined  to  dispatch- 
ing ships  drawing  sixteen  feet,  we  now  send  them  out  drawing 
twenty-seven  feet  at  all  stages  of  the  tide. 

This  wonderful  river  drains  an  area  of  about  250,000  square 
miles,  including,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Northern*  Utah  and  Wyoming.  The  center  of  the  great  trade 
and  shipping  section  of  that  vast  region  is  at  Portland,  where 
rail  and  water  meet,  and  where  the  great  railroad  terminals  must 
be  located.  The  city,  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  recognizing  the  necessity  of  acquiring  adequate 
terminal  and  dock  facilities,  has  created  a  Dock  Commission  and 
has  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000  with  which  to  begin  oper- 
ations; but  it  has  been  found,  upon  investigation,  that  already 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  water  front  of  the  entire  city  is  owned 
by  railroad  corporations,  and  that  of  the  remaining  ten  per  cent, 
seventy-five  per  cent  is  not  for  sale  by  the  owners  at  any  price. 
So  it  has  become  necessary  to  begin  condemnation  proceedings 
for  the  securing  of  land  for  the  building  of  public  docks.  It 
has  further  been  found,  as  to  one  piece  of  land  needed,  that  the 
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owner  has  fixed  the  value  to  the  city  at  the  sum  of  $400,000, 
while  for  taxation  purposes  it  is  assessed  at  only  $113,000,  or 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  asked  of  the  public.  These 
are  conditions  which  I  believe  prevail  in  every  shipping  port 
throughout  the  country,  and  show  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
must  be  overcome  to  make  a  success  of  this  movement.  The  ne- 
cessity of  acquiring  dock  sites  and  suitable  terminals  has  been 
sufficiently  presented  to  you  by  other  speakers,  so  I  need  not 
comment  further  on  it. 

In  the  section  drained  by  the  Columbia  River  we  have  this 
year  raised  over  one  hundred  million  bushels  of  grain,  most  of 
which  goes  to  provide  food  for  people  who  live  in  the  East.  It  is 
therefore  greatly  to  your  interest  that  we  be  enabled  to  get  that 
grain  to  you  at  reasonable  rates.  We  also  produced  this  year 
along  the  Columbia  River,  and  in  sections  of  Oregon  adjacent 
to  it,  1,750,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
use  the  expression  you  used  this  morning,  is  "going  some."  That 
also  is  a  product  which  you  people  need  in  your  manufactures  and 
in  your  building  operations.  We  have  still  remaining  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  alone  over  one-fifth  of  all  the  standing  mer- 
chantable timber  there  is  in  the  United  States  today.  From  this 
you  can  see  that  you  have  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  our 
great  Columbia  River,  which  is  at  least  as  much  as,  if  not  para- 
mount to,  ours. 

As  to  the  methods  of  securing  appropriations :  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  statements  which  have  been  issued  by  different 
commercial  bodies  as  to  the  need  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees to  wait  on  Congress  and  on  State  Legislatures  to  urge 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  carrying 
on  of  this  work.  I  do  not  wish  to  obtrude  my  views  on  this 
body,  but  in  my  humble,  opinion  the  influence  of  committees  of 
this  character  on  legislative  bodies  is  absolutely  nil.  The  only 
influence  to  which  a  Congressman  or  Senator  is  amenable  is  the 
influence  of  the  man  at  home  who  deposits  his  ballot  in  the  box 
when  election  time  comes  around.  (Applause.)  The  legislator 
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will  certainly  give  heed  to  him.  True,  he  listens  respectfully  to 
special  committees;  he  looks  wise,  and  says:  "Yes,  your  project 
is  all  right" ;  but  that  doesn't  get  you  the  appropriations.  So, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  securing 
the  necessary  funds  resolves  itself  into  a  campaign  of  education 
of  the  voter.  A  Congressman  or  a  legislator  will  give  his  sup- 
port to  anything  he  thinks  the  voter  wants.  He  wants  to  be 
returned  to  Congress  or  to  the  State  Legislature,  so  he  keeps 
his  ear  to  the  ground  in  order  that  he  may  know  what  the  popu- 
lar fancy  will  demand.  Let  this  demand  come  from  the  voter, 
and  let  it  be  strong  enough,  and  my  word  for  it  there  will  be  no 
question  as  to  the  appropriations.  (Applause.) 

In  our  State  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  "Oregon  System." 
In  the  event  the  people  want  any  particular  law  which  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  any  reason,  fails  or  refuses  to  give  them,  they  have  the 
means  at  hand  by  the  initiative  of  proposing  that  law  and  putting 
it  upon  the  statute  books.  Now,  whether  it  is  welcome  news  or 
not  to  the  majority  of  my  hearers,  I  believe  that  same  system, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  modified  from  the  form  in  which  we 
use  it,  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  adopted  by  every  State  in  the 
Union,  so  that  the  power  to  legislate  will  be  reserved  to  the  peo- 
ple if  they  wish  to  exercise  it;  and  it  is  right,  under  proper 
restrictions,  that  it  should  be  so.  We  have  overworked  it  to 
some  extent  in  our  State,  it  is  true,  for  we  have  used  it  in  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  instances  during  the  last 
six  years.  Switzerland  has  had  it  since  1848,  and  during  that 
period  has  used  it  only  four  times;  so  that  in  that  particular  we 
have  been  "going  some"  in  Oregon;  but,  under  proper  restric- 
tions that  can  be  regulated  so  the  privilege  cannot  be  abused, 
as  the  "big  stick"  to  be  kept  behind  the  door,  it  is  the  proper 
thing  for  every  State  in  this  Union  to  have. 

In  this  matter  of  education,  your  Chairman  and  Secretary 
have  called  your  attention  to  the  means  your  official  board  has 
adopted  for  the  distribution  of  literature.  You  have  also  trie 
support  of  the  newspaper  fraternity.  But  this  same  newspaper 
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fraternity  has  also  operated  against  you  to  some  extent,  in  that 
when  this  question  of  appropriations  has  come  up  in  the  past, 
they  have  been  pleased  to  denominate  it  "pork  barrel  legisla- 
tion." Now,  I  submit  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  "pork  bar- 
rel" is  about  all  that  has  been  in  evidence  in  Congress  for  some 
years  past;  the  appropriations  have  been  the  main  feature,  prin- 
cipally for  the  reason  that  the  constituents  of  our  Congressmen 
have  demanded  them,  and  for  that  reason  they  have  secured 
them.  I  dislike  the  designation,  because  it  is  from  that  "pork 
barrel"  that  this  Congress  must  get  the  sinews  of  war  with  which 
to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  namely,  to  speak 
of  the  support  of  this  organization  by  the  members  of  the  Order 
of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America.  In  speaking  of 
the  "commercial  traveler"  I  do  -not  want  you  to  have  in  mind  the 
old  type  of  "drummer"  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the 
man  who  would  strut  into  town  with  a  shiny  silk  hat  six  inches 
higher  than  the  ordinary  man  wore ;  with  a  long,  silk- faced  Prince 
Albert  coat;  gray  checked  trousers;  mouse-colored  spats;  tooth- 
pick-toe patent  leather  shoes;  a  vest  that  was  the  envy  of  every 
colored  porter  he  chanced  to  meet;  who  wore  a  diamond  as  big 
as  a  peanut  in  his  shirt  front;  a  renegade  who  recognized  no  rights 
of  organized  society  and  flouted  common  decency.  But  I  want 
you  to  have  in  mind  the  traveling  man  of  today;  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement;  a  lover  of  home  and  family;  the  modern 
"live  wire"  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  business;  the  man 
who  is  the  pioneer  in  all  your  commercial  enterprises;  the  man 
who  penetrates  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth  in  quest  of 
trade ;  the  man  of  gentlemanly  address  and  kindly  impulses ;  the 
man  of  geniality,  who  seeks  out  the  little  cross-roads  merchant, 
fraternizes  with  him  and  the  customers  who  come  in  to  make 
their  little  purchases,  and  who  spends  a  few  hours  with  them  in 
social  intercourse.  These  are  the  men  who  form  the  channel, 
Mr.  Chairman,  through  which  you  can  forward  your  eclnca- 
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tional  propaganda,  and  its  equal  cannot  be  found  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  (Applause.) 

These  men  go  out  spreading  the  gospel  of  good  cheer;  they 
tell  the  latest  funny  stories;  they  make  it  their  business  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact;  they  bubble 
over  with  good  nature;  they  win  the  confidence  of  everyone,  and, 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  spread  the  very  information  which 
you  want  disseminated.  They  are  students.  They  are  fully 
aware  that  there  are  but  three  divisions  of  all  the  great  commer- 
cial activities  of  the  world — production,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption. They  know  that  so  long  as  these  work  in  harmony 
business  prospers.  They  have  learned  that  any  disturbance  in 
the  ordinary  relationship  existing  between  producer  and  consumer 
lessens  their  chances  of  doing  business,  and  that  if  either  of  these 
great  factors  is  out  of  tune  it  results  in  loss  to  them.  They  also 
know  that  transportation  is  the  most  important  element  entering 
into  distribution,  and  therefore  know  that  its  regulation  is  of 
prime  necessity.  Rates  which  will  enable  commodities  to  move 
freely  mean  much  to  the  traveling  man. 

The  rates  charged  by  railroad  companies  are  said  to  be  low 
enough  now,  even  too  low  to  be  compensatory.  I  am  free  to 
say  I  am  not  informed  on  that  subject.  I  admit  I  do  not  know 
what  an  honest  compensatory  rate  is,  and  under  the  present  sys- 
tem I  do  not  believe  anybody  else  does.  I  submit  to  you  (and  I 
Avant  you  to  challenge  the  statement  if  it  is  not  correct)  that  you 
never  heard  of  a  railroad  line  being  constructed  but  what  the 
tariff  officials  sat  in  their  offices  and  figured  the  rates  for  trans- 
portation which  were  to  be  charged,  regardless  of  whether  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  line  cost  ten  thousand  or  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  mile. 

No  other  business  was  ever  conducted  in  that  manner.  The 
manufacturer,  jobber,  wholesaler,  retailer,  all  base  their  selling 
charges  on  the  cost  of  equipping  and  conducting  their  business. 
Not  so  with  the  railroads  whose  business  is  selling  transporta- 
tion. You  will  all  agree  that  this  is  not  right.  With  all  rail 
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transportation  lines  operating  on  such  a  basis,  how  are  we  to  se- 
cure competition  ?  Somebody  should  know  what  the  cost  is,  and 
it  should  be  reflected  in  the  rate  sheets.  But  how  are  we  to 
arrive  at  what  real  cost  is?  This  suggestion  reminds  me  of  a 
little  story  that  was  told  at  a  banquet  given  the  other  night  in 
my  home  town,  which  bears  on  the  subject  of  doing  business  on 
the  cost  basis.  It  was  told  by  the  manager  of  one  of  our  daily 
newspapers,  who  said  that  one  of  our  furniture  dealers,  who  takes 
liberal  space  in  advertising  his  business,  announced  a  special  sale 
of  a  certain  piece  of  furniture  which  is  in  common  use,  at  a 
price  of  $20.00,  it  being  featured  as  a  special  reduction.  Next 
day  a  competitor  advertised  the  same  article  and  made  the  price 
$15.00.  The  following  day  the  first  man  came  back  with  a  reduc- 
tion to  $10.00.  The  day  following  his  competitor  made  a  price 
of  $5.00.  Then  the  man  who  advertised  the  first  cut  price  at 
$20.00  called  up  his  competitor  on  the  telephone  and  said :  "See 
here,  I  don't  know  how  far  you  want  to  go  with  this  price  cut- 
ting, but  if  you  make  any  further  reduction  I'll  advertise  those 
goods  at  cost."  (Applause.) 

Now,  if  we  could  only  start  these  railroads  to  competing  with 
each  other  on  the  cost  basis,  there  might  not  be  so  much  need  for 
the  further  efforts  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
With  rates  based  on  legitimate  cost  of  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation,  and  with  the  over-capitalization  and  speculative 
features  eliminated,  ample  means  would  be  forthcoming  to  en- 
able every  one  of  the  rail  lines  to  build  additional  tracks  and 
make  all  needed  additions  to  equipment  for  handling  the  traffic. 
With  our  waterways  improved,  making  them  the  great  regula- 
tors which  nature  intended  they  should  be,  the  question  of  fair 
transportation  rates  would  be  forever  settled  in  this  country. 

The  Order  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America  is 
composed  of  seventy  thousand  of  the  livest  wires  that  ever  packed 
a  grip  and  went  into  the  commercial  highways  and  byways.  It 
is  their  combined  energy  and  effort,  their  knowledge,  their  intelli- 
gence, their  influence,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  place  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  this  body.  Armed  with  facts  for  presentation,  they  will 
make  you  the  finest  and  most  efficient  agency  for  publicity  and 
education  you  can  hope  to  secure  in  this  work,  and  through  that 
means  they  will  furnish  a  solution  of  the  problems  confronting 
this  Congress.  We  are  yours  to  command.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — We  are  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
to  have  a  unique  and  very  unusual  treat  in  an  illustrated  address 
on  a  subject  which  has  been  referred  to,  I  believe,  by  nearly  every 
speaker  that  has  addressed  you  so  far — the  question  of  terminals. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  in  the  Union  is  going  to 
talk  to  us  on  that  subject,  and  he  is  going  to  illustrate  his  ad- 
dress. The  room  will  be  darkened,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  you  will 
be  interested,  and  that  his  talk  will  be  highly  instructive. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  introduce  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Harding,  of  New  York  City.  (Applause.) 

What  Constitutes  a  Terminal  for  Water  Transportation 
Address— H.  McL.  Harding 

Consulting  Engineer  Dept.  of  Docks,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Introduction. 

The  importance  of  terminals,  not  only  for  water,  but  also  for 
rail,  transportation,  has  only  lately  been  fully  comprehended. 
When  it  is  stated  that  of  the  $1.59 — the  transportation  expense 
of  a  ton  of  freight  of  a  certain  classification  between  New  York 
and  Galveston,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles — eighty  cents 
represents  the  terminal  expenses,  and  the  remaining  seventy-nine 
cents  all  the  carrying  expenses,  the  subject  is  well  worth  attention. 

When  the  cost  at  the  New  York  and  Washington  terminals 
in  rail  transportation  is  at  least  double  all  the  costs  of  carrying 
between  these  two  cities,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  secure  full 
information. 

Finally,  when  in  these  days  of  agitation  against  high  trans- 
portation rates,  it  is  stated  by  two  of  the  most  important  business 
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men  in  a  western  city  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
who  aie  most  friendly  to  water  transportation,  that  after  re- 
peated trials,  the  terminal  expenses  employing  manual  labor  from 
the  boat  up  the  levee  to  the  top  of  the  bank  was  more  than  the 
saving  of  water  over  rail  carriage,  evidently  the  question  of 
terminal  improvements,  especially  on  our  inland  rivers,  cannot 
well  be  postponed  for  future  consideration. 

In  one  case  where  the  material  was  floated  down  the  river  on 
a  raft  belonging  to  one  of  these  men,  costing  nothing  for  car- 
riage, the  terminal  expenses  were  more  than  the  saving  effected 
by  no  cost  of  carriage. 

Most  remarkable  figures  have  been  submitted  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cost  of  transportation  upon  the  cost  of  living,  and, 
as  has  been  proverbially  asserted  by  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  "the  cost  of  transportation  affects  every 
man,  woman  or  child  who  wears  clothing  or  eats  food."  None 
can  escape  it,  the  greatest  or  the  least. 

As  the  total  of  terminal  charges  as  shown,  is  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  transportation  charges,  terminals  should  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  the  appendix  of  transportation,  but  as  of  equal 
value  with  the  channel  and  the  steamship,  the  rail  and  the  loco- 
motive. 

Although  reference  to  the  economy  of  terminals  has  been 
given  first,  yet  by  most  transportation  managers  economy  at  ter- 
minals is  subordinated  to  rapidity;  that  is,  rapidity  of  movement 
is  considered  even  more  essential  than  economy.  The  charter 
value  of  a  large  coastwise  steamship  may  be  four  hundred  dol- 
lars per  day.  One  day  saved  on  the  time  of  one  ship's  trip  repre- 
sents no  inconsiderable  amount.  On  a  fleet  of  a  dozen  vessels,  it 
means  increased  dividends. 

On  the  inland  rivers,  where  there  are  a  number  of  landings 
to  be  made  on  each  trip,  and  where,  by  means  of  powerful  search- 
lights, night  travel  can  now  be  made  as  quickiy  and  as  safely 
as  by  day,  rapidity  of  movements  attained  by  electric  transferring 
machinery,  requiring  few  men  indeed  on  the  vessel  or  the  shore, 
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signifies  many  more  trips  per  season,  and  may  add  that  one 
thing  which  was  needed  to  round  out  the  full  measure  of  success- 
ful inland  water  transportation. 

Provided  there  are  complete  terminals  with  no  terminal  ele- 
ments lacking,  the  greater  possible  rapidity  of  river-terminal 
freight  movements  over  possible  rail-terminal  movements  can 
often  more  than  equalize  the  greater  speed  of  the  locomotive 
over  the  "power-boat." 

A  thousand  tons  of  miscellaneous  or  package  freight  from 
a  properly  designed  barge  can  be  discharged,  including  assorting 
and  distributing  according  to  consignments,  in  but  a  fraction 
of  the  time  it  would  require  to  unload  one  thousand  tons  of  such 
freight  from  over  one  hundred  freight  cars.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  barge-loading  and  discharging  can  go  on  simultaneously, 
hence, 

ist.  Greater  water-terminal  rapidity  in  freight  transference 
over  that  of  rail  terminals  can  more  than  neutralise  the  advan- 
tages, in  average  hauls,  of  the  greater  speed  between  the  ter- 
minals of  rail  carriage  over  water  carriage. 

2nd.  Possible  water-terminal  saving  in  freight  transferring, 
over  the  expense  of  rail-terminal  transferring,  can  be  made  more 
than  even  the  saving  in  water  carriage  over  rail  carriage,  for 
the  average  trip-distance. 

^rd.  Properly  designed  and  mechanically  equipped  termi- 
nals, co-ordinated  with  land  transportation,  are  vital  to  the  com- 
petitive success  of  water  transportation. 

While  the  type  of  boat  may  not  come  within  the  province  of 
terminals,  yet  a  boat  not  suitable  for  quick  loading  and  discharg- 
ing should  not  be  adopted  if  rapidity  and  economy  are  to  be  at- 
tained. It  may  be  said  that  the  steamboat  on  the  rivers  should 
be  for  passengers,  but  the  power-boat  with  barges,  for  freight. 

There  should  be  in  one  tow,  large  steel  barges  for  large  cities, 
smaller  barges  for  the  towns  and  villages  and  the  smaller  barges 
divided  into  sections,  each  section  representing  a  small  village  or 
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landing.  The  discharging,  assorting  and  distributing  should  be 
performed  by  one  continuous  operation  of  the  machinery. 

At  the  largest  cities,  a  barge  to  be  discharged  is  left  and  a 
full  one  taken.  The  power-boat  is  the  locomotive  and  the  barges 
are  the  freight  cars,  some  of  which,  as  on  the  German  rivers,  may 
have  a  capacity  of  from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand  tons, 
each  equal  to  that  of  a  coastwise  steamship.  The  tonnage  will 
often  be  limited  by  the  river's  depth.  An  eight  hundred  ton 
barge  can  be  towed  where  there  is  only  six  feet  of  water. 

Some  barges  may  be  regarded  as  floating  terminals.  The 
freight  can  be  loaded  directly  into  them  by  electric  machinery 
as  received  from  the  shipper,  and  be  assorted  and  distributed 
according  to  consignments  when  discharged  by  the  same  type 
of  mechanism.  There  are  many  elements  of  a  successful  termi- 
nal, and  these  differ  according  to  the  location. 

Piers  and  Quay  Walls. 

At  a  large  seaport  terminal,  or  where  there  is  a  large  harbor 
or  extensive  basins,  there  may  be  projecting  piers,  as  at  most 
of  the  Atlantic  terminals.  At  inland  river  terminals,  on  rivers 
of  the  average  width,  the  quay  wall  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
river  is  generally  adopted. 

Upon  these  piers  and  walls  there  should  be  erected  trans- 
shipment sheds;  then  to  the  rear  of  these,  transfer  sheds  or  bulk- 
head sheds,  the  warehouses.  There  should  also  be  connecting  rail- 
ways. Sidings  and  storage  tracks  must  be  available,  as  well  as 
classification  yards.  Dray  areas  and  platforms,  with  the  car 
platforms  and  storage  yards  for  coarse  freight  should  not  be 
neglected.  There  should  be  the  latest  types  of  electrical  trans- 
ferring machinery,  so  as  to  permit  of  rapid,  economical  and 
easy  movements  between  the  ship  and  all  the  terminal  elements, 
and  also  between  the  terminal  elements  themselves. 

In  order  that  an  engineering  paper  may  be  of  practical  value, 
it  should  be  of  a  constructive  nature,  showing  how  any  sugges- 
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lions  or   recommendations  may  be  adapted  to  actual   use.     It 
should  be  specific  as  well  as  general. 

If  the  slow,  expensive  manual  labor  is  to  be  replaced  by  this 
fast  economical  mechanism,  then  to  secure  the  best  results  the 
terminal  elements  should  be  designed  and  planned  with  that  end 
in  view,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  old  methods.  If  a  new 
ocean  or  river  terminal  is  to  be  constructed,  or  an  old  one  recon- 
structed, then  the  following  subjects  may  be  of  instructive  in- 
terest : 


1st.  The  water  frontage 
2nd.  Finance 

3rd*.  Restrictive    local    condi- 
tions 

4th.  Trade   markets 
5th.  General   plan   for   initial 
and  future  development 
6th.  The    stiucture    of    piers, 
bulkheads    and    quay 
walls 

7th.  Trans-shipment  sheds 
8th.  Transfer  sheds 
9th.  Warehouses 
10th.  Correlation    of    terminal 

elements 

llth.   Installation  costs 
12th.  Terminal     capacity     per 
lineal  frontage 


13th.  Conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
by  any  freight  trans- 
ferring machinery 

14th.  Freight  movements 

15th.  Consignments 

16th.  Assorting  and  distribu- 
ting 

17th.  Types  of  machinery 

18th.  Later  types 

19th.  Methods  of  operation 

20th.  Transferring  capacity 

21st.    Initial  cost  of  installation 

22nd.  Operating  costs  by  ma- 
chinery 

23rd.  Manual  labor  costs 

24th.  Advantages  of  mechani- 
cal transference 

25th.  General  costs 


26th.  Other  machines 
27th.  Conclusions 


The  Water  Frontage. 

The  harbor  or  river  in  front  of  a  city  terminal  is  nature's 
highway  or  river-road,  and  is  free  for  all.  As  this  great  public 
water-road  is  for  the  travel  and  traffic  not  only  of  one  city,  county 
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or  state,  but  of  all,  the  improvement,  care  and  supervision  of 
this  main  road  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  and  is  so 
recognized. 

The  land  terminal  of  a  city  is  an  extension  of  city  roads  or 
highways  to  connect  them  with  this  river-road,  and  therefore 
should  be  controlled  and  maintained  in  the  same  way  as  other 
city  or  county  roads. 

If,  in  a  city  road,  a  ravine  or  other  gap  intervenes,  rendering 
road  haulage  or  transportation  difficult  or  expensive,  this  gap 
must  be  bridged  over.  If,  in  city  roads  connecting  with  this 
great  public  water-road,  namely,  the  river,  steep  banks  intervene 
which  render  terminal  haulage  slow,  difficult  or  expensive,  this 
gap  must  be  similarly  bridged  over;  the  quay  walls  correspond- 
ing to  the  bridge  abutments,  and  the  overhead  steel  girders  of 
the  transferring  machinery  to  the  overhead  girders  of  the  bridge 
of  the  country  road. 

That  which  is  for  the  common  use  and  advantage  of  the 
whole  city  should  be  provided  by  the  city.  Not  only  so,  but  river 
terminals  should  be  owned,  controlled  and  maintained  by  the 
city,  county  or  state,  the  same  as  other  roads. 

Finance. 

The  expenditure  for  the  terminal  improvement  should  not 
be  regarded  as  an  expense,  but  as  a  self-sustaining  or  possibly 
under  some  circumstances  as  an  income-producing  investment. 

Many  states  and  cities,  as  is  well  known,  are  now  expending 
large  sums  for  improving  their  terminal  facilities.  Not  only 
is  a  city  or  town  increased  in  population  and  wealth  by  im- 
proved terminal  facilities,  but  also  the  .direct  hinterland  and  the 
whole  state  becomes  more  prosperous,  but  the  city  owning  the 
terminal  is  chiefly  benefited. 

Part  of  the  investment  is  often  made  by  the  state;  and  the 
terminals  are  often  under  the  control  of  joint  commissions  rep- 
resenting the  individual  city  and  the  state.  If  such  a  com- 
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mission  be  composed  of  men  of  high  standing  who,  from  long 
experience  and  familiarity  with  the  situation,  understand  the 
needs  of  each  community,  there  will  be  eliminated  the  possibil- 
ity of  favoritism  towards  any  particular  transportation  company. 
Such  commissions  at  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco  and  at  almost 
all  foreign  ports,  have  achieved  excellent  results.  The  large 
amounts  expended  by  foreign  cities,  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  such  port  improvements,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  and 
lesson. 

In  addition  to  the  many  terminals  controlled  by  transporta- 
tion companies  and  the  few  terminals  owned  by  cities,  there 
should  be  large  terminals  containing  all  the  terminal  elements, 
for  through  or  commercial  freight  for  the  use  of  the  whole  pub- 
lic, but  these  may  be  owned  and  controlled  by  private  companies. 
These  should  be  for  the  use,  not  only  of  one  transportation  com- 
pany, but  of  all,  both  water  and  rail,  steamship,  steamboat,  power- 
boat, barge  and  lighter,  and  co-ordinated  with  these  the  tracks  of 
many  competing  railway  companies. 

Such  terminals  are  now  becoming  a  favorite  form  of  con- 
servative investment,  being  regarded  in  the  same  class  as  other 
transportation  investments,  it  becoming  known  what  an  im- 
portant part  they  constitute  in  transportation. 

Restrictive  Local  Conditions. 

On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  necessary  land 
for  large  terminals  complete  with  all  the  terminal  elements,  and 
because  of  other  restrictions  inseparable  from  the  water  front  of 
a  large  city,  such  private  terminals  should  be  located  in  the  out- 
lying districts  or  just  beyond  the  border  line  of  cities,  where 
land  is  less  expensive,  where  ample  berthing  frontage  -can  be 
obtained  with  room  for  long  quay  walls,  correctly  designed  sheds 
and  warehouses,  and  possible  market  locations  for  many  kinds 
of  products,  such  as  fish,  fruit,  meats  and  vegetables. 
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Trade  Markets. 

At  such  markets  at  a  large  terminal,  whereby  there  can  be 
an  economical  exchange  of  commodities  between  water  and  rail, 
both  inbound  and  outbound,  a  reduction  in  costs  of  such  prod- 
ucts can  be  effected,  due  to  the  elimination  of  many  rehandlings, 
drayage  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  present  methods. 

Such  markets,  combined  with  and  under  the  control  of  such 
a  terminal,  would  greatly  increase  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce. The  buyer  and  seller  could  here  come  together;  the 
seller  knowing  that  he  would  find  an  immediate  market  for  the 
sale  of  his  products,  and  the  buyer  knowing  that  nowhere  else 
could  he  purchase  so  cheaply  at  first  hand. 

It  seems  that  such  a  terminal  would  constitute  a  trade  city  in 
its  broadest  sense,  even  to  the  terminal  having  its  own  banks 
and  exchange  facilities.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  a  low  cost 
of  transportation  due  to  terminal  improvements,  a  rich  hinter- 
land and  a  freight  transfer  point,  will  even  create  a  terminal  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  terminals  will  similarly  retard 
a  city's  growth,  as  is  evidenced  by  many  striking  examples. 

General  Plan  for  Initial  and  Future  Development. 

Any  complete  terminal  should  have  sufficient  area  for  all 
possible  immediate  freight  movements  between  the  different  ter- 
minal elements,  and  also  area  for  a  future  tonnage  increase.  The 
possibility  of  the  congestion  of  freight  movements  should  always 
be  avoided,  as  even  a  little  congestion  produces  delay  and  much 
expense. 

After  it  has  been  approximately  determined  what  will  be 
the  tonnage  to  be  handled  at  a  terminal,  then  the  lengths  of  the 
lineal  frontage  can  be  estimated,  the  dimensions  of  the  various 
sheds  and  warehouses  closely  determined,  the  length  of  the  stor- 
age tracks  and  the  amount  of  the  machinery  to  give  the  necessary 
transferring  capacity. 
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The  Structure  of  Piers,  Bulkheads  and  Quay  Walls. 

The  nature  of  the  structures  should  largely  depend  upon  the 
importance  of  the  terminal.  For  the  larger  terminals  along  the 
inland  rivers  there  are  recommended  concrete  quay  walls ;  at  those 
of  terminals  of  medium  size,  concrete  or  reinforced  steel  piling; 
and  at  the  smaller  terminals,  wooden  piles  and  trestles,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  should  be  properly  treated. 

Trans-shipment  Sheds. 

It  may  be  said  that  trans-shipment  sheds  upon  piers  should 
be  of  one  story,  forty  feet  in  height,  their  length  and  width  de- 
pending upon  the  location.  Should  these  sheds  be  on  piers  of  one 
thousand  feet  in  length,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  900  feet 
long,  138  feet  wide  and  40  feet  high. 

Along  the  river  front,  where  there  are  quay  walls  and  suf- 
ficient rear  lands,  the  trans-shipment  and  transfer  sheds  may 
be  combined  in  one  building.  Such  sheds  should  have  their 
greatest  length  at  right  angles  to  the  water  front,  be  of  one  story 
in  height  with  elevated  platforms,  the  lower  section  below  the 
platforms  being  approximately  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  the 
upper  about  twenty-six  feet.  The  width  may  be  one  hundred 
feet,  and  the  length,  depending  upon  the  location,  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  feet. 

Such  sheds  may  be  constructed  of  steel  and  painted  gal- 
vanized iron,  lined  with  cement  or  other  material,  steel  girder 
roof  construction  coated  so  as  to  be  fire  resisting,  the  floors  of 
cement  covered  with  asphalt.  Wire  glass  would  be  used  instead 
of  iron  shutters,  and  rolling  doors  should  be  installed.  The 
sheds  should  be  fully  equipped  with  a  sprinkler  system. 

The  function  of  trans-shipment  sheds  is  chiefly  as  a  place  for 
the  purpose  of  trans-shipment  to  other  steamships,  to  barges 
and  lighters  for  temporary  holding,  for  inspection  or  distribu- 
tion, or  as  a  passageway  to  the  transfer  sheds  or  to  the  ware- 
houses. The  trans-shipment  sheds  are  not  to  be  used  for  the 
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storage  of  freight,  and  should  be  kept  as  free  from  hold-over 
freight  as  possible.  Such  freight  as  must  be  held  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more  for  trans-shipment  should  be  tiered  high  to  econo- 
mize floor  space  and  to  avoid  congestion. 

By  the  installation  of  transferring  machinery,  such  freight 
as  is  often  held  within  the  trans-shipment  sheds  because  there 
is  no  other  place  for  it  or  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of 
moving  by  manual  labor,  can  be  taken  directly  to  the  transfer 
sheds  or  warehouses  for  storage  at  small  expense. 

Transfer  Sheds. 

To  the  rear  of  the  projecting  piers  and  trans-shipment  sheds 
are  the  transfer  sheds  for  the  transference  to  and  from  the  cars 
or  drays,  and  for  a  shorter  time  storage  than  for  warehouse 
storage. 

These  transfer  sheds,  which  may  be  one  hundred  feet  in 
width,  and  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  can  be 
arranged  in  groups  of  three,  five  or  more.  The  sheds  should  be 
of  one  story  in  height  with  elevated  or  auxiliary  floors  or  plat- 
forms, the  lower  section  being  fourteen  feet  in  height  and  the 
upper  section  twenty-six  feet. 

Within  the  lower  section  of  such  transfer  sheds  may  be  the 
railway  tracks  and  platforms,  dray  areas  and  dray  platforms. 
Longitudinal  openings  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  sheds 
between  the  upper  and  lower  sections.  As  there  can  be  a  large 
number  of  transfer  sheds,  certain  of  these  can  be  rented  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  merchants  or  transportation  companies  in- 
stead of  trans-shipment  sheds  as  is  the  usual  custom. 

Warehouses. 

To  the  rear  of  the  above  sheds,  more  remote  from  t\if 
water's  edge,  may  be  the  warehouses  for  long  continued  storage. 
These  will  be  of  several  stories;  the  lower  story  being  reserved 
for  the  car  tracks  and  dray-platforms.  This  lower  story  is 
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fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  upper  stories  of  sufficient  height 
to  permit  of  high  tiering.  Such  warehouses  should  be  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete,  fireproof  with  every  modern 
improvement  including  sprinklers  for  fire  protection. 

The  warehouse  buildings  are  separated  by  broad  air-spaces 
or  shafts  for  the  reduction  of  fire  risks  and  to  give  light  and 
ventilation.  These  shafts  can  also  be  used  for  raising  and 
lowering  freight  between  the  ground  and  the  upper  stories.  Car 
platforms  will  be  constructed  in  the  lower  story,  and  above 
these  platforms  are  openings  through  which  freight  can  be  taken 
to  the  upper  floors  and  there  stored. 

Outside  overhead  runways  will  enable  freight  to  be  carried 
directly  into  the  second  or  third  stories  of  the  warehouses,  so 
that  these  floors  can  be  directly  served  without  any  rehandling. 
Other  buildings  and  structures,  such  as  power-houses,  coal 
trestles  and  elevated  oil  pockets,  should  be  provided  where  the 
terminal  is  of  sufficient  size.  There  should  be  cold-storage 
warehouses  and  market  sheds.  The  terminal-industrial  section, 
the  private-industrial  section  and  the  residential  section,  form 
part  of  a  complete  terminal. 

Correlation  of  Terminal  Elements. 

All  the  elements  of  a  terminal  should  be  connected  or  tied 
together  by  surface  railway  tracks  and  overhead  transfer  tracks. 
It  should  be  possible  to  move  freight  between  the  vessel,  the 
different  sheds  and  warehouses,  by  mechanical  methods,  includ- 
ing assorting,  distributing  and  tiering.  To  perform  the  differ- 
ent freight  movements  rapidly  and  economically  by  mechanical 
methods  is  an  essential  requisite  to  a  successful  terminal. 

Installation  Costs. 

Subject  to  local  conditions  there  seems  to  be  a  possible  ap- 
proximate proportional  cost  depending  upon  the  annual  tonnage 
to  be  handled.  This,  for  large  tonnage  capacity,  may  be  said 
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to  vary  between  two  and  three  dollars  per  ton  increasing  per 
ton  for  the  smaller  tonnage.  This  amount  per  ton  can  be 
largely  increased,  depending  upon  the  type  of  construction. 

An  excellent  terminal  with  the  essential  elements,  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  one  million  tons  of  high  class  freight,  can 
be  constructed  for  an  amount  between  two  and  three  millions 
of  dollars.  This  does  not  however  include  the  cost  of  the  land. 
Should  some  of  the  terminal  elements  be  omitted  this  amount 
can  be  reduced. 

A  terminal  for  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  freight,  with 
combined  trans-shipment  and  transfer  sheds  but  without  ware- 
houses and  with  concrete  quay  walls,  transferring  machinery 
and  car-track  sidings,  would  cost  about  $150,000,  conditions 
being  favorable. 

Terminal  Capacity  per  Lineal  Frontage. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  lineal  transferring  capacity  of 
a  terminal,  that  is,  the  number  of  tons  which  can  be  transferred 
annually  over  a  certain  number  of  lineal  feet,  yards,  or  meters. 
Upon  this  knowledge  depends  the  number  and  length  of  the 
piers  and  the  number  of  quay  wall  feet  for  receiving  and  dis- 
charging annually  a  certain  tonnage. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained 
from  mere  theoretical  considerations  as  there  are  too  many 
doubtful  factors.  There  are,  however,  valuable  and  extensive 
records  from  -many  terminal  ports,  and  from  these  may  be  seen 
the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  as  stated  in  this  paper.  These 
figures  of  actual  performance  are  for  unimproved  and  improved 
ports  and  even  for  the  same  ports  before  and  after  improve- 
ment. 

That  the  traffic  of  a  terminal  may  be  handled  most  advan- 
tageously, it  is  essential  to  determine  not  only  what  should  be 
the  length  and  the  design  of  its  piers  and  quays,  the  arrangement 
and  relative  positions  of  its  sheds,  warehouses,  railroad  tracks, 
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platform  and  dray  areas,  but  also  their  co-ordination  and  equip- 
ment and  the  prevailing  class  or  classes  of  commodities  to  be 
transferred.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  decided  in  the  design 
of  a  terminal  is  for  what  annual  tonnage  provision  should  be 
made. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  has  been  done  at  various  ports 
which  are  not  supplied  with  modern  appliances,  the  following 
annual  figures  are  given: — 

In  Havre,  350  tons  per  lineal  meter 

In  Rouen,  439  " 

In  Boulogne,  479  " 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  540  " 

In  Genoa,  590  " 

In  Santos,  594  "   "   " 

In  Marseilles,  605  "       "       " 

In  the  case  of  Liverpool  upwards  of  eight  hundred,  tons  per 
lineal  yard  have  passed  through  the  sheds  at  that  port  in  one 
year.  One  thousand  tons  is  customary  at  Russian  ports.  As 
much  as  two  thousand  tons  per  meter  per  year  have  been  handled 
across  certain  quays  at  Antwerp  and  Liverpool. 

These  figures  represent  the  actual  annual  average  of  the  use 
made  of  the  whole  of  the  quays  of  each  port  in  the  year  to 
which  they  apply,  it  being  obvious  that  they  will  vary  more  or 
less  according  to  the  movements  at  the  port  each  year.  These 
averages  do  not  represent  accurately  what  could  be  obtained 
today  in  a  port  better  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 

Certain  of  the  ports  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table  have 
been  partially  equipped  with  modern  appliances,  and  have  pro- 
duced the  following  results : — 

In  Boulogne,  826  tons  per  lineal  meter 

In  Rouen,  1,018     "       "       " 

In  Bordeaux,  1,221     "       "       " 

In  Havre.  1,300     "       "       " 

In  Marseilles,  1,540     "       "       " 
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With  modern -machinery  it  is  exceedingly  conservative  and 
safe  to  figure  on  five  hundred  tons  per  lineal  meter  per  annum. 

Conditions   to   be   Fulfilled   by   any  Freight   Transferring   Ma- 
chinery. 

There  are   three   great   principles   in   cargo-transferring,   or 

freight-handling,  which  must  pertain  to  any  machinery  to  fulfill 

all   terminal   conditions.        These   constitute   the   touchstone   by 

which  any  machinery  should  be  tested  to  determine  its  value. 

1st.     That  the  machinery  itself  should  be  able  to  serve  every 

cubic  foot  of  space  which  is  to  be  utilized. 
2nd.     That   the   machinery   should   do   this    without    any   re- 
handling  by  manual  labor. 

3rd.     That  there  should  be  continuous  rapidity. 
•  If,  due  to  peculiar  conditions,  all  these  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
then  as  many  as  possible. 

By  the  first  principle  is  signified  that  the  machinery  should 
be  able  to  transfer  and  to  raise  and  lower  freight  over  any 
portion  of  a  designated  terminal  space,  to  distribute  to  desig- 
nated consignment  piles  including  tiering,  as  for  example  at  an 
outbound  freight  house,  a  pier  shed  or  a  storage  yard. 

The  whole  space,  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal,  should  be 
served,  not  merely  that  between  any  two  points  or  under  over- 
head lines,  thereby  leaving  unserved  spaces  between.  Valuable 
floor  storage  space  should  not  be  wasted  but  utilized  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

As  to  the  second  principle,  the  load  must  be  raised  from 
the  floor  by  the  machinery  and  not  be  lifted  by  manual  labor. 
When  it  reaches  its  destination,  it  must  be  placed  upon  the  floor 
or  tiered  to  the  desired  height  by  machine  power.  If  there  are 
two  extra  handlings  or  two  rehandlings  the  economy  of  the 
mechanism  is  lost.  Each  rehandling  averages  in  cost  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  cents  per  ton  depending  upon  the  bulkiness  of 
the  freight.  Unnecessary  rehandling  must  be  eliminated. 
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As  an  example  and  in  explanation  of  these  two  first  con- 
ditions of  service  and  no  manual  rehandling,  the  familiar  trav- 
elling shop  crane  installed  in  every  machine  shop  will  fulfill  them 
most  successfully.  It  will  raise,  transfer,  lower  or  tier  any- 
where within  its  parallel  side  tracks  without  manual  labor  for 
rehandling.  Also  little  floor  space  is  necessarily  left  unoccupied. 

Although  the  first  two  conditions  are  accomplished  by  the 
crane,  yet  there  is  the  third  condition  which  the  shop  crane  does 
not  fulfill  and  which  is  vitally  essential  to  terminal  work.  This 
is  rapidity  of  movement  and  also  continuous  rapidity  without 
delay  or  congestion.  By  continuous  rapidity  is  meant  the  fol- 
lowing of  one  load  after  another  so  successively  that  there  will 
be  no  delay  at  the  starting  point  and  no  congestion  during  transit 
or  at  the  receiving  end. 

Now  this  can  be  best  attained,  or  possibly  can  only  be  at- 
tained, by  a  three  fold  division  of  the  transporting  mechanism 
into  tractors,  trailers  and  containers.  A  tractor  corresponds  to 
the  locomotive,  the  trailer  to  the  freight  car  and  the  container 
consists  of  flatboards,  slings,  nets,  hooks,  light  trucks  or  even 
hand-trucks  containing  or  holding  the  freight  or  articles  to  be 
transported.  By  applying  the  above  simple  principles  to  any 
new  proposed  freight  transferring  mechanism,  possible  mistakes 
may  be  avoided.  The  vertical  movements  are  often  of  more 
value  than  the  horizontal. 

Freight  Movements. 

Before  referring  to  the  adaptation  of  any  type  of  mechanism 
the  terminal  freight  movements  or  operating  conditions  may  be 
briefly  described,  at  trans-shipment  sheds,  bulkhead  and  transfer 
sheds  and  warehouses.  A  modern  terminal  comprises  more 
elements  than  these,  but  the  operations  are  enumerated  at  these 
to  indicate  the  principal  movements. 

Freight  movements  consist  in  the  receiving,  inspecting,  as- 
sorting, scribing,  starting,  calling,  weighing,  routeing,  distribut- 
ing, checking,  stowing  and  rechecking. 
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At  trans-shipment  sheds  the  movements  are  between  the  ship's 
hold  or  the  side  of  the  pier,  to  or  from  any  portion  of  the  pier 
shed,  transfer  sheds,  the  cars,  the  dray  area  or  the  warehouses 
with  the  usual  operations  of  assorting  and  distributing.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  serve  by  the  machinery  the  second  or  third 
floors  and  open  storage  yards  for  coarse  freight. 


Consignments. 

The  operations  of  assorting  and  distributing  are  controlled 
by  the  number  of  consignments  or  separate  shipments.  The 
greater  the  weight  of  each  consignment  the  heavier  the  indi- 
vidual loads.  The  average  weight  of  .separate  consignments  at 
Boston  is  given  at  about  one  thousand  pounds ;  at  New  York  at 
the  New  York  Central  and  Erie  at  about  eight  hundred  pounds; 
at  Providence  at  one  thousand  pounds  and  at  Worcester  at  six- 
teen hundred  pounds.  From  figures  at  various  freight  stations 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  average  weight  of  miscellaneous  or 
package  freight  is  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds 
per  consignment. 

At  steamboat  terminals  the  weight  of  consignments  generally 
averages  far  greater  than  the  above.  For  outbound  steamship 
freight  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  consignments,  the  steve- 
dore stowing  according  to  the  character  of  the  goods — heavy 
material  below  and  light  material  above — also  as  to  the  safety 
of  stowage  and  avoidance  of  injury  to  fragile  materials. 

Inbound  cargoes  must  be  distributed  according  to  marks  and 
cross  marks  and  frequently  assorted  not  only  according  to  the 
shipments  but  according  to  the  grades.  In  one  case,  when  the 
labor  cost  for  outbound  freight  was  thirty-six  cents  per  ton, 
the  cost  for  inbound  freight  was  nearly  forty  cents.  As  rail- 
road and  steamship  lines  are  today  closely  connected  as  to 
mutual  freight  transference  from  vessel  to  car  or  car  to  vessel, 
the  railway  terminal  is  of  equal  interest  with  the  steamship. 
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Assorting  and  Distributing. 

The  assorting,  wherever  possible,  should  be  done  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement,  so  that  the  distribution  can  proceed 
rapidly  without  interruption.  As  the  machinery  should  be  able 
to  distribute  to  every  cubic  foot  of  space  which  it  is  desired  to 
serve,  the  comparative  value  of  different  types  of  machinery 
should  depend  upon  the  extent  of  this  cubic  service.  This  can 
be  used  as  a  unit  of  value.  It  is  evident  that  the  assorting  and 
distributing  must  be  performed  correctly  to  fulfill  the  third 
principle  of  continuous  rapidity. 

Types  of  Machinery. 

The  types  of  machinery  to  which  reference  is  here  made  are 
those  which  pertain  to  miscellaneous  or  package  freight,  such 
freight  as  must  be  moved  quickly  and  which  at  present  is  largely 
handled  by  the  hand-truck.  These  machines  consist  of  moving- 
plat  forms,  slot  conveyors,  portable  conveyors,  tiering  machines, 
link  belt  conveyors,  rubber  belt  conveyors,  overhead  chain  and 
hook  carriers,  ramps,  horse,  motor  and  derrick  trucks,  winches, 
elevators,  cranes  such  as  the  fixed  jib  crane  and  pillar  cranes, 
or  the  movable  cranes  as  the  gantry,  walking  or  the  travelling 
shop  crane,  transporters,  overhead  carriers,  telphers,  man-trol- 
leys, transfers  and  many  others. 

The  general  construction  of  the  movable  crane  consists  of  a 
jib  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered  and  swung  in  a  circle,  a 
hoisting  motor  for  raising  and  lowering  the  loads  and  a  trav- 
elling motor  by  which  the  whole  crane  can  be  moved.  These 
are  called  gantry  cranes,  and  are  of  the  whole  or  half-arch  types. 
There  is  generally  a  separate  motor  for  each  movement.  The 
travelling  shop  crane  is  not  much  used  in  freight  handling,  al- 
though there  is  a  good  example  at  the  Texas  City  terminal  near 
Galveston. 

Applying  the  three  principles  to  the  platform,  slot,  link  belt 
and  those  similar,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  reference  to  package 
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freight  they  fulfill  the  third  condition  as  to  continuous  rapidity 
most  successfully  but  they  fail  in  respect  to  the  first  condition 
of  serving  all  cubic  space  and  the  second  condition  of  rehand- 
ling.  They  are,  however,  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  moving 
bulk  material  or  when  the  packages  are  of  uniform  size. 

Winches,  where  there  are  several,  may  partially  fulfill  the 
third,  but  not  the  first  two  principles.  Ramps  are  excellent  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed  but  are  not  adaptable 
to  the  first  two  conditions  and  the  same  is  true  of  chutes.  Over- 
head chain  hook  carriers  and  transporters  of  the  usual  form  will 
also  accomplish  the  third  condition  only.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  travelling  shop  crane  is  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  first  two 
principles  only. 

The  travelling  half -arch  gantry  as  well  as  other  movable 
jib  cranes  are  excellent  within  a  very  limited  range  for  the  first 
and  second  principles  at  certain  steamship  terminals.  As  to 
many  of  the  other  types  the  principles  can  be  readily  applied  with- 
out any  difficulties.  Floor  space  should  not  be  occupied  for 
freight  transference  where  it  can  be  avoided. 

Later  Types. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  latest  types,  especially  to  those 
used  at  German  and  English  terminals.  These  devices  consist 
in  overhead  trackage  and  transferring  and  hoisting  machinery. 
There  are  two  leading  types  which  will  be  described.  The 
power  is  electricity,  preferably  of  direct  current  of  250  or  500 
volts,  and  can  be  rented  economically  from  the  local  electric 
light  and  power  companies. 

In  one  type  the  overhead  tracks  consist  of  an  I-beam  sup- 
ported from  the  structure  of  the  building  or,  if  outside,  upon 
bents.  Upon  this  I-beam  or  upon  the  side  of  the  lower  flange, 
with  an  intervening  strip  of  wood  between,  is  placed  a  T-rail 
upon  which  travels  the  conveying  mechanism.  In  another  type, 
the  rails  are  placed  upon  the  lower  flanges  of  the  I-beam,  but 
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although  this  type  has  many  uses,  it  is  difficult  to  serve  the  whole 
area  between  the  fixed  side  tracks. 

The  whole  of  the  main  side-trackage  in  the  sheds  is  fixed 
in  a  permanent  position;  but  the  cross  trackage  is  fixed  or  mov- 
able, and,  when  movable,  is  attached  to  a  travelling  crane  and 
so  arranged  that  the  hoisting  and  transferring  mechanism  can 
pass  from  any  point  of  the  fixed  side  tracks  to  the  movable 
cross  track,  and  then  upon  the  fixed  track  on  the  other  side,  and 
thus  complete  the  circuit  of  the  movements. 

At  the  rear  or  sides  of  the  buildings  the  overhead  track  is 
in  the  form  of  a  fixed  closed  loop  which  connects  the  different 
sheds  and  warehouses.  By  means  of  this  loop  can  be  served 
the  car  platforms  and  the  open  space  to  the  rear  of  the  sheds 
and  warehouses.  Coarse  freight  and  barrels  can  be  placed  in 
this  area  and  freight  can  be  transferred  between  the  stations  or 
vessels  and  the  railroad  cars. 

This  conveying  mechanism  consists  of  a  transfer-tractor 
which  draws  after  itself  from  one  to  four  trailers,  each  trailer 
supporting  an  electric  hoist.  This  transfer-tractor  constitutes 
the  travelling  conveying  mechanism,  having  a  speed  up  to  nine 
miles  an  hour  with  its  complement  of  trailers  and  six  tons  of 
freight.  It  is  controlled  in  the  same  way  as  an  electric  trolley 
car,  by  a  transfer  man  in  the  transfer-tractor  cab  •  operating  a 
drum  controller;  the  current  being  taken  by  a  contact  wheel 
from  a  wire  or  other  conductor  located  parallel  to  the  track  in 
the  most  convenient  location,  or  in  some  special  cases  by  a  stor- 
age battery  attached  to  one  of  the  trailers. 

Each  trailer  has  suspended  beneath  it  an  electric  hoist,  which 
might  be  called  a  travelling  electric  winch.  It  has  all  the 
functions  of  the  winch  except  that  it  is  movable.  The  normal 
load  of  each  hoist  is  two  tons  at  a  speed  of  sixty  feet  per  minute. 
There  is  a  reserve  capacity  of  fifty  per  cent.  The  hoists,  when 
coupled  together  in  pairs,  can  lift  four  tons.  One  ton  would  be 
hoisted  at  a  speed  of  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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feet  per  minute.  The  three  hoists  would  therefore  have  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  six  tons,  not  including  the  reserve.  The  hoists 
are  also  equivalent  to  travelling  elevators.  This  conveying  and 
hoisting  machinery  contains  no  new  mechanism  and  can  be 
furnished  by  a  number  of  manufacturers. 

This  transporting  machinery  consists  of  two  essential  fea- 
tures, one  mechanism  which  conveys  and  another  which  hoists, 
and  this  mechanism  is  able  to  transfer  the  freight  with  one 
conveying  movement. 

Methods  of  Operation. 

Unless  it  is  too  large,  each  hoist  takes  only  one  consignment 
so  that  there  are  at  least  three  consignments  hoisted  and  con- 
veyed at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  All  of  these  are  under  the  charge 
and  direction  of  one  trans ferman ;  and  not  only  so  but  as  the 
goods  are  already  assorted,  as  described,  at  the  outbound  plat- 
form, no  later  assorting,  or  only  a  limited  amount,  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  greater  load  for  each  hoist  it  often  hap- 
pens that  there  can  be  assembled  on  each  flatboard  or  in  each 
net  or  sling  or  other  container  many  goods  of  one  consignment. 
At  inbound  stations,  when  the  goods  reach  their  destination, 
they  are  either  left  upon  the  flatboard  or  in  slings  in  separate 
piles  according  to  the  marks,  or  else  are  lowered,  each  consign- 
ment being  kept  by  itself,  upon  the  inbound  platform  if  a  dray- 
man should  be  waiting  or  expected.  This  leaving  the  freight 
in  slings  has  been  adopted  at  several  important  terminals  so  that 
when  the  load  is  ultimately  wanted  there  will  not  be  required 
any  manual  rehandling. 

If  the  freight  is  to  be  delivered  to  cars  it  is  either  trans- 
ported directly  to  the  designated  platform,  or,  if  there  are  no 
cars  to  receive  it,  it  is  placed  where  it  can  be  held,  while  still  in 
the  containers  until  the  arrival  of  the  cars  to  be  loaded.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  method  of  operation  consists  in  direct 
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transference  by  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal  movement,  to 
any  space  and  without  any  rehandling. 

Transferring  Capacity. 

The  speed  of  hoisting  with  average  loads  is  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  per  minute  and  the  average  speed  of  conveying  nine 
hundred  feet  per  minute.  The  average  load  under  the  usual 
operating  conditions  of  separate  shipments  is  about  one  and 
one-half  tons  per  train,  although  the  tractor  and  hoists  have  a 
normal  capacity  of  six  tons,  and  a  total  excess  capacity  of  three 
tons  additional,  making  a  possible  nine  tons.  A  large  consign- 
ment of  many  tons  can  be  divided  between  the  different  trailer 
hoists. 

To  make  a  complete  cycle,  that  is  the  hoisting  of  the  load 
about  twenty  feet,  travelling  five  hundred  feet,  lowering  twenty 
feet,  hoisting  twenty  feet,  again  returning  five  hundred  feet  and 
lowering  twenty  feet,  it  is  estimated  that  about  twenty  trips  per 
hour  per  transfer  train  can  be  made,  that  is  thirty  tons  per  hour 
per  train.  Five  trains  would  therefore  transfer  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  per  hour,  the  assorting  being  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  trailer-hoists.  Four  times  this  amount  can  be 
transferred  if  the  rated  capacity  of  the  hoists  can  be  utilized. 

The  number  of  trains  can  be  increased,  operating  upon  the 
same  or  different  loops,  thereby  attaining  the  greatest  possible 
capacity.  Should  assorting  not  be  necessary,  as  with  cargoes 
of  cement  and  iron,  there  being  few  separate  consignments  or 
marks,  this  capacity  per  hour  can  be  greatly  increased  with  the 
same  number  of  trains.  The  tracks  are  so  laid  out  that  the 
transfer-tractors  and  trailer-hoists  can  be  concentrated  upon  any 
of  the  loops  in  any  of  the  sheds. 

It  is  essential  for  rapidity  and  to  avoid  congestion  that  the 
transporting  mechanism  should  not  wait  for  its  loads.  If  the 
flatboard  or  other  container  be  delayed  there  is  no  loss  of  tractor 
time ;  also  that  one  unit  of  power  tractor  can  be  attached  to  one 
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or  more  units  of  carrying  capacity.  This  gives  a  freedom  of 
movement  which  can  never  be  attained  where  each  power  trac- 
tor is  permanently  attached  to  its  own  carrying  container.  It 
is  for  similar  -reasons  that  locomotives  are  never  permanently 
attached  to  freight  cars. 

Initial  Cost  of  Installation. 

The  transferage  overhead  runway,  which  should  be  made 
part  of  the  shed  structure,  will  cost  the  same  as  the  other  struc- 
tural steel,  varying  with  the  price  of  the  steel.  The  weight, 
including  the  brackets,  etc.,  would  average  about  sixty  pounds 
per  lineal  foot.  This  steel  should  be  fabricated  at  the  mill  and 
erected  simultaneously  with  the  shed  or  warehouse. 

There  are  various  ways  of  computing  the  cost  of  train  and 
track  installations.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  is  to  figure 
out  the  cost  of  serving  a  certain  number  of  square  feet  of  area 
or  cubical  feet  of  space,  including  a  certain  tonnage  to  be  trans- 
ferred within  a  specified  time.  There  is  also  the  cost  per  lineal 
foot  of  connecting  the  areas  to  be  served.  By  knowing  the 
weight  of  the  structural  steel,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  per  ton, 
the  cost  of  the  trackage  can  be  closely  estimated.  The  sections 
of  a  terminal  as  they  are  developed  will  be  connected  by  over- 
head runways,  so  that  the  same  transfer-tractors  and  trailers 
can  be  used  upon  different  sections. 

Operating  Costs  by  Machinery. 

Although  the  cost  of  transferring  freight  will  largely  depend 
upon  its  character,  that  is  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  its 
bulkiness  to  its  weight,  yet  the  actual  cost  of  hoisting  and  trans- 
ferring should  not  average  more  than  six  cents  per  ton  for  a 
complete  cycle.  This  does  not  include  the  expense  at  each  end 
of  the  movement,  that  is,  before  the  hoist  hook  is  attached,  or 
after  the  load  is  deposited,  which  on  the  average  should  add 
from  six  to  eight  cents  additional. 
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The  six  cents  for  hoisting  and  transferring  may  be  divided 
as  follows : 

Labor  15%  of  transference  costs 

Interest  and  amortization,  30% 

Electricity,  20%  "              "             "      • 

Maintenance,  20%  " 

Incidentals,  15%  " 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  all  such  figures  will  vary  under 
different  conditions  or  locations;  but  there  will  not  be,  on  the 
average  from  many  places,  a  wide  variation. 


Manual  Labor  Costs. 

The  cost  of  manual  labor  per  ton  for  miscellaneous  freight 
is  from  thirty-six  cents  upwards.  The  following  figures,  al- 
though often  used,  will  serve  as  a  general  guide  as  to  the  ex- 
penses at  the  most  expensive  seaport  in  the  United  States. 


Manual  Labor  Costs,  LOADING  2000  tons  in  17  hours. 

Number  of  men  employed   150 

Tiering  men,  extra   20 

Men  in  vessel,  included  in  the  above 60 

Number  of  truckers    90 

Tonnage  of  off-shore  lighters 1000 

Tonnage  across  piers 200 

Tonnage  from  drays 800 

Hand  truck  loads   .  . 10,955 

Average  weight  of  each  load,  Ibs .  184 

Average  trips  per  truck,  per  hour 12 

Cost  per  ton  handled,  labor  only,  including  tier- 
ing, cents    36.6 

Cost  of  tiering  alone,  cents 3.71 
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Manual  Labor  Costs,  DISCHARGING  2000  tons  in  17  hours. 

Number  of  men  employed 170 

Off-shore  lighterage  tonnage   200 

Lighterage  tonnage  across  pier   1300 

Dray  freight  tonnage    500 

Average  truck  load,  Ibs 600 

Average  trucking  distance  and  return,  ft 600 

Speed  of  trucking  per  minute,  feet 120 

Time  per  round  trip,  minutes 12 

Cost  per  ton  handled,  including  tiering,  cents.  .  39.15 

Cost  of  tiering  alone,  cents .  7.44 


Mechanical  Operating  Costs,  LOADING  2000  tons  in  p  hours. 

5  conveyor  men,  9  hours  @  30  cents  per  hour  $  13.50 
10  hookmen,  9  hours  @  30  cents  per  hour.  .  .  .        27.00 

2  winchmen,  off-shore  freight 5.40 

4  switchmen 10.80 

60  holdmen,  12  at  each  loading  point 162.00 


Total  wages  2000  tons  loaded $218.70 


Costs  per  ton. 

Wages 10.93S  cents 

Interest,  maintenance  and  amortization  @ 
6%  compounded  equal  to  10% 
simple  interest 1.043  " 

Electric  power \  .  .  .      1.050      " 


Total    cost    per    ton,    loading    and 

tiering    13.028 
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Mechanical   Operating    Costs,   DISCHARGING   2000    tons   in 

p  hours. 

5  conveyor  men,  9  hours  @  30  cents  per  hour  $  13.50 

10  hookmen,  9  hours  @  30  cents  per  hour.  .  27.00 

2  winchmen 5.40 

2  switchmen 10.80 

70  holdmen,  14  at  each  discharging  point.  .  .  .  189.00 


Total  wages  discharging  2000  tons   $245.70 

Costs  per  ton. 

Wages    12.285  cents 

Interest,  etc.    \ 1.24 

Electric  power 1.05 

Total  cost  per  ton  discharging,   in- 
cluding tiering 14.575      " 

From  the  above,  including  all  the  holdmen,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  can  be  effected  in  this  class  of  freight  a  saving  of  over 
twenty  cents  a  ton.  With  barges  or  steamships  correctly  de- 
signed for  freight  transferring  one-third  the  number  of  holdmen 
would  be  sufficient. 

Advantages  of  Mechanical  Transference. 

1st.    Greater   rapidity   of   loading,   unloading   and   distributing. 

The  time  of  transference  can  be  reduced  by  one-half  or  less 

in  comparison  with  manual  labor. 
2nd.  Economy  per  ton  handled,  the  saving  effected  being  more 

than  one-half. 

3rd.  Increased  holding  or  storage  capacity. 
4th.  Greater  working  capacity. 
5th.  Less  car  detention  and  demurrage,  meaning  fewer  cars  to 

transport  a  given  tonnage. 
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6th.  Saving  in  terminal  investment. 

7th.  Improved   dray  service,   and   reduction   in   damage   claims 

from  breakage. 
8th.  Reducing  yard  switching  charges. 


General  Costs. 

It  is  often  desired  to  generalize  upon  the  cost  of  machinery 
and  its  installation.  To  transfer  a  given  tonnage  of  miscellaneous 
or  package  freight,  say  one  thousand  tons  a  day  with  a  possible 
excess,  at  an  outbound  freight  station,  of  which  two-thirds  of 
this  tonnage  might  be  received  within  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  there  should  be  provided  a  capacity  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  per  hour.  To  be  sure  that  there  is  ample  capacity 
for  contingencies  and  reserve,  thirty  carriers  should  be  provided. 
This  would  mean  ten  tractors  and  thirty  trailers  or  carrier- 
hoists,  ten  trains  in  all,  corresponding  to  thirty  motor-trucks, 
only  there  would  be  required  but  ten  transfer  men  instead  of 
thirty,  who,  by  means  of  the  machinery,  would  lift,  transfer, 
lower  and  tier. 

At  the  car  door  the  loads  would  be  lowered  upon  rollers  for 
automatic  movement  to  within  the  cars,  the  loads  being  already 
assorted  according  to  consignments,  each  consignment  being  kept 
separate  by  these  thirty  transporting  machines.  Each  of  these 
thirty  carriers  may  convey  an  average  load  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  though  they  each  have  a  capacity  of  from  two  to  three 
tons  to  secure  the  average  consignment  load  of  one  thousand 
pounds. 

There  would  be  required  an  investment  for  these  thirty  car- 
riers, and  two-thirds  of  a  mile  of  track,  from  $40,000  upwards, 
which  includes  the  overhead  trackage  and  the  lifting  as  well  as 
the  transporting  machinery.  The  overhead  trackage  is  sup- 
posed to  be  installed  in  a  new  building  at  the  time  the  building 
is  constructed.  On  300,000  tons  annually,  the  saving  at  twenty 
cents  per  ton  would  amount  to  a  large  figure. 
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Other  Machines. 

There  are  many  types  of  machinery  for  transferring  miscel- 
laneous freight  to  which  more  attention  and  longer  descriptions 
should  be  given  than  is  possible  in  a  sho-rt  address.  Most  of 
these  may  be  called  specialized  machines  fulfilling  possibly  not  all 
of  the  three  principles  but,  for  special  adaptations  are  none  the 
less  valuable. 

Conclusions. 

From  the  above  illustrations  and  descriptions  it  may  be  de- 
duced that  a  complete  terminal  for  water  transportation  should 
consist  of  a  combined  water  and  rail  terminal  with  large  land 
and  water  areas,  with  many  feet  of  lineal  water  frontage,  piers 
or  quay  walls,  of  sheds,  warehouses,  car-tracks,  dray-areas  and 
platforms. 

There  should  also  be  industrial  and  residential  sections  and 
trade  markets,  closely  allied  to  the  terminal. 

All  of  these  should  be  so  equipped  with  modern  transferring 
machinery  that  cargoes  can  be  rapidly,  economically  and  contin- 
uously transferred  without  rehandling,  from  one  terminal  ele- 
ment to  any  other. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  and  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing you  and  for  your  very  kind  attention. 

[NOTE. — Mr.  Harding's  address  was  copiously  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  which  aided  greatly  in  bringing  out  the  points 
made  by  the  speaker.] 

After  some  routine  announcements  by  Secretary  Thompson, 
the  Convention  adjourned  until  10.00  A.M.,  Thursday,  De- 
cember 5,  1912. 


THIRD  SESSION 
Thursday  Morning,  December  5 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  President 
Ransdell  in  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  proceed- 
ings will  be  opened  this  morning  by  an  address  from  a  gentle- 
man who  has  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  improving  our  nation's  waterways; 
a  broad-gauge,  broad-minded  man,  who  in  his  brief  term  of 
office  has  shown  that  he  has  a  fine  grasp  upon  all  public  ques- 
tions, especially  upon  the  most  important  one,  from  our  view- 
point at  least,  the  question  of  transportation.  This  gentleman 
has  just  returned  from  an  official  inspection  of  that  great  water- 
way of  which  we  are  all  so  proud,  the  Panama  Canal.  I  am 
sure  he  will  say  words  of  import  and1  much  encouragement  to  ns. 

Permit  me  to  introduce  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stimson. 
(Applause.) 

Address— Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson 

Secretary  of  War 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS 
AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS,- 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  again,  even  for  a  very  few 
moments,  in  order  to  express  my  tribute  of  respect  to  your 
Association. 

In  these  times,  when  the  problems  of  government  on  the 
one  hand  are  getting  more  and  more  important,  and  when  on 
the  other  hand  we  seem  to  have  lost  to  a  certain  extent  the  old 
habit  of  public  discussion,  and  to  be  getting  all  our  opinions 
ready-made  from  newspapers,  instead  of  at  the  old  corner 
grocery  store,  such  an  Association  as  this,  which  can  act  as  the 
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crucible  for  public  opinion  on  some  of  our  most  important  sub- 
jects, assumes  greater  and  greater  importance  in  the  welfare 
of  our  national  life. 

I  was  very  deeply  interested  in  some  of  the  subjects  which 
were  discussed  yesterday,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  our  greatest  river — the  great  Mississippi. 

I  have  just  returned,  as  your  President  has  told  you,  from 
a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Panama  Canal;  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  different  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  going  down 
there  and  touching  as  the  boat  did  at  one  or  two  of  them,  com- 
ing back  by  a  different  route  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
on  up  through  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  I  found  all  of  these 
communities  fairly  throbbing  with  interest  over  the  great  event 
which  is  to  take  place  now  so  soon — the  opening  of  this  great 
new  waterway. 

They  are  alive  to  what  will  be  the  results  of  that  great 
change  of  trade  routes,  and  every  community  there  is  antici- 
pating some  little  benefit  for  itself,  greater  or  less;  and  through 
it  all  it  has  been  my  feeling  that  the  great  channel  of  trade  for 
our  country  which  opens  most  directly  upon  that  new  route  will 
be  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  (Applause.)  I  am,  therefore, 
particularly  interested  in  every  phase  of  every  question  which 
relates  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  that  great  water- 
way within  this  country. 

Yesterday  you  touched  also  upon  the  specific  question  of 
the  control  of  floods  in  that  Valley,  and  I  read  with  great 
interest  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  as  to  his 
view  of  the  control  of  those  floods.  (Applause.)  That  is 
not  at  all  a  new  question  in  my  Department. 

The  devastation  and  the  losses  which  were  occasioned  last  year 
in  that  great  Valley  were  brought  home  directly  to  the  War 
Department,  because  the  War  Department  was  the  great  channel 
of  relief  through  which  the  alms  of  the  nation  were  extended 
to  those  who  suffered  in  those  great  floods.  The  work  of 
distribution  of  that  relief  was  performed  by  Army  officers. 
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The  million  and  a  quarter  of  national  funds  which  Congress 
distributed  was  distributed  through  those  trusted  agents  of  our 
Government,  the  Army  officers,  who  are  always  appealed  to 
whenever  there  is  a  duty  requiring  absolute  fidelity  and  dis- 
cretion. (Applause.)  Arid  the  work  was  performed  so 
quietly  and  so  efficiently  that  really  the  officers  who  had  it  in 
charge  down  on  that  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  have  scarcely 
gotten  the  meed  of  praise  that  under  other  circumstances,  under 
more  advertisement,  other  classes  of  men  would  have  received 
for  such  a  great  work.  (Applause.) 

You  may  not  know  that  for  a  long  time  we  were  feeding 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  people  along  that  great  waterway 
with  rations  furnished  by  the  United  States,  and  we  were  offer- 
ing shelter  through  tents  furnished  by  the  Army  to  over  twenty 
thousand;  and  we  were  feeding  on  an  average  fifty  thousand 
of  their  stock  and  cattle.  So  that  I  have  had  brought  to  me 
in  a  very  close  and  intimate  way  the  tremendous  problem  which 
confronts  that  section  of  our  country  lying  along  that  great 
waterway,  and  I  was  therefore  very  deeply  interested  in  that 
portion  of  the  program  which  was  discussed  yesterday. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  viewpoint  of  national 
responsibility  which  was  put  out  and  discussed  here  yesterday. 
I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  idea  that  when  this  nation  has 
to  deal  with  a  great  national  problem,  the  principal  features 
of  which  are  in  the  control  and  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Central  Government,  that  then  the  Central  Government  should 
also  control  all  the  incidental  features  of  that  problem,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  divided  empire ;  that  there  should  be 
none  of  the  loss  in  efficiency  which  inevitably  comes  from  dual 
responsibility;  and  I  think  that  is  the  problem  which  is  fairly 
presented  by  the  situation  there. 

But  this  morning  I  want  to  lay  before  you  the  other  side 
of  the  shield,  the  other  side  of  the  problem.  Of  course,  when 
the  Nation  assumes  a  responsibility  like  that,  when  it  faces  the 
expenditure  of  such  an  immense  sum  for  the  development  of 
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a  waterway,  extending  even  to  an  incidental  protection  of  those 
who  may  suffer  from  the  outbreaks  of  that  waterway,  it  means 
in  cold  hard  figures  that  the  general  taxpayers  of  the  country, 
even  those  of  us  whose  interest  in  that  development  is  com- 
paratively slight,  must  pay  out  of  the  general  treasury  of  the 
United  States  funds  for  that  great  improvement  in  which  we 
are  comparatively  slightly  interested. 

And  I  simply  wish  to  call  your  attention  this  morning  to 
the  fact  that  if  we  do  that — and  this  nation  is  ever  ready  pa- 
triotically to  rise  to  a  great  national  duty — the  plainest  dictates 
of  fair  play  and  common  sense  require  that  the  general  tax- 
payers should  also  get  the  benefit  of  whatever  incidental  re- 
duction of  cost  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  broad  national 
view  of  the  waterway  question  (applause),  the  large  burden 
of  which  we  are  asked  to  sustain.  The  illustration  which  I 
have  in  mind,  the  by-product  of  navigation  which  I  have  in 
mind  as  an  illustration,  is  our  great  water  power  arising  out 
of  navigable  streams.  (Applause.)  It  is  a  question  which  is 
absolutely  cognate  with  the  one  that  you  have  been  discussing. 

Most  of  our  rivers  in  this  country  are  long  and  shallow. 
One  of  the  most  improved  methods  which  has  been  developed 
in  recent  years  by  the  great  Corps  of  Engineers  under  the  War 
Department,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  navigation  in  those 
long  and  shallow  rivers,  has  been  the  method  with  wrhich  you 
are  all  doubtless  familiar,  which  is  called  canalization,  or  the 
slack-water  method.  In  a  word,  it  consists  in  building  a  series 
of  dams  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  river.  Each  of 
those  dams  creates  a  long  pool  of  deep  and  comparatively  still 
water,  so  that  as  a  result  of  the  improvement  vessels  can  pass 
easily  up  and  down  the  river  so  improved,  even  when  they  are 
vessels  of  a  much  larger  draft  and  capable  of  carrying  much 
more  important  commerce  than  those  used  upon  the  river  in 
its  unimproved  state. 

Now  each  of  these  dams  so  constructed  along  such  rivers 
•creates,  as  an  incident  to  its  construction,  water  power  of  more 
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or  less  commercial  value.  At  each  of  the  dams,  which  serve 
to  create  these  pools  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  there  is  ulso 
created  the  power  incident  to  the  water  that  runs  over  the  dam. 

Now  I  say  that,  unless  the  Federal  Government,  which  has 
charge  of  the  improvement  of  that  river  for  navigation,  can 
use  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  the  improve- 
ment the  value  of  that  by-product,  it  is  manifest  to  every 
one  that  the  improvement  not  only  will  be  greatly  delayed,  but 
that  an  expense  in  the  shape  of  swollen  river  and  harbor  ap- 
propriation bills  will  continue  to  fall  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  which  might  be  in  large  part  diminished  or  obviated. 
(Applause.) 

So  I  say,  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  consider  all  these  questions 
together  when  we  are  rising  to  the  national  position  of  seeing 
that  the  great  rivers  must  be  improved  and  developed  at  the 
expense  of  our  Federal  Government,  even  to  all  of  the  branches 
of  the  peril,  danger  and  loss  which  these  rivers  cause. 

We  must  at  the  same  time  remember  to  take  advantage, 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  that  improvement  and  reducing 
its  expense,  of  every  phase  of  benefit  and  receipt  that  can  be 
developed  at  the  same  time ;  and,  as  I .  said  in  the  beginning, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the  height  of  shortsightedness  to 
demand  that  the  general  taxpayers  of  the  country  should 
undergo  the  burden  if  they  were  not  also  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  this  national  outlay. 

I  feel  very  keenly  the  importance  of  the  question,  because 
it  is  one  of  those,  as  your  Chairman  indicated,  which  comes 
under  my  own  Department;  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  the 
utmost  hope  in  dealing  with  all  problems  of  this  national 
character. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  our  great  Supreme  Court 
was  meeting  these  questions  with  a  broader  and  more  national 
spirit  than  it  is  today.  The  very  question  which  I  have  put 
before  you  has  been  met  and  decided  affirmatively  by  that  great 
court  in  favor  of  the  doctrine;  and  as  this  nation  goes  on 
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developing  in  nationality,  as  it  goes  on,  as  I  believe  it  will,  in 
development  of  its  great  foreign  trade,  the  importance  of  a 
broad  treatment  of  these  questions  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  get  into  foreign  trade — where 
we  have  barely  begun  to  go  at  present — just  as  soon  as  we  get 
beyond  the  barrier  of  our  tariff  wall,  just  that  moment  we  will 
have  to  meet  the  keenest  possible  competition  from  foreign 
competitors  who  have  already  reduced  to  the  minimum  every 
cost  of  transportation  of  their  goods.  For  that  reason  it  will 
behoove  us  then,  more  than  ever,  that  these  questions  of  the 
improvement  of  these  waterways  by  which  we  are  to  reach  the 
external  ports  of  our  country  shall  receive  this  broad  national 
treatment,  and  that  we  shall  thereby  reduce  to  a  minimum  our 
cost  of  transportation.  All  of  these  things  seem  to  me  to  make, 
Mr.  President,  such  discussions  as  you  gentlemen  are  having 
today  in  your  Congress  most  valuable;  and  I  welcome  indeed 
the  opportunity  that  I  have  this  morning,  through  your  cour- 
tesy, of  coming  here  and  offering  my  brief  views  on  a  ques- 
tion which  seems  to  me  so  pertinent  to  the  one  you  discussed 
yesterday.  ( Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — We  are  now  to  hear  from  a  gentle- 
man whose  voice  is  perhaps  more  potent  at  this  moment  than 
any  other  in  the  Union  to  carry  out  our  hopes  and  ideas,  if  we 
can  convert  him  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

This  gentleman,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been  a  member  of  our 
organization  for  many  years.  There  is  no  better  friend  of 
waterways  in  the  whole  Union  than  he.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, he  is  hampered  by  a  very  great  responsibility  and  he  can- 
not do  everything  he  would  like  to  do.  He  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— the  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Sparkman,  whom  I  now  intro- 
duce to  you.  (Applause.) 
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Address— Hon.  Stephen  M.  Sparkman,  M.C. 

Chairman  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  House  of  Representatives 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  address  an  audience  composed,  as 
this  is,  of  the  members  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress and  the  friends  of  that  organization;  an  organization  which, 
during  its  brief  existence,  has  done  so  much  for  all  river  and 
harbor  improvements  throughout  the  country. 

Under  its  alliterative  slogan  of  "A  Policy  and  not  a  Project," 
it  has  assisted  in  creating  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  that  class  of 
work  nation-wide  in  its  range,  and  all  but  irresistible  in  its  force. 

Legislators  recognize  its  influence,  and  political  parties  feel 
and  yield  to  its  power;  for  during  the  past  few  years  a  new 
impetus  has  been  given  to  national  legislation  along  that  line, 
and  the  two  old  political  parties  in  the  country,  together  with 
the  new  or  progressive  party,  have  in  recent  utterances  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  utmost  liberality  toward  our  rivers 
and  harbors.  So  that,  if  platform  utterances  mean  anything, 
we  have  all  political  parties,  those  that  will  take  a  part  or  will 
influence  legislation  in  this  and  the  succeeding  Congress,  formally 
committed  to  that  class  of  work.  . 

This  sentiment  having  been  created,  so  wide  in  its  scope 
and  so  powerful  as  to  demand  and  control  legislation,  may 
itself  need  control,  lest  by  asking  for  too  much  the  cause  of 
river  and  harbor  improvement  be  weakened.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  trying  to  go  too  fast  as  well  as  moving  too  slowly,  as 
being  too  extravagant  in  one's  demands  as  well  as  too  con- 
servative. 

In  our  zeal  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  our 
harbors  and  inland  waterways  we  should  not  forget  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  gone  far  and  accomplished  much.  Indeed, 
what  we  have  been  doing,  are  doing,  and  propose  to  do,  would 
seriously  cripple  the  resources  of  any  foreign  country,  if  in- 
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deed  it  did  not  bankrupt  the  richest  of  them.  With  the  burden 
of  large  standing  armies  and  extensive  navies,  they  could  hardly 
stand  the  strain  of  such  river  and  harbor  development  as  we 
are  undertaking. 

Especially  have  we  been  moving  with  rapid  strides  during 
the  past  decade  and  a  half.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment down  to  the  present  time  a  little  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  million  dollars  have  been  appropriated,  and  the  most 
of  it  expended,  for  river  and  harbor  improvement,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  million  of  this  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
In  other  words,  more  than  one-half  of  this  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  appropriated  since  and  including  the  year  1896.  Of 
this  amount  $186,000,000  have  gone  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  its 
rivers  and  harbors;  $66,000,000  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ex- 
cluding the  Mississippi  River;  $53,000,000  to  the  Pacific  coast; 
$130,000,000  to  the  Great  Lakes  basin;  and  $270,000,000  to 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Now  these  are  large  sums 
of  money  for  any  government  to  expend,  but  the  people,  in  the 
main,  have  obtained  adequate  results. 

During  that  time  upward  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  im- 
provements have  been  made,  scores  of  harbors  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  the  navigable  facilities  of  25,000  miles  of  inland 
waterways  have  been  improved.  These  harbors  and  rivers  ac- 
commodate a  commerce  aggregating  at  least  265,000,000  tons 
per  annum,  excluding  and  eliminating  duplications.  Consider- 
ing duplications,  which  ought  to  be  included  in  order  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  work  we  have  been  doing,  the  tonnage 
amounts  to  more  than  twice  as  much. 

Now  it  has  been  said  that  for  every  ton  of  commerce  carried 
by  water  one  dollar  is  saved  to  the  American  people,  to  the 
producers,  the  consumers,  and  the  shippers.  (Applause.)  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  true,  but  if  even  the  half  is  true, 
it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  been 
amply  repaid  for  the  great  expenditure  they  have  made  for 
this  class  of  improvement. 
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Xo\v  in  going  thus  far  we  have  heretofore  done  more  for 
our  harbors  than  for  our  rivers,  so  that,  relatively  speaking, 
the  former  are  in  a  better  state  of  development.  This  dis- 
crimination grew  out  of  the  fact  that,  early  in  our  history,  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country  created  an  insistent  demand 
for  harbor  improvements,  to  which  the  people  have  responded 
by  making  great  and  extensive  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Ocean,  Gulf  and  Lake  harbors.  But  in  recent  years 
the  development  of  our  agricultural;  our  mining  and  our  manu- 
facturing interests,  together  with  the  relatively  high  freight 
rates  charged  by  the  railroads  and  their  inability  to  meet  at  all 
times  the  transportation  demands  made  upon  them,  have  caused 
us  to  turn  once  more  to  our  rivers  for  at  least  partial  relief. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  propose  to  neglect  our 
harbors;  on  the  contrary,  we  propose  to  continue  their  im- 
provement pari  passu  with  that  of  our  rivers. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  this  Congress,  namely,  the  sentiment  recently  de- 
veloped— not  universal,  to  be  sure,  but  somewhat  insistent — 
in  favor  of  what  is  known  as  a  broad  and  comprehensive  plan 
of  river  and  harbor  improvement,  and  especially  of  river  and 
other  inland  waterway  development.  Now  without  undertak- 
ing to  criticize  that  sentiment,  but  expressing  partial,  if  not  full, 
sympathy  with  it,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
for  many  past  decades,  we  have  been  moving  rapidly  toward 
that  end. 

As  is  known  by  everyone  here,  for  more  than  a  century 
the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  our  harbors  has  been  nom- 
inally under  the  control  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  who,  with 
his  nine  Division,  and  his  fifty  District,  Engineers,  lays  out 
plans  for  all  improvements  and  carries  them  to  completion  when 
Congress  so  directs.  True,  the  initiative  is  where  it  ought  to 
be,  with  the  people,  whose  recommendations,  coming  from  the 
remotest  hamlet  and  community  of  the  country,  reach  Congress 
and  find  expression  in  orders  for  surveys  prescribed  in  rivers 
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and  harbors  bills.  These  surveys  are  made  by  the  District 
officers,  revised  by  the  Division  Engineers  and  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  are  finally  passed  upon 
by  the  Chief,  who  has  power  to  overrule  all  others.  From  him 
they  are  submitted  to  Congress  through  the  Secretary  of  War. 

That  body  then  selects  from  the  projects  thus  submitted 
such  as  it  proposes  to  adopt,  which  is  done  in  the  various  bills 
reported  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee.  But  once  they 
are  adopted,  the  prosecution  of  work  upon  them  to  completion 
is  done  by  the  Engineering  Corps  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  The  tendency  of  all  this,  as  one  may  readily 
see,  is  toward  a  comprehensive  system  resulting  in  standardi- 
zation in  so  far  as  standardization  is  desirable  and  practicable. 
This  has  been  especially  true  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Each  improvement  there  is  made  with  reference 
to  its  effect  upon  all  the  others,  and  so  it  is  with  the  smaller 
systems  of  rivers. 

Now  as  I  said,  we  have  been  making  commendable  progress 
along  the  line  of  river  and  harbor  improvement,  and  we  will 
continue  to  make  satisfactory  headway  if  we  exercise  due 
caution  and  care.  But  we  are  approaching,  I  fear,  if  not  a 
crisis  at  least  a  danger  point  in  our  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priation bills;  a  danger,  however,  that  may  be  averted,  but  only 
by  conservative  action  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principle 
upon  which  we  make  appropriations  for  that  class  of  work. 
We  should  not  be  extravagant  on  the  one  hand,  nor  parsimoni- 
ous on  the  other;  we  should  not  adopt  any  wild  or  ill-considered 
projects,  and  should  consider  alone  the  benefits  to  accrue  to 
commerce  and  to  navigation  in  the  making  of  appropriations. 
(Applause.) 

The  commerce  clause  of  the  constitution  furnishes  a  safe 
guide  and  the  only  warrant  for  these  improvements,  at  least 
that  has  been  the  view  held  by  national  legislators  throughout 
the  century  of  legislation  upon  this  important  subject. 
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Now  I  have  very  little  sympathy,  let  me  say  to  you,  for  the 
general  welfare  clause  in  the  constitution  as  a  basis  for  that 
class  of  work.  That  is  a  very  important  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  many  things  may  be  done  under  it;  but  I  wish 
to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  will  be  a  sad  day  when,  if  ever, 
we  depart  from  and  lose  sight  of  the  principle  upon  which  our 
navigable  waterways  have  thus  far  been  developed  and  plant 
ourselves  upon  the  general  welfare  clause  of  the  constitution 
as  authority  for  river  and  harbor  legislation.  (Applause.) 

Why,  one  can  easily  see  where  it  would  lead  us  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  would  surround  us.  Congress  would 
be  like  a  ship  without  rudder  or  compass  driven  by  the  varying 
winds  of  popular  clamor  into  an  ocean  of  extravagance  de- 
structive of  all  river  and  harbor  legislation.  You  can  measure, 
you  can  weigh  commerce  in  tons,  in  dollars  and  cents;  but  there 
is  no  way  of  measuring  "general  w.elfare"  except  the  passing 
whim  of  each  Congress.  I  should  be  afraid  if  we  undertook 
to  plant  ourselves  upon  that  constitutional  provision,  that  a 
system  of  log-rolling  such  as  we  have  been  too  often  charged 
with  might  be  the  result. 

I  wish  right  here  to  say  that  during  the  years  that  I  have 
been  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee — some  sixteen  in 
number — I  have  never  known  a  project  to  be  adopted  except 
upon  the  theory  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  present  or  prospective.  (Applause.)  Of  course 
some  work  will  more  greatly  benefit  commerce  than  will  others, 
but  when  we  have  improved  harbors,  deepened  rivers,  con- 
structed canals,  or  built  levees,  we  have  always  based  the  ap- 
propriation for  such  work  upon  the  idea  that  navigation  was 
to  be  benefitted  and  conserved. 

The  President  of  this  organization  is  one  of  my  best  friends, 
as  I  am  one  of  his.  I  recognize  and  admire  his  great  ability 
as  well  as  the  great  work  he  has  done  for  the  people  of  this 
country  both  as  a  member  of  Congress  and  as  the  head  of  this 
institution;  but  I  want  to  say  that  he  is  mistaken  about  the 
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necessity  of  converting  me  to  any  class  of  river  and  harbor 
work  that  can  be  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and 
the  developing  of  commerce.  (Applause.)  I  have  always 
favored  the  improvement  of  the  great  Mississippi  River.  I 
do  not  like  to  mention  any  particular  project  here,  because  as 
you  understand,  our  slogan  is  "A  Policy  and  not  a  Project," 
but  every  dollar  that  has  been  appropriated,  in  so  far  as  I  am 
advised,  even  for  the  building  of  levees  on  that  river,  has  always 
been  furnished  and  spent  upon  the  idea,  which  is  correct  as  I 
believe,  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  navigation — that  it  pre- 
served the  integrity  of  the  stream. 

Now,  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  distance  we  have 
travelled  in  the  matter  of  appropriations  already  made.  But 
that  is  not  all.  We  have  yet  hundreds  of  projects  under  way 
and  on  the  statute  books,  with  $270,000,000  still  to  be  appro- 
priated in  Order  to  complete  them. 

Of  that  sum,  $50,000,000  goes  to  the  Atlantic,  seven  or 
eight  millions  to  the  Gulf,  ten  millions  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
twelve  millions  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  balance,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  to  the  Mississippi  and  its 
system  of  rivers.  I  mention  these  figures  and  the  others  that 
I  have  submitted,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  what  we  have 
already  done,  what  we  are  now  doing,  and  what  we  propose 
to  do  in  the  future ;  and  we  will  accomplish  all  this  in  due  time 
if  we  pursue  conservative  and  businesslike  methods. 

I  think  that  no  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half,  or  two 
decades  at  most,  will  have  passed  away  before  all  these  great 
improvements  to  our  rivers  and  harbors  will  have  been  made, 
thus  giving  to  America,  along  with  the  Panama  Canal  soon 
to  be  completed,  the  largest  number  of  commodious  harbors 
and  the  greatest  mileage  of  navigable  rivers  in  the  world 
(applause),  the  whole  standing  as  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
genius  and  the  achievement  of  the  American  people.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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I  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Congress 
for  the  opportunity  to  address  you  and  for  your  courteous 
attention  to  the  remarks  I  have  made. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
many  more  interesting  things  on  our  program  this  morning. 

We  have  heard  from  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  funds,  and  from  the  gentleman  in  charge  of 
making  the  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors.  We  are 
now  going  to  hear  from  one  of  the  greatest  movers  of  bulky 
freight  in  the  world ;  a  man  who  by  his  long  business  connec- 
tion with  freight  movement  is  thoroughly  prepared  and  well 
qualified  to  tell  us  of  the  actual  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
water  transportation. 

This  gentleman  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  Mr.  Harold  F.  McCormick.  of  Chicago. 
( Applause. ) 

Waterways  a  Natural  Evolution 
Address— Harold  F.  McCormick,  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-President  International  Harvester  Co. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  be  included  in  your  splendid 
program,  and  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  I  will  endeavor  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions  on  the  theme  that  the  development  of  water- 
ways is  a  natural  evolution.  I  will  attempt  not  to  cover  so 
much  territory  as  was  covered  last  year  by  the  large  bird  whose 
glorious  size  and  attributes  were  described  from  this  rostrum, 
and  which  when  laid  out  upon  the  United  States  was  found 
to  have  one  wing  dipping  in  the  Pacific  and  one  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  man  who  was  telling  about  this  bird  had  to  curtail  it  be- 
cause it  was  covering  too  much  territory. 

One  of  my  good  friends  asked  me  what  reason  I  intended 
to  give  for  reading  my  speech  and  suggested  that  I  say  it  was 
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on  account  of  my  desire  not  to  be  too  lengthy  and  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  time  limit.  I  can  exaggerate  a  great  deal,  but  I 
could  not  go  that  far;  I  must  read  it — and  that  is  the  reason. 

Transportation,  generally  speaking,  uses  three  principal 
avenues,  roadways,  railways  and  waterways.  It  is  a  national 
problem  involving  the  carrying  of  commodities  both  over  land 
and  water,  and,  when  given  free  opportunity,  follows  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  The.  problem  affects  all  the  people  of  our 
country  directly  and  enters  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
everything  which  reaches  the  buying  public.  Varying  the  trans- 
portation cost  varies  what  the  consumer  pays ;  therefore  a  re- 
duction in  transportation  costs  naturally  makes  a  greater  pur- 
chasing power  possible  on  his  part. 

In  the  very  earliest  days,  before  even  roadways  were  much 
developed,  the  waterway  was  the  principal  means  used  for  trans- 
portation, and  in  fact,  within. the  memory  of  people  still  living, 
inland  points  were  reached  from  the  East  mostly  by  water, 
through  the  Great  Lakes  and  upon  the  great  natural  streams. 
From  the  canoe  and  paddle  of  the  explorer  evolved  the  scow 
and  barge  of  our  forefathers,  the  pioneers  of  our  country. 
Nature  was  not  disturbed,  however,  and  falls  and  rapids  and 
sand-bars  were  obstacles  which  were  only  overcome  by  patience 
and  toil  in  the  journey  by  unloading  and  carrying  the  cargo 
around  these  barriers,  and  then  reloading  and  proceeding, 
'f  hus  the  waterway  was  really  the  first  avenue  in  this  country 
for  transportation. 

The  next  epoch  in  the  growth  of  our  country  showed  the 
development  of  roadways.  These  soon  became  important 
factors  in  transportation,  side  by  side  with  waterways,  and  as 
teaming  from  one  point  to  another  was  a  necessary  means  for 
transportation  the  prairie  schooner  came  into  general  use.  The 
roads  were  primitive  to  a  degree,  available  only  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  extremely  difficult  of  passage — a  road- 
bed formed  simply  by  clearing  away  the  trees. 
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The  next  step  in  transportation,  brought  about  in  the  rapid 
up-building  of  the  country,  showed  the  development  of  rail- 
ways. Little  independent  railroad  lines  sprang  up,  extremely 
difficult  to  build,  hard  pressed  for  money  to  extend,  primitive 
in  equipment  and  of  varying  gauge.  To  go  any  distance  from 
one  central  point  to  another  it  became  necessary  to  change 
cars  frequently,  and  the  handling  of  freight  was  very  difficult. 
From  New  York  to  Chicago  four  or  five  different  companies 
were  operating  with  their  varying  gauges,  so  that  when 
through-cars  were  first  adopted  it  became  necessary  to  "jack 
up"  the  cars  at  the  transfer  points  and  put  under  and  fasten 
trucks  to  fit  the  tracks  about  to  be  used.  With  freight  it  may 
easily  be  seen  what  labor  and  expense  this  meant.  Thus 
started  the  wonderful  railroad  development  of  our  country. 

I  have  briefly  tried  to  describe  the  early  use  and  first 
development  of  the  various  forms  of  transportation  in  this 
country.  The  demands  for  service  grew  very  rapidly.  In- 
creased tonnage  had  to  be  transported  and  railways  at  this 
time  offered  the  greatest  opportunities  to  meet  these  imme- 
diate and  pressing  needs,  so  miles1  upon  miles  of  railroads 
were  projected  all  over  the  land.  Capital  seeking  a  chance 
for  good  return  found  a  sure  investment ;  and  now,  railways, 
geographically,  have  almost  reached  their  full  development. 
Nearly  every  hamlet,  village  or  town,  except  the  isolated  few 
that  still  rely  solely  on  river  traffic,  is  today  reached  by  some 
railroad  either  upon  its  direct  line  or  through  a  junction  con- 
nection, and,  except  for  continuing  to  double  track  existing 
lines,  there  is  little  need  for  many  more  miles  of  railroad 
to  be  built. 

Again,  in  very  recent  years,  roadways  have,  received 
further  attention  through  an  awakened  public  interest,  and 
bills  have  been  and  are  being  introduced  in  the  various  leg- 
islatures calling  for  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
for  roadway  improvement.  In  New  York  State  in  one  bill 
$50,000,000  was  appropriated  for  this  item  alone,  while  the 
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approximate  expenditure  of  the  entire  country  in  1911  on 
road  improvement  from  other  sources  than  State  bond  issues, 
was  $142,225,000.  Up  to  recently,  the  farmers  have  been 
content  to  do  little  or  no  hauling  of  produce  backward  and 
forward  from  farm  to  town  during  the,  winter  months,  being 
content  to  wait  for  spring,  hoping  it -would  be  an  early  one, 
to  enable  them  to  again  use  the  roads.  But  now  the  farmer 
is  determined  to  haul  his  produce  all  the  year  around,  and 
he  realizes  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  taxes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  which  give  him  access  to  town  and  railroad 
throughout  the  year. 

Thus  roadways  and  railways  have  each  in  turn  realized 
a  second  period  of  up-building  or  new  growth  to  meet  de- 
mands, and  now  is  the  time  for  the  cycle  of  activity  to  again 
take  another  form  of  development  and  turn  its  attention  to 
waterways — the  third  avenue  of  transportation — which  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  waterways  are  today  with  us  in 
primitive  form.  They  have  not  been  developed  nor  im- 
proved to  any  great  extent  with  the  exception  of  .a  few  arti- 
ficial canals,  most  of  which  have  since  fallen  into  decay.  We 
have  some  natural-  waterways  which  might  immediately  be 
pressed  into  use  if  opportunity  afforded.  We  have  many 
natural  waterways  which  need  improvement  to  put  them  on 
a  practical  basis.  The  natural  resources  and  opportunities 
for  waterway  development  of  the  United  States  are  indeed 
second  to  no  nation.  In  seeking  to  find  a  cause  for  the  leth- 
argy of  the  past,  the  following  are  suggested  as  being  re- 
sponsible in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  present  situation  of 
relative  inactivity. 

(1)  Our  energies  have  been   expended  in   other  direc- 
tions, in  the  building  of  roadways  and  railways. 

(2)  On  account  of  a  fear  of  competition  or  of  injury  to 
the  railroads,  the  interests  representing  them  have  discour- 
aged  development   of  waterways,   and  where   these   efforts 
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have  failed,  the  purchase  of  waterway  terminals  and  water- 
way craft  have  been  effected,  and  also  the  cutting  of  rates 
between  competitive  points  of  boat  lines  has  been  a  method 
of  artificially  meeting  waterway  competition,  and  with  the 
greater  capital  at  the  command  of  the  railroads,  this  course 
has  undoubtedly  not  only  caused  the  failure  of  boat  lines,  but 
has  proved  a  deterrent  to  capital  entering  this  field  of  invest- 
ment. Judge  Taylor,  in  his  pamphlet,  "An  Emergency  in 
the  Life  of  a  River,"  says :  "Another  reason  why  commerce 
on  the  river  lags,  is  that  people  are  afraid  of  the  railroads. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  under  the  law  as  now  ad- 
ministered, a  railway  may  lawfully  cut  rates  to  any  extent 
to  meet  competition  of  water  transportation,  as  though  that 
mode  of  conveyance  were  a  thing  to  be  outlawed  or  de- 
stroyed if  possible.  It  may  not  give  a  special  rate  to  a 
shipper  unless  he  is  in  a  situation  to  ship  his  goods  by  water; 
then  it  may.  It  is  worth  considering  whether  that  favoritism 
ought  not  to  be  stopped." 

-(3)  A  good  deal  of  our  waterways  improvement  was 
undertaken,  before  the  time  was  ripe. 

(4)  Comparative  lack  of  capital  back  of  water  trans- 
portation is  seen  in  many  instances.  Capital  is  naturally  a 
timid  agent  and  unfortunately  it  is  also  controlled  by  far- 
reaching  interests,  and  in  this  Waterway  Congress  examples 
have  been  cited  where  banks  have  been  unwilling  to  back 
organizers  of  waterway  transportation  at  the  instance  of 
financial  interests  favorable  to  railroads.  This  feature  brings 
to  mind  another  paragraph  in  Judge  Taylor's  pamphlet,  "The 
Present  Aspect  of  the  Mississippi  River  Problem,"  where 
he  says :  "The  failure  of  commerce  to  respond  to  the  op- 
portunities offered  it  during  the  past  ten  years  is  accounted 
for  by  the  constitutionally  slow  growth  of  the  plant  called 
confidence.  The  old  steamboats  and  barges  have  worn  out 
or  become  unserviceable,  and  men  hesitate  to  build  new  ones 
while  in  doubt  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  work  and  the 
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future  disposition  of  Congress.  Nothing  else  can  dispel  these 
doubts  so  completely  and  quickly  as  to  see  the  Government 
go  on  to  complete  and  completer  mastery  of  the  river  (ap- 
plause) from  nine  feet  to  ten  feet,  then  to  eleven  and  the 
progressive  fixation  of  the  channel,  bend  after  bend.  This 
is  the  key  to  rehabilitate  the  river,  and  the  time  to  begin 
is  now." 

(5)  The   fact   that   waterways   are    largely   national    in 
character,  and  hence  do  not  arouse  local  interest  and  cannot 
be  financially  backed  on  a  basis  of  property  rights.     The  capi- 
tal for  making  waterways  must  come  from  the  Government 
in  some  form,  either  from  current  revenue  or  from  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds.     Boats  may  be  privately  owned,  but  practi- 
cally never  the  right  of  way,  whereas  in  the  case  of  railroads, 
not  only  is  train  equipment    (analogous  to  the  boats)    pri- 
vately owned,  but  also  the  road  bed  and  rails  (analogous  in 
turn  to  the  waterway). 

(6)  The  fear  of  the  "pork  barrel." 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  WATERWAYS  IN   EUROPE  AS  COMPARED  TO 

THIS  COUNTRY 

Europe  enjoys  wonderful  advantages  from  its  waterways. 
They  gridiron  the  various  countries  in  such  a  way  that  today 
commerce  there  is  generally  considered  to  mean  waterway 
transportation,  as  much  as  rail  traffic.  The  waterways  in 
Europe  are  so  numerous  that  they  are  truly  like  railroads 
and  street  roads,  meeting  and  intersecting  almost  every- 
where. Generally  speaking,  -raw  materials  are  transported 
by  boat  and  finished  materials  by  rail.  This  is  partly  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  raw  material  is  more  bulky, 
and  the  equipment  in  Europe  of  the  railroads  is  very  light; 
also  because  the  raw  materials  can  afford  to  come  along  more 
slowly,  while  the  finished  products  are  more  urgently  needed 
by  the  consumer  and  quick  return  by  the  manufacturer. 
Moreover,  for  those  commodities  which  do  not  need  to  be 
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delivered  quickly,  the  slow  haul  of  the  foreign  barge  affords 
good  opportunity  for  the  manufacturer  or  producer  to  have 
free  storage  in  transit.  There  are  other  lines  of  boats  which 
ply  these  streams  much  more  quickly,  so  there  seems  to  be  a 
slow  and  a  fast  waterway  transportation ! 

However,  there  is  a  mistaken  idea  prevailing  that  water- 
borne  freight  is  slower  than  rail  freight.  This  is  only  true 
with  respect  to  the  long  haul  on  waterways,  when  compared 
with  special  through  rail  service.  It  is  by  no  means  true 
that  the  average  long  rail  freight  haul  is  quicker  than  that 
of  boats  between  water  points,  either  abroad  or  in  our  own 
land,  as,  for  instance,  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago.  Switch- 
ing off  cars,  taking  others  on,  waiting  on  side  tracks  for  the 
through  trains  to  go  by,  and  other  delays  reduce  the  average 
rail  freight  haul  to  about  100  miles  per  day.  The  boats 
easily  exceed  this,  making  double  this  distance  on  the  lakes 
and  they  approximate  it  on  some  other  waterways.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  understand  the  statement  has  been  made  that  the  water- 
ways of  Europe  are  financial  failures — that  if  it  were  not  for 
subventions  by  the  governments  they  would  not  pay,  and  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  they  would  not  be  used  but  for  their 
present  existence.  Now,  from  personal  observation  and 
from  hearing  numerous  new  waterway  projects  discussed  in 
Europe,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  waterway  transporta- 
tion for  Europe  is  a  wonderful  asset,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, instead  of  the  people  declining  to  be  taxed  for  sub- 
ventions, the  sentiment  of  these  countries  is  in  favor  of  the 
additional  development  of  these  channels  wherever  possible. 
(Applause.)  The  people  gain  more  in  reduced  cost  of  trans- 
portation than  they  pay  in  taxes. 

Mention  has  only  to  be  made  of  one  new  channel  which 
is  proposed  to  connect  the  River  Elbe  with  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Another  instance  of  projected  waterways  of  large  extent  is 
the  proposed  canal  to.be  built  in  Hungary  from  Budapest  to 
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Szolnok,  connecting  the  Danube  with  the  River  Tisza,  these 
being  the  two  largest  paralleling  streams  of  Hungary,  and 
this  improvement  is  to  be  undertaken  despite  the  fact  that 
today,  owing  to  primitive  conditions,  water  transportation 
plus  the  short  rail  connections  is  more  expensive  than  our 
rail  traffic.  These  Hungarians  are  certainly  wide  awake  and 
are  developing  their  natural  resources  at  the  present  time 
very  fast.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  railways  in  Hungary 
are  very  largely  owned  by  the  Government  and  rates  perhaps 
more  stable.  In  1906  there  was  a  well-defined  Russian  project 
for  canal  and  canalized  river  connection  between  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas.  Whatever  the  financial  outcome  of  these 
waterways  would  be  if  put  upon  their  own  individual  bases, 
still  they  are  thought  vitally  important  to  the  progress  of 
the  foreign  countries.  We  know  that  several  countries, 
notably  Germany  and  France,  are  at  this  time  actively  en- 
gaged in  developing  waterways.  Would  economic  mistakes 
in  this  vast  avenue  of  transportation  be  continued  in  these 
countries  after  combined  years  of  experience  and  trial? 

LAKES  TO  THE  GULF  WATERWAY 

,  When  the  turn  comes  for  consideration  of  our  individual 
problems,  no  more  important  one  can  be  discussed  than  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  W'aterway.  (Applause.)  This  project 
would  connect  the  five  Great  Lakes  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal,  would  af- 
ford water  transportation  between  all  States  on  the  Lakes,  all 
States  tributary  thereto  by  water,  and  all  States  along  the 
waterway,  with  all  of  South  America.  And  if  the  proposed 
canal  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  is  completed,  a 
direct  barge  route  between  the  Erie  Canal  points  can  be  had 
with  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Mississippi  points.  The  logi- 
cal plan  would  be : 

Lake  vessels  and  barges  for  the  lakes ; 
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Barges  and  other  river  boats  for  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
Waterways ; 

Ocean  vessels  for  the  ocean  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

This  would  generally  mean  transfer  in  bulk  at  the  north 
end  of  the  waterway  and  again  at  the  south  end.  A  type 
of  barge  has  been  designed  that  is  seaworthy  on  the  lakes, 
and  of  canal  draft ;  it  is  not  fit  to  weather  ocean  storms,  how- 
ever. But  with  the  small  cost  of  transferring  cargoes  under 
the  modern  practice  of  today,  this  system  would  be  cheaper 
in  operation  than  the  interest  on  the  investment  involved, 
and  other  costs,  if  large  lake  or  ocean  vessels  .were  to  traverse 
slowly  the  distance  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  which 
some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  is  an  engineering  and  commer- 
cial impossibility.  Railroads  make  much  of  the  cost  of  shift- 
ing* cargo  from  barge  to  boat,  and  vice  versa.  Experience 
proves  the  cost  to  be :  On  freight  in  bags  like  cement,  8  cents 
per  ton;  and  on  grain  in  bulk,  10  cents  per  ton.  In  certain 
cases  car  ferries  may  be  utilized  to  great  advantage,  reducing 
to  a  minimum  and  almost  entirely  eliminating  this  handling 
cost.  Improved  mechanical  freight  handling  devices  will 
continue  to  reduce  this  item. 

An  eight-  or  nine-foot  channel  from  Chicago  to  New  Or- 
leans would  carry  a  vast  amount  of  freight,  and  the  engi- 
neering problems  and  the  expense  would  be  very  much  less 
than  corresponding  features  of  the  deeper  proposition.  In- 
creased water-borne  commerce  may  demand  increased  depth 
of  channel.  We  should  make  the  locks  and  mitre  sills  with 
a  view  to  this  contingency,  ultimately  contemplating  a  chan- 
nel equal  to,  say,  that  of  the  new  Erie  Canal,  at  least  (12  feet). 
Many  advocates  of  a  deeper  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  Waterway 
have  stated  their  willingness  to  accept  lesser  depths  on  a 
basis  of  progressive  improvement.  Generally  speaking,  the 
greater  the  capacity  the,  cheaper  the  navigation  within  cer- 
tain economic  and  engineering  limitations,  and  one  looks 
upon  increasing  the  depth  gradually,  as  necessity  requires, 
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just  as  railroad  men  try  to  reduce  grades  and  eliminate  curves 
as  their  roads  can  afford  it. 

A  transfer  harbor  at  Chicago  or  vicinity  for  traffic  be- 
tween rail  and  water  and  between  big  and  little  boats,  will 
be  necessary,  with  proper  terminal  facilities  at  all  shipping 
points  along  the  route  and  another  transfer  harbor  at  or  near 
New  Orleans.  The  United  States  Government,  ever  awake 
to  the  interests  of  the  farmer  in  its  irrigation  projects,  should 
consider  the  requirements  of  the  farmer  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  get  his  produce  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  trans- 
portation. For  the  proper  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
River  will  provide  navigation  and  prevent  inundation  at  the 
same  time. 

In  Chicago  we  have  spent  over  $65,000,000  for  our  great 
drainage  and  ship  canal,  the  first  link  in  the  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  Route.  The  State  of  Illinois  years  ago  spent  over  nine 
millions  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which  is  still 
used  in  part,  and  whose  extensive  improvement  is  now  under 
consideration.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  recently 
approved  a  bond  issue;  of  $20,000,000  to  complete  the  navi- 
gability of  the  route  from  Lockport  to  Utica.  The  Federal 
Government  has  also  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  co-opera- 
tion with  this  plan,  with  certain  stipulations.  The  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago  is  now  building  the  $8,000,000  Calumet- 
Sag  Canal,  which  will  ultimately  provide  another  northern 
terminus  for  this  great  waterway.  The  United  States  will 
contribute  $6,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  $5,000,000  bond 
issue  recently  approved  by  the  people  for  Chicago's  harbors, 
the  one  north  of  the  Chicago  River  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  added  $3,500,000  (and  this  week  $250,000 
more)  and  the  inner  industrial  harbor  in  Lake  Calumet,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vast  sums  spent  by  the  city  and  the  nation 
for  many  years  in  various  local  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments— with  all  these  projects,  the  rest  of  the  country  can 
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see  that  the  people  of  Chicago  and  Illinois  are  not  only  will- 
ing to  talk  about  waterways,  but  that  we  are  willing  to 
spend  our  money  to  build  them,  and  we  are  doing  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

WATERWAY  AND  RAILWAY  COSTS  COMPARED 

1  briefly  suggest  three  phases  of  the  question,  involving 
a  comparison  of  waterway  and  railway  costs : 

First:  The  total  initial  cost  involved  in  each  of  these  two 
forms  of  transportation. 

Second:  Cost  of  maintenance  of  right  of  way,  which  means 
the  road  bed  for  the  railroads,  and  the  channels  for  the  water- 
ways, and  the  up-keep  of  the  terminals  in  both  cases. 

Third:     The  cost  of  operation  of  each  form  of  carrier. 

Rail  rates  are  largely  based  upon  water  competition,  and 
benefit  not  only  local  points  but  all  adjacent  territory.  All 
these  points  must  figure  in  the  general  rate,  and  since  every 
individual  in  the  country  is  ultimately  affected  by  transporta- 
tion rates,  so  should  every  individual  be  interested  directly 
in  the  outcome  of  discussions  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
Congress.  The  up-keep  of  a  road  bed  and  a  railway  and  its 
terminals  may  prove  to  be  far  greater  than  that  of  a  water- 
way scientifically  and  properly  improved.  Raw  materials  and 
all  low-class  freight,  on  which  railroads  admit  that  unremu- 
nerative  rates  must  be  made,  should  go  by  boat,  as  railroads 
continue  to  become  congested.  The  cost  of  handling  ore  by 
water  from  Superior,  Wis.,  to  Chicago  this  season  is  about 
45  cents  a  ton,  or  2*4  cents  per  hundred  weight,  the  distance 
being  about  800  miles.  This  same  rate  also  covers  the  same 
kind  of  ore  from  Superior,  Wis.,  to  Lake  Erie  points,  includ- 
ing as  far  as  Buffalo,  distance  about  985  miles.  Coal  from 
Lake  Erie  ports  to  Duluth  and  Superior  is  handled  at  30 
cents  a  ton.  Grain  from  Chicago  and  Ft.  William,  Ont.,  to 
Lake  Erie  ports  varies  from  one  to  two  cents  per  bushel. 
Occasionally,  late  in  the  season,  these  rates  are  exceeded,  but 
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not  often.    There  is  practically  no  competition  on  these  com- 
modities between  these  points  by  rail. 

WHO  PAYS? 

In  the  case  of  railways,  the  stockholders  and  the  bond- 
holders furnish  the  money  to  build  and  develop  these  sys- 
tems, but  in  the  case  of  waterways  the  Government  pays  the 
initial  and  annual  costs,  if  annual  appropriations  are  made. 
This  means  the  people  pay  by  being  taxed.  If  the  Govern- 
ment can  issue  bonds  for  the  Panama  Canal,  why  not  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  to  be  correlated  with  it?  (Applause.) 
It  would  seem  unfair  that  all  the  people  should  pay  for  the 
improvement  of  a  given  waterway  to  enable  those  compara- 
tively few  people  near  that  particular  waterway  to  benefit  by 
reduced  freights ;  but  if  the  problem  be  considered  a  national 
one,  and  all  waterways  be  considered  as  a  whole,  then  all  the 
people  will  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  all.  (Applause.)  The 
stockholders  of  railways  are  a  few  of  the  people.  Water- 
ways owned  by  the  Government  are  owned  by  all  the  people 
of  the  nation;  the  burden  per  capita  is  small  and  equally 
divided. 

The  right  of  use  of  the  waterways  by  anybody  who  wishes 
to  use  them  is  characteristic  oi  that  form  of  transportation ; 
and  to  insure  it,  terminals,  of  course,  must  be  kept  out  of 
monopoly  control.  The  development  of  waterways  is  a  step 
toward  Government  ownership  of  public  utilities,  as  far  as 
this  form  of  transportation  goes.  'Give  the  right  to  railroads 
to  control  and  use  rivers  exclusively  for  a  long  term  of  years 
and  they  will  improve  them  without  cost  to  the  Government, 
but  it  is  the  people  who  would  pay  ultimately  for  these  im- 
provements, by  the  continued  nigh  cost  of  transportation. 
(Applause.)  To  help  settle  all  these  questions  was  largely 
the  purpose  of  the  creation  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  and  the  allotment  of  development  work 
should  be  put  upon  a  nation-wide  basis  to  bring"  about  ria- 
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tional  advancement  and  benefit,  and  a  desire  to  consign  the 
"pork  barrel"  to  the  regions  of  oblivion  at  present  inhabited 
by  the  freight  "rebate."  (Applause.) 

Ultimately,  the  railroads  and  waterways  should  be  per- 
fectly co-ordinated.  The  improvement  of  navigation  would 
act  as  a  feeder  to  the  railroads  themselves  and  expand  and 
improve  those  sections  upon  which  the  railroads  are  de- 
pendent, and  whose  growth  would  mean  eventually  their  ad- 
ditional prosperity. 

ISSUE  BONDS 

See  that  the  money  is  honestly  expended,  and  then  why 
not  do  the  large  work  of  waterway  development  through  the 
issue  of  bonds?  Is  it  not  a  quicker  way  than  by  appropri- 
ating an- annual  budget?  An  asset  is  created  for  public  trust 
of  increasing  value,  and  with  this  increase  and  the  increase 
in  value  of  our  great  country,  the  margin  between  liability 
and  assets  must  constantly  grow  larger.  If  economy  in 
transportation  is  brought  about,  greater  than  the  sum  repre- 
sented by  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  the  transaction  will 
certainly  be  a  sound  one. 

ROOM  FOR  ALL 

Why  should  railroads  push  to  one  side  or  oppose  water- 
ways? Is  it  not  true  that  the  railroads,  taken  collectively, 
have  all  the  business  they  can  handle?  This  being  the  case, 
is  there  not  a  crying  need  for  transportation  by  water  if  it 
can  be  done  as  cheap  or  cheaper?  And  coming  as  slowly  as 
it  necessarily  must  a  more  universal  water  transportation 
cannot  adversely  affect  railroads,  because  the  growth  of  our 
great  country  will  more  than  keep  pace  with  development 
along  both  lines.  Take,  for  example,  the  Subway  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  the  elevated  rail- 
road and  Broadway  surface  car  lines  would  go  out  of  business, 
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but  only  a  glance  is  necessary  to  show  the  reverse.  With  an 
increase  of  business,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  handling  business. 

SUMMARY 

Summing  up,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  three  important 
questions  underlying  all  these  discussions. 

First :  Will  an  increased  and  improved  waterway  trans- 
portation be  of  benefit  to  a  few  individuals,  or  to  the  nation 
at  large? 

Se;cond:  Will  waterway  transportation  be  as  feasible 
as  rail  transportation,  and 

Third:    Is  it  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  rail? 

In  unity  there  is  strength,  and  we  are  all  united  here  to 
urge  a  policy  to  Congress.  First,  a  general  plan  for  the  en- 
tire country  should  be  adopted.  The  present  indiscriminate 
hit  or  miss  method  of  independent  plans  for  waterways  and 
''pork  barrel"  appropriations,  without  due  regard  to  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  produces  waste,  graft  and  de- 
spair. A  national  commission  might  be  appointed,  repre- 
senting every  section  and  embracing  Government  officials, 
expert  engineers,  shippers,  merchants — not  forgetting  the 
long-suffering  and  much-abused  ultimate  consumer.  This 
commission  might  receive  suggestions  from  all  sources  and 
then  outline  a  general  scheme  of  development — something 
along  the  line  of  our  various  city  planning  commissions. 
Congress  might  adopt  as  much  of  this  suggested  plan  as 
seemed  best,  and  then  continuing  contracts  could  be  made 
and  performed  as  near  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  rela- 
tive importance.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  details  must  be 
determined  in  advance,  but  I  do  stand  for  a  definite  general 
policy  and  a  definite  general  outline  of  national  waterway 
development  and  contingent  harbor  and  terminal  improve- 
ments. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  my  idea  of  the  logical  development  of 
the  waterway  facilities  of  this  nation.  WThen  Congress  knows 
that  we  are  united  upon  recommendations  and  considers  that 
we  represent  a  concrete  and  far-reaching  sentiment,  satis- 
factory enactments  may  surely  be  expected  and  eventually 
realized.  We  want  to  put  the  United  States  upon  as  good,  if 
not  a  better,  basis  of  waterway  transportation  as  that  en- 
joyed by  any  nation  upon  this  earth.  (Applause,) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — We  have  had  a  voice — a  very 
strong  one  at  that — from  the  middle  section  of  the  country. 
We  are  now  to  hear  an  equally  strong  and  equally  eloquent 
one,  from  the  great  Atlantic  coast — one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive and  at  the  same  time  popular  men  in  that  region ;  one  who 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  waterway  legislation,  and  especially  as 
to  terminals,  which  we  heard  discussed  so  eloquently  yester- 
day. He  is  the  present  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey, -the  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  whom  it  is  now  my 
great  pleasure  to  present  to  you.  (Applause.) 

New  Jersey's  Relation  to  Inland  Waterways 
Address — Frederick  W.  Donnelly 

Mayor  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

After  following  the  waterway  agitation  of  the  country  for 
the  past  ten  years,  I  have  become  so  saturated  with  stock  argu- 
ments that  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  at  this  time  to  read 
a  paper,  thinking  that  I  can  bring  out  some  ideas  that  will 
conform  to  the  present  condition  of  this  great  agitation. 

The  power  of  a  public  speaker  before  an  organization  of 
such  scope  and  influence  as  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  is  that  of  suggestion  and  repetition;  the  duty  of  a 
speaker  addressing  you  on  any  subject  is  to  make  you  see. 
understand  and  believe  in  the  policies  that  this  Congress  coin- 
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mends  to  the  sober  judgment  and  consideration  of  our  fellow 
countrymen. 

Therefore,  I  crave  your  indulgence  in  speaking  upon  the 
subject  assigned  me,  namely  "New  Jersey's  Relation  to  Inland 
Waterways,"  exclusive  of  the  question  of  terminals,  if  much 
is  said  by  me  which  may  be  in  the  nature  of  repeating  what 
has  been  previously  said,  and  if  nothing  suggested  by  me  is 
new  or  novel,  in  view  of  the  volumes  already  written  and  spoken 
upon  this  question,  my  earnest  purpose  will  be  to  enable  you 
to  see,  to  understand,  and  to  believe  in  waterway  development, 
with  the  hope  of  enlisting  your  labors  to  make  our  legislators, 
state  and  national,  to  see,  to  understand  and  to  believe  in  the 
wisdom  and  the  value  of  progressive  development  of  all  our 
waterways,  to  the  benefit  and  prosperity  of  all  our  people,  of 
all  sections  and  for  all  the  coming  ages. 

The  statesmanship  of  the  first  seven  decades  of  the  Union 
was  occupied  in  working  out  what  were  the  best  theories  of 
government  to  govern  a  free,  a  self  governing,  a  liberty  loving 
and  a  democratic  people.  Many  of  those  decades  passed  in 
academic  discussion,  political  theorizing,  and  philosophic  specu- 
lation, leaving  the  individual  citizen  in  his  new  found  liberty, 
at  peace,  to  work  out  and  seek  for  himself  the  blessings  of 
prosperity. 

We  are  living  in  a  new  era.  The  statesman  of  this  and 
the  coming  decades  must  be  of  the  constructive  type,  working 
out  practical  problems  that  will  make  life  easier,  freer,  sweeter 
and  nobler  for  the  teeming  millions  which  make  up  the  great 
American  people. 

The  people,  who  are  the  bearers  of  the  burdens  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, now  feel  that,  if  our  nation  is  to  have  a  fuller  and 
freer  life,  there  must  be  a  fairer  and  more  just  distribution  of 
the  rewards  for  the  burdens  of  Government  borne,  and  that 
methods  must  be  devised  by  which  citizens  shall  be  insured 
against  monopoly  of  opportunity. 
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For  years  the  American  merchant  elected  to  work  out  his 
own  destiny.  He  entered  as  an  individual  the  broad  field  of 
unlimited  competition  and  exposed  himself  to  all  the  hazards 
of  trade,  without  the  protection  of  co-operation  and  co-ordi- 
nation with  others  in  his  particular  line.  The  fulness  of  ex- 
perience taught  the  merchant  that  he  soon  reached  his  limita- 
tions by  this  system  of  individual  effort.  From  this  necessity 
were  born  trade  associations,  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade  which  have  become  state  and  national  in  scope,  giving 
organized  protection  and  stability  to  trade  that  was  otherwise 
exposed  to  unnecessary  risk  and  hazard.  What  was  true  of 
commercial  interests,  likewise  has  halted  and  retarded  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  nation.  Towns,  cities,  sections  and 
even  states  have  elected  to  pursue  their  policies  of  development 
without  reference  to  the  mutually  beneficial  results  from  co- 
operating, with  an  organized  definite  plan,  with  other  commu- 
nities, localities  and  states.  With  a  realization  of  its  utter  fu- 
tility has  come  the  abandonment  of  single,  unorganized,  indi- 
vidual effort,  which  was  blind,  selfish  and  heedless  of  the  rights 
of  others  or  the  benefits  of  the  future. 

It  is  only  through  such  an  organization  as  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  other  kindred  bodies,  that 
a  national,  articulated  system  of  developed  waterways  can  be 
obtained. 

Foreigners  have  criticized  us  freely,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly, for  our  indifference  in  the  past  to  the  systematic  and 
progressive  development  of  waterways  under  plans  which  would 
distribute  work  and  cost  over  a  series  of  years. 

Up  to  the  year  1860  the  line  of  interstate  development  ran 
North  and  South.  Communication,  traffic  and  development 
were  from  the  North  to  the  South  and  they  moved  along  the 
rivers  and  waterways  provided  by  Nature  as  the  natural  chan- 
nels for  the  activity  of  a  nation.  The  railway  system  built 
and  in  operation  at  that  period  also  ran  north  and  south.  The 
unhappy  Brother's  War  arrested  the  national  development  run- 
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ning  north  and  south,  and  deflected  it  to  the  West,  so  that 
until  recent  years,  the  nation's  wealth,  lahor  and  brains  have 
been  expended  in  the  development  that  ran  from  the  East  to 
the  West.  It  was  during  this  period  of  arrested  development 
between  the  North  and  South  that  all  the  great  trans-conti- 
nental railroads  were  constructed  and  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion. 

Following  as  results  of  this  wonderful  railroad,  industrial 
and  commercial  development  of  the  nation  running  east  and 
west,  have  been  conservation,  drainage,  irrigation,  flood  pre- 
vention, reforestation,  storage  reservoirs  and  reclamation  work, 
which  have  guaranteed  the  West  against  any  grave  economic 
problems  seriously  affecting  its  population  of  the  future. 

The  construction  of  many  of  these  trans-continental  rail- 
roads was  made  possible  only  by  the  substantial  assistance  given 
them  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  nature  of  land  grants 
and  bond  aids. 

This  marvelous  railroad  construction  and  development  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  has  resulted  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  freight  traffic  of  the  United  States  being  carried  by  arti- 
ficial means  of  transportation,  that  is  by  railroads  rather  than 
by  water  routes.  The  forces  of  national  development  are  now 
returning  to  the  natural  channels  they  occupied  before  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  that  readjustment  to  natural  conditions  is  the 
guarantee  that  our  inland  and  intra-coastal  waterways  will  be 
systematically  and  comprehensively  developed  at  the  cost  of  all 
the  people  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Three-fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with 
water.  Water  is  the  greatest  source  of  transmission  and  trans- 
portation known  to  nature.  The  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  the 
human  body  feeds  the  tissues.  The  circulation  of  water  means 
weather,  climate,  commerce  and  all  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
The  flow  of  one  thing  into  another  is  what  constitutes  all  life 
and  the  chief  agent  in  this  eternal  flow  is  water.  Water  means 
action.  Nature  utilizes  water  as  a  natural  means  of  trans- 
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portation.  Water  is  always  going  somewhere  or  coming  back, 
and  if  you  think  it  is  standing  still  it  is  because  you  do  not  see 
that  it  is  being  absorbed  into  the  atmosphere'. 

The  American  people  are  fair.  Grim  war  deflected  the 
arteries  of  commerce  and  communication  from  their  natural 
channels,  which  were  principally  waterways  running  from 
north  to  south,  as  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  indepen- 
dent river  systems  and  the  seaboard  waters.  Daring  capital, 
with  governmental  aid,  supplied  artificial  arteries  of  trade,  the 
railroads,  which  run  mostly  east  and  west. 

The  American  people  were  willing  that  this  invested  capital 
should  have  and  receive  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  on  the 
hazard  of  investment  and  the  energy  of  genius.  But  these 
trans-continental  roads  were  built  with  the  financial  aid  of  the 
people  and  were  guarded  during  the  progress  of  construction 
by  Federal  troops.  With  and  by  the  aid  of  these  railroads, 
and  the  capital  they  represent,  the  Great  West  is  not  only  sup- 
plied with  all  present  and  future  needs  of  transportation,  but 
has  received  extensive  and  intelligent  development  along  other 
lines  that  fortifies  that  section  against  the  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  insures  to  the  West  the  easy  and  safe  handling  of 
a  dense  population  for  the  next  hundred  years.  The  section 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  bulk  of  the  national  wealth 
lies,  has  been  taxed  to  supply  the  cost  of  this  national  devel- 
opment. Railroad  interests  are  now7  receiving  a  fair  return 
for  the  wealth  so  invested.  The  East — and  when  I  say  the 
East,  I  mean  collectively  in  that  term  the  North  and  the  South 
—is  now  demanding  that  national  assistance  and  aid  be  given 
us  for  the  development  of  these  great  national  arteries  of  trade, 
the  waterways,  which  by  nature  offered  free  and  cheap  means 
of  communication  between  the  North  and  South.  By  deepen- 
ing and  linking  up  the  inland  waterways  and  the  intra-coastal 
system,  there  will  be  a  restoration  of  that  great  volume  of 
trade  which  was  enjoyed  between  the  North  and  South  before 
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it  was  deflected  by  artificial  means  of  transportation — the  rail- 
roads. 

The  people  not  only  are  demanding  that  waterways  be  deep- 
ened and  linked  up  as  cheap  and  easy  means  of  transportation 
for  the  enormous  tonnage  that  this  nation  is  producing  but 
that  such  development  shall  be  unembarrassed  by  railway  hos- 
tility and  that  it  shall  be  free  from  railroad  domination  when 
such  waterway  development  is  completed. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  jurisdiction  over  in- 
land and  intra-coastal  waterways  and  coastwise  shipping,  with 
full  and  free  powers  to  hear  and  determine  -all  questions  that 
arise  therefrom. 

The  Hepburn  Bill  gave  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion jurisdiction  to  decide  and  determine  if  a  present  or  a 
proposed  freight  rate  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable  and  to 
prevent  one  common  freight  center  from  being  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  another  by  a  difference  in  freight  rates 
and  the  adequacy  of  transportation  facilities  furnished. 

The  Cummins'  Bill,  recently  made  law,  placed  upon  the  rail- 
roads the  burden  of  proof  and  required  them  to  show  that  a 
proposed  increase  in  freight  rates  was  reasonable  before  same 
would  be  allowed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
None  deny  that  this  burden  of  proof  is  a  just  one  and  should 
be  borne  by  the  railroads  rather  than  by  the  individual  shipper. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  inland 
and  coastwise  shipping  are  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  if  a  railroad  seeks  to  obtain  control  of  a  privately 
owned  canal  or  waterway  the  burden  of  proof  should  be  placed 
upon  such  railroad  that  such  purchase  and  control  are  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  facilities  of  traffic  and  not  as  the 
sole  means  of  paralyzing  such  a  canal  or  enforcing  stagnation 
in  canal-moved  tonnage.  The  railroad  would  thus  be  on  rec- 
ord as  to  its  intentions  and  the  Commission  could  en  fore  the 
railroad  promises  into  carried  out  policies. 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  also  be  em- 
powered to  require  all  railroad  lines  to  transfer  to  water  lines, 
to  issue  through  bills  of  lading  and  to  afford  the  prompt  use 
of  all  their  loading  and  transfer  facilities  to  any  freight  which 
shippers  may  desire  to  have  consigned  over  lines  of  mixed  rail 
and  water  routes.  No  discrimination  against  water-borne  ton- 
nage should  be  allowed  to  exist.  The  Commission  should  look 
into  the  influence  of  railroads  over  water  terminals.  Owner- 
ship and  control  of  water  terminals  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance, and  especially  so  when  they  lie  in  interests  that  antag- 
onize or  rival  water  lines  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  rail- 
roads. Water  terminals  are  so  affected  with  a  public  interest 
that  their  greatest  and  freest  utility  to  the  shipping  public  sug- 
gests the  necessity  of  some  degree  of  public  control.  Facili- 
ties for  storing  and  handling  freight  however  complete  cannot 
meet  all  the  needs  of  traffic  if  they  are  denied  to  a  portion  of 
the  shipping  public  or  if  unreasonable  conditions  or  charges  are 
imposed  for  this  use. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  ablest  of  our  railroad  men  'are 
receding  from  their  former  position  of  open  hostility  to  water- 
way development.  The  late  E.  H.  Harriman,  in  an  address 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  advocated  the  canalization  of  the 
lower  Missouri  River.  Mr.  Harriman  believed  that-  such  im- 
provements would  be  traffic  feeders  to'  the  rail  systems  and 
could  handle  advantageously  bulky  and  slow  moving  freight 
that  the  railroads  were  then  carrying  at  commodity  rates,  in  which 
there  was  little  or  no  profit.  The  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Harriman,  made  several  years  ago,  is  now  strik- 
ingly made  evident  by  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  coal,  due  to 
a  shortage  in  supply  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  cars  and  trans- 
portation facilities  from  the  mines  to  the  market.  Many,  rail- 
road men,  if  not  now  friendly  to  the  waterway  movement,  are 
at  least  neutral.  Men  of  keen  judgment  such  as  Harriman, 
Hill,  Harahan,  Yoakum,  and  Bessler  are  seeing  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities in  waterways  as  developers  of  rail  tonnage. 
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The  judgment  of  these  giants  of  the  railroad  world  is  jus- 
tified by  recent  reports  from  Germany.  "The  German  devel- 
opment of  the  system  of  waterway  routes  of  trade  and  travel 
is  being  pushed  with  the  same  decision,  method,  persistence, 
and  expedition  which  marks  that  country's  growth  in  industry, 
commerce  and  naval  power.  It  is  true  that  the  empire  is  grid- 
ironed  with  some  36,000  miles  of  railroad  of  which  more  than 
nine-tenths  are  the  property  of  the  government.  Yet  that,  same 
government  is  constructing  these  waterways,  every  one  of 
which  practically  parallels  and  competes'  with  one  of  its  rail- 
roads. The  explanation  is  given  that  with  all  the  industrial 
efficiencies  of  the  empire  it  is  impossible  to  build  and  equip 
railroads  enough  to  meet  the  demand  for  transportation.  Be- 
sides it  is  realized  that  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  can  be  carried 
on  water  more  advantageously  than  on  land. 

"One  of  the  latest  undertakings  is  the  deepening  of  the 
Rhine  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  far  as  Cologne,  so  as  to 
give  access  to  these  ports  for  larger  steamships  than  those  which 
now  frequent  them.  Although  Cologne  is  as  far  from  the  sea 
as  is  Albany,  N.  Y.,  it  is  an  important  seaport,  its  waterfront 
being  thronged  not  merely  with  barges  and  river  steamboats 
but  with  ocean  going  steamships  bound  to  and  from  foreign 
ports.  The  present  purpose  is  to  make  Cologne  accessible  to 
all  but  the  very  largest  ships,  and  to  make  the  entire  river,  clear 
to  the  Swiss  frontier,  navigable  by  ocean  going  steamers.  The 
other  German  rivers  are  to  be  also  deepened  so  that  the  far 
inland  countries  of  the  German  Empire  will  be  endowed  with 
seaports  and  practically  a  frontage  on  the  German  Ocean. 

"For  the  reassurance  of  those  who  may  question  the  eco- 
nomic wisdom  of  her  course  and  whether  it  is  desirable  for  us 
to  keep  pace  with  Germany  in  the  development  of  her  inland 
commerce,  it  may  be  noted  as  a  sample  result  that  the  Dort- 
mund-Emden  Canal,  which  was  opened  ten  years  ago  through 
Hanover  and  Westphalia,  is  increasing  its  traffic  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  twenty-six  per  cent  a  year,  while  the  railroads 
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which  it  parallels  have  not  lost,  but  have  also  increased  their 
traffic.  A  few  more  years  will  see  ocean  steamers  passing 
freely  through  the  heart  of  the  continent  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Seas,  and  from  each  of  these  waters  to  the  German 
Ocean,  while  dozens  of  cities,  hundreds  of  miles  from  tide 
water  will  be  great  shipping  ports.  It  would  be  strange  if  so 
practical  a  country  as  Germany  should  establish  such  a  system 
only  to  find  that  it  was  an  unjustifiable  failure.  It  would  be 
stranger  still  if  Germany  were  the  only  country  in  the  world 
in  which  such  a  system  could  be  made  profitable." 

The  policy  of  railroads  in  killing  and  paralyzing  water- 
ways should  cease  since  it  is  economically  harmful  to  the  rail- 
roads as  it  is  unjust  to  the  people.  Railroad  systems  parallel- 
ing each  other  have  increased  and  not  diminished  traffic.  Rail- 
road traffic  is  congested  and  requires  too  much  time  for  de- 
livery. Bulky,  slow  moving  freights,  such  as  coal,  ores, 
grains,  etc.,  could  be  moved  more  advantageously  by  water 
than  by  rail. 

With  the  coming  of  waterway  development  will  be  a  re- 
adjustment of  railroad  policy.  There  will  be  a  localizing  of 
the  railroad  interests  and  activity.  The  roads  are  now  seek- 
ing through  traffic  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  the  lakes  to 
the  gulf,  rather  than  stimulating  and  increasing  the  local  traffic 
which  takes  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  short  haul  tariff. 

The  railroads  with  their  present  existing  trackage,  equip- 
ment and  terminal  facilities  could  handle  double  the  present 
amount  of  local  traffic.  Towns  and  cities,  by  the  localization 
of  railroad  interests,  would  be  made  something  more  than  mere 
depots,  passing  points,  and  yards  on  the  system.  Railway 
officials  now  are  saying  that  the  railway  managements  do  not 
understand  the  people  and  the  people  do  not  understand  the 
railroads,  and  they  express  a  desire  to  see  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  between  railroads  and  municipalities  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 
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Recently  in  my  own  city  of  Trenton,  at  a  conference  be- 
tween railroad  officials  and  the  municipal  authorities,  the  rail- 
way people  admitted  that  they  had  overlooked  and  slighted  the 
interests  of  Trenton,  and  their  own  interests  as  well,  not  through 
deliberate  intent  but  by  reason  of  inattention  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  local  conditions.  The  localization  of  railway  atten- 
tion and  effort  would  build  up  in  manufactories  all  the  waste 
lands  between  Trenton  and  New  York,  which  would  increase 
their  traffic  amazingly. 

Improved  waterways,  if  properly  utilized,  will  develop  local 
conditions  and  should  be  addressed  to  that  purpose  rather  than 
to  the  carrying  of  long  haul  traffic.  To  attain  a  maximum 
efficiency  waterways  should  be  taken  to  industrial  centers  rather 
than  confined  to  commercial  centers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  the  Hon.  Herbert  Knox 
Smith,  ably  sets  forth  this  distinction  in  his  1910  report: 

"An  industrial  harbor  best  serves  its  purpose  when  it  ex- 
tends far  inland  and  spreads  out  over  a  large  area  of  the  city, 
as  is  the  case  where  a  river  with  navigable  branches  and  arti- 
ficial slips  enables  vessels  to  reach  many  widely  scattered  fac- 
tories bringing  cargoes  of  raw  materials  and  fuel  and  carrying 
away  their  finished  products.  Such  an  arrangement  permits 
warehouses  to  be  established  on  water  frontage  as  centers  of 
local  distribution  to  inland  points. 

"A  commercial  harbor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  concen- 
trate the  greatest  possible  amount  of  business  in  a  relatively 
small  area  at  a  definite  point  on  the  water  front  where  there 
is  room  for  both  wharves  and  railroad  freight  terminals  in 
juxtaposition.  Thus  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  hand- 
ling of  freight  is  made  practicable. 

"The  industrial  function  deals  mainly  with  local  industries 
and  local  distribution.  It  is  this  function  that  especially  serves 
the  interests  of  the  city  in  which  the  harbor  lies.  The  com- 
mercial function,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  mainly  with  through 
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freight,  coming  from  or  going  to  the  interior,  and  merely  pass- 
ing between  rail  and  water  carrier  at  such  particular  point." 

America  was  not  discovered  as  the  result  of  an  avowed 
voyage  of  pure  discovery  and  conquest,  but  Columbus  was  seek- 
ing a  new  and  a  shorter  water  route  between  Europe  to  India 
and  China  which  would  afford  a  cheaper  and  quicker  means, 
of  communication  of  trade  and  travel.  The  best  available 
water  routes  were  a  question  of  grave  consideration  in  that 
age  as  they  are  today, 

Disraeli  guaranteed  to  Britain  the  control  of  the  over  sea 
shipping  for  ages'  when  he  secured  the  Suez  Canal  to  British 
ownership  and  control. 

One  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  provide*  for  the  national  defense.  This  has  generally  been 
construed  to'  mean  the  duty  of  providing  adequate  land  and 
naval  forces,  and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  proper 
sea  coast  defenses.  The  best  experts  admit  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  amply  provided  for  these  means  of  protecting 
national  life.  The  ports  and  sea  coast  cities  have  been  ren- 
dered impregnable  at  an  efficient  and  economical  cost.  These 
millions  and  labors  have  been  expended  to  guarantee  the  com- 
mon weal  against  the  hazards  of  war.  The  construction  -  of 
the  constitutional  duty  of  providing  for  the  common  defense 
has  been  confined  to  military  protection  guarding  the  nation 
against  attack  and  invasion.  In  my  humble  opinion  this  duty 
and  power  imposed  by  the  constitution  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, should  receive  a  broader  construction  and  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  to  provide  also  for  the  common  defense  against 
the  hazards  of  peace.  Peace  hath  her  risks  no  less  than  war. 
It  is  a  constitutional  duty  that  the  Government  should  afford 
as  cheap  a  food  supply  as  possible. 

If  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  prosperity  are  to  be  secured 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  it  is  necessary  that  the  food 
supply  be  made  as  cheap  as  possible  and  as  accessible  as  man 
and  art  can  make  them.  The  cheapness  of  a  present  food  sup- 
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ply,  and  the  adequacy  of  a  future  supply  are  problems  that 
should  commend  themselves  to  the  sober  judgment  of  our  elder 
statesmen. 

If  the  resources  of  our  Federal  Government  have  made  our 
fortifications  perfect  against  attack  or  capture,  these  same 
agencies  of  government  should  be  directed  against  the  forces 
of  unrest,  discontent  and  repression  within  the  body  politic. 
Nothing  would  so  fully  relieve  the  present  strictures  of  a  high 
and  scarce  food  supply  as  the  systematic  development  of  our 
waterways  which  would  provide  ample  and  easy  means  of  pro- 
duction, accumulation,  assembling,  warehousing  and  distribut- 
ing the  nation's  wants  of  present  and  future  daily  life. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  policy  of  repression  and  procrastination 
in  waterway  development.  It  costs  over  two  hundred  million 
a  year  to  defray  the  municipal  expenses  of  New  York  City; 
the  State  of  New  York  is  expending  over  one  hundred  million 
in  linking  up  the  lakes  with  the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island 
Sound;  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  the  future  supply  of  water  to 
New  York  City,  is  costing  over  two  hundred  millions;  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  appropriating  anually  over  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  million  dollars  for  war,  navy  and  pension 
purposes. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  issue  bonds  for  inland  and  intra- 
coastal  waterway  development  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
millions,  distributing  the  expenditures  over  ten  years  at  fifty 
millions  per  year.  What  is  fifty  million  a  year  to  a  population 
of  one  hundred  million?  Let  us  spend  one  dollar  per  capita 
for  ten  years — one  hundred  millions  per  year — on  domestic  and 
economic  projects  that  will  affect  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  these  United  States. 

My  own  beloved  State  of  New  Jersey  has  taken  advanced 
ground  in  this  waterway  development.  New  Jersey  has  put 
herself  on  record  as  to  her  intentions  and  has  served  notice  of 
her  sincerity  of  purpose  to  her  sister  states. 
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New  Jersey  has  become,  as  it  were,  the  pacemaker,  among 
her  sister  states  in  the  furtherance  of  waterway  development. 
Her  faith  and  credit  are  committed  to  the  constructing  of  the 
New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  which  will  be  the  most  important  link 
of  the  intra-coastal  system.  State  funds  have  been  appropriated 
for  the  preliminary  surveys  and  purchase  of  the  right-of-way. 
A  large  part  of  the  survey  work  and  the  erection  of  permanent 
monuments  have  been  completed.  The  next  Legislature  will  be 
asked  for  the  balance  of  funds  necessary  to  complete  the  survey 
of  the  entire  route.  New  Jersey  is  doing  all  the  preliminary 
work,  removing  all  obstacles,  completing  the  surveys  and  will 
provide  a  free  right-of-way,  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal  plant 
and  organization  to  begin  the  actual  construction. 

The  building  of  this  Ne<w  Jersey  link,  a  sea  level  ship  canal, 
should  begin  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  wait  until  other  links,  such  as  the  Chesapeake 
and  Albermarle  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canals,  are 
completed.  These  three,  the  most  important  links  of  the  entire 
intra-coastal  system,  should  be  completed  simultaneously. 

Egypt  constructed  pyramids  for  the  tombs  of  her  departed 
Pharaohs ;  China  built  the  Great  Wall  to  stem  Tartar  invasions ; 
nations  have  vied  with  each  other  in  erecting  monuments  to 
the  valor  of  their  sons  on  land  and  sea;  but  the  construction 
of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  will  be  for  none  of  these  pur- 
poses. This  Canal  will  be  the  connecting  link  that  will  bind 
the  North  and  the  South  together.  This  will  supply  the  cheap 
and  easy  means  of  communication  that  will  restore  in  a  meas- 
ure that  volume  of  trade  which  the  two  sections  enjoyed  before 
the  war.  With  the  passing  Southward  of  commerce  will  go 
capital,  ideas  and  energy.  This  artery  of  trade  and  travel  will 
assist  our  people  in  the  forgetting  of  hatreds  and  prejudices, 
which  should  have  no  place  in  the  minds  of  a  free  people.  The 
South  is  the  center  of  a  future  development  the  like  of  which 
this  country  has  never  seen. 
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New  Jersey  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  making  of  a  great 
industrial  opportunity  for  the  South.  New  Jersey  is  inviting 
her  Southern  sisters  into  a  closer  communion  and  contact  and 
bids  them  to  take  their  ancient  and  rightful  seats  in  the  council 
chambers  of  a  nation. 

No  railroad  man  would  champion  the  policy  of  a  joint  use 
of  tracks  for  independent  railway  systems.  The  enormous  ton- 
nage of  this  nation  could  only  be  provided  for  by  a  duplication 
of  rail  systems.  The  trans-continental  railroads  are  but  the 
paralleling  of  trackage.  No  joint  use  of  tracks  can  ever  give 
the  service  that  the  completing  and  operation  .of  independent 
and  parallel  lines  would  create.  Therefore  no  railroad  man- 
agement should  oppose  a  waterway,  even  should  such  waterway 
be  a  paralleling  system.  The  waterways  will  be  valuable  aux- 
iliaries to  all  rail  systems.  The  railroads  are  the  only  interests 
in  this  country  that  have  not  used  other  means  as  by-products 
and  auxiliary  means  for  their  operation.  By  an  articulated 
system  of  national  waterways,  running  north  and  south,  the 
trans-continental  rail  systems  will  be  able  to  tap  these  water 
freight  channels  instead  of  accepting  such  freight  for  the  long 
haul  service  at  widely  scattered  commercial  centers  such  as 
Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charlestown, 
Savannah,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  With  waterways  there 
•would  be  no  necessity  for  the  accumulation  of  freight  in  scat- 
tered commercial  harbors  and  terminals  for  trans-continental 
consignment.  The  across-continent  railroads  would  cross  these 
waterways  like  a  straight  line  drawn  across  the  ribs  of  a  fan, 
for  the  convenience  of  themselves  and  the  great  accommoda- 
tion of  the  shipping  public.  This  would  reduce  the  present 
over-long  period  between  acceptance  and  delivery,  thus  relieving 
freight  congestion.  *- 

The  waterways  must,  however,  remain  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
railroads  and  not  as  mere  adjuncts.  They  must  be  free  of 
railroad  domination.  Stimulated  life  must  be  given  the  water- 
ways and  not  an  enforced,  artificial  stagnation. 
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What  has  been  said  about  inland  waterways  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  is  likewise  true  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri  and  the  Columbia  River  Systems.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — One  of  our  speakers  on  this  after- 
noon's program  is  compelled  to  attend  official  .duties,  so  that 
we  are  going  to  ask  him  to  address  us  at  this  time.  He  is 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  must  keep  friends  with  the  members  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee,  because  it  is  to  them  that  we  must 
look  to  carry  out  our  suggestions.  I  know  that  you  will  be 
interested  in  hearing  an  address  by  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  North  Carolina,  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  whom 
it  is  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce.  (Applause.) 

Address— Hon.  John  H.  Small,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Representative  in  Congress  from  North  Carolina 

MR.   PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

When  I  had  the  honor  of  being  designated  to  take  a  hum- 
ble part  in  the  program,  I  asked  the  distinguished  President 
of  this  Association  what  subject  I  should  talk  upon.  He 
suggested  the  Mississippi  River.  Any  suggestion  from  your, 
distinguished  President  is,  with  me  at  least,  a  command;  but 
when  it  was  accompanied  with  the  further  suggestion,  that 
I  was  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  have  been  somewhat 
active  in  the  prosecution  of  that  great  intra-coastal  waterway 
which  shall  extend  from  Boston  to  Florida,  all  the  more 
readily  did  I  respond  to  his  suggestion. 

Gentlemen,- the  bane  of  the  improvement  of  our  harbors 
and  waterways  throughout  all  of  these  years  has  been  that 
which  has  cropped  out  from  time  to  time — the  baneful  spirit 
of  sectionalism.  There  must  be  no  criterion  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  any  proposition,  whether  it  be  upon  the  Atlantic 
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seaboard,  the  Gulf,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Great  Lakes, 
or  the  Pacific  coast,  except,  is  it  susceptible  of  benefitting 
navigation,  and  will  it  promote  commerce?  (Applause.) 
Those  questions  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  be- 
comes at  once  the  imperative  duty  of  the  American  Congress, 
in  good  time  and  within  the  financial  limitations  which  sur- 
round it,  to  undertake  such  reclamation-  or  improvement. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  must  command  the  attention  of 
every  patriotic  citizen.  It  is  the  greatest,  the  richest,  the 
most  fertile — and  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  populated  by 
the  most  progressive  citizenship — in  the  world.  (Applause.) 

There  appeared  recently  in  "National  Waterways" — a 
magazine  which,  by  the  way,  has  set  such  a  high  ideal  and 
standard  in  its  initial  number  (applause),  that  I  earnestly 
hope  it  may  receive  the  cordial  and  ge,nerous  support  of 
every  member  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
(applause) — an  article  by  Hon.  Benjamin  G.  Humphreys, 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  an 
earnest  student  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  its  problems; 
and  he  writes  from  a  full  heart  and  a  full  and  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation.  May  I  read  this  paragraph,  into 
which  he  has  crowded  so  much  of  pregnant  information? 

"This  is  a  great  valley,  this  Mississippi  Valley.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  upon  the  earth.  It  equals  in  area  the  com- 
bined areas  of  Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Norway  and  Great  Britain.  The  annual 
value  of  its  manufactures  had,  in  1910,  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

"Too  much  to  comprehend.  We  cannot  take  in  just  what 
that  means.  Let  us  speak  in  different  terms.  What  is  seven 
and  a  half  billion  dollars?  It  would  equal  the  total  appro- 
priations for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  from  1861  to 
1865,  plus  the  appropriations  for  these  Departments  in  1898 
and  1899  (the  period  of  the  Spanish  War),  plus  the  appropri- 
ations which  have  been-  made  for  all  the  rivers  and  all  the 
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harbors  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  date,  plus 
the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal;  and  even  then  we  would 
have  a  balance  remaining  large  enough  to  pay  off  the  na- 
tional debt.  This  is  what  seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
amounts  to. 

"But,  in  addition  to  this,  this  valley  produces  85  per  cent 
of  the  corn  raised  in  the  United  States;  75  per  cent  of  the 
whea,t ;  70  per  cent  of  the  live  stock ;  70  per  cent  of  the  cot- 
ton ;  70  per  cent  of  the  iron  ore ;  70  per  cent  of  the  petroleum ; 
50  per  cent  of  the  copper;  50  per  cent  of  the  lumber;  50  per 
cent  of  the  coal,  and  has  70  per  cent  of  the  farm  areas  and 
farm  values  of  this  country.  The  total  value  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  valley  is  fifteen  billion  dollars  annually." 

In  discussing  this  article  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Humphreys, 
yesterday,  I  suggested  that  perhaps  he  had  drawn  in  part 
upon  that  vivid  imagination  which  he  possesses;  but  he  as- 
sured me  that  all  of  these  figures  can  be  verified  by  cold  facts 
gathered  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  imperial  nature  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

There  are  problems  connected  with  this  Valley.  The 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  constitute  great  drainage 
ditches  or  canals.  A  part  of  the  length  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi and  some  of  its  tributaries  may  be  improved  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  drainage  applied  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions to  the  improvement  of  streams;  but  as  to  the  Lower 
Mississippij  and  particularly  as  to  one  of  its  tributaries,  the 
Missouri  River,  there  are  conditions  which  are  inapplicable  to 
any  other  stream  in  the  United  States.  Just  as  the  "wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  so  does  the  water,  from  Cairo  to 
the  Gulf,  a  distance  of  1065  miles,  and  of  the  Missouri,  par- 
ticularly of  that  reach  of  over  800  miles  from  Sioux  City  to 
its  mouth,  keep  within  no  bounds ;  and  in  conditions  of  flood 
it  spreads  out  and  overflows  vast  areas  of  the  most  fertile 
lands  perhaps  in  all  the  world.  There  is  gathered  on  the 
Missouri  River  between  Sioux  City  *and  its  mouth  in  sedi- 
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ment  what  would  amount  to  10,490  acres  of  soil,  and  this 
amount  annually  is  carried  down  that  great  river  and  de- 
posited upon  the,  lowlands  in  its  lower  reaches. 

Then,  in  addition,  we  have  recurring  floods  upon  that 
river,  on  which  it  is  necessary  at  this  moment  that  I  should 
dwell,  because  there  will  recur  to  your  minds  the  tragic  re^-lt 
of  the  flood  which  occurred  within  the  recent  twelve  monies, 
which  inundated  thousands  of  acres  of  land — hundreds  of 
thousands — destroyed  millions  upon  millions  of  property,  and 
even  levied  its  toll  upon  human  life. 

The  piteous  cries  of  the  homeless  in  that  region  which 
came  to  this  capital  city  at  that  time  appealed  to  the  Federal 
Congress,  and  the  resources  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  legislation  of  the  Congress  were  invoked  in  order  to  give 
those  stricken  people  temporary  relief  from  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  great  waters  in  the  Mississippi 
River. 

These  lowlands,  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  a  distance  of  1,065 
miles,  which  was  subject  to  inundation,  embrace  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  thirty-one  thousand  square  miles,  or  twenty  mil- 
lions of  acres.  The  potential  wealth  embraced  in  this  great 
area  of  fertile  land,  its  productions  when  subjected  to  the 
uses  of  agriculture,  and  the  varied  industries  which  would 
multiply  by  its  reclamation  and  its  immunity  from  these 
floods,  would  stagger  the  imagination  of  any  intelligent  citi- 
zen to  calculate. 

What  shall  be  done  for  the  continued  immunity  of  these 
twenty  million  acres  of  lowlands  from  inundation,  flood  and 
destruction? 

There  are  two  problems  involved  in  the  Mississippi  River 
treatment,  particularly  in  the  Missouri  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  In  the  whole  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries  are  involved  questions  of  naviga- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  commerce.  While  I  would  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  minimize  the  importance  of  this  great 
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river  and  its  tributaries  in  their  relation  to  navigation  and 
commerce — because,  while  the  figures  do  not  show  the  exist- 
ence of  a  commerce  which  would  seem  to  justify  the  appro- 
priations which  have  been  made  or  are  necessary  in  the 
future — still,  if  you  supplement  the  present  volume  of  com- 
merce with  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  in  the  regu- 
lation of  railroad  rates,  reaching  as  far  up  as  St.  Paul  and 
extending  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Lakes,  to  the  Gulf,  and  to  the 
ocean,  it  would  amply  justify  in  the  aggregate  of  benefit  all 
the  appropriations  which  have  been  made,  or  which  have 
been  demanded.  (Applause.) 

But  there  is  another  problem;  in  the  continuous  recla- 
mation of  these  lowlands,  and  their  preservation  from  de- 
struction, who  shall  bear  the  burden  of  this  great  undertak- 
ing? Shall  it  be  placed  exclusively  upon  the  riparian  States? 
That  question,  fortunately  for  that  section,  has  been  answered 
in  the  negative.  You  and  I  heard  on  yesterday  the  Executive 
of  this  Republic,  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of  its  hundred 
millions  of  citizens,  proclaim  the  proposition  that  it  is  today 
in  all  respects  a  national  problem. 

In  so  far  as  political  parties  represent  national  sentiment, 
that  proposition  is  amply  justified.  In  the  platforms  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  of  the  Republican  party  recently  pro- 
mulgated, and  which  are  collected  in  this  number  of  Na- 
tional Waterways,  there  are  declarations  by  both  parties  so 
clear  and  so  emphatic  that  no  one  may  doubt  their  purport, 
or  extent,  or  meaning.  And,  as  if  to  put  it  beyond  peradven- 
ture,  that  great  aggregation  of  militant  political  forces,  the 
Progressive  party,  in  their  national  convention,  sometimes 
called  the  "Bull  Moose,"  have  incorporated  a  plank  in  their 
platform  even  more  strongly,  if  possible,  advocating  this  im- 
provement as  a  national  problem. 

But  the  problem  is  so  vast — and  this  is  one  message  which 
I  bring  to  you — the  problem  is  so  vast  that  in  its  under- 
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taking  there  should  be  devoted  the  greatest  intelligence 
and  executive  skill  which  we  can  secure  for  that  purpose. 

The  problem  is  to  maintain  the,  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
particularly  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  within  its  banks.  The 
engineers  have  only  been  able  to  offer  one  solution,  and 
that  is  by  the  process  of  revetment;  and  this  from  Cairo 
to  the  Gulf  alone  it  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  will  cost 
at  least  $35,000,000. 

We  have  already  spent  in  appropriations  by  Congress 
$270,000,000  for  the  streams  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We 
have  already  spent  for  the  Mississippi  River  alone  $129,000,- 
000,  up  to  the  last  session  of  Congress.  While  these  sums 
seem  vast — and  they  are  so — yet  they  are  in  the  aggregate  not 
comparable  to  the  problems  involved  in  the  conservation  of 
resources,  and  having  regard  to  the  potential  welfare  to  be 
secured  in  the  future  by  increasing  these  appropriations  to 
the  necessary  amount,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  formulating  a  program  for  this  great  improvement,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  progressive  intelligence  of  this 
Congress,  in  order  that  you  may  be  threshing  it  out  in  your 
own  minds  and  rendering  such  aid  as  may  occur  to  you  to 
the  respective  committees  of  the  two  Houses  having  juris- 
diction of  this  problem,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  this 
ought  to  be  segregated  as  a  distinct  and  separate  national 
problem,  and  no  longer  inseparably  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  waterways,  and  included  alone  as  a  part  of  the 
river  and  harbor  bill.  (Applause.) 

The  criticism  which  has  been  made  against  appropriations 
for  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  past  have  always  been  lev- 
elled at  the  small  amount  of  commerce  upon  the  Mississippi 
and  the  relationship  of  these  appropriations  to  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation.  While  I  am  not  agreeing  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  conservation  of  these  resources  involved  will 
alone  justify  the  appropriations,  and  although  I  prefer  to 
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believe  that  we  should  consider  it  as  a  composite  problem 
involving  upon  one  hand  navigation  and  commerce,  and  upon 
the  other  hand  the  conservation  of  the  resources  which  there 
exist,  yet,  take  it  every  way  you  please,  the  appropriations 
are  justified  by  the  results  to  be  attained. 

But  in  order  to  remove  this  great  project  from  the  criti- 
cism which  has  heretofore  been  directed  to  it,  the  small 
amount  of  commerce,  I  think  that  once  and  for  all  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  should  take  the  plain,  unequivocal  position, 
that  whether  the  appropriations  are  for  commerce  or  not, 
they  are  sufficiently  justified  by  the  problem  involved  in  the 
conservation  of  the  great  resources  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  conserve  those  re- 
sources. (Applause.)  When  we  shall  have  taken  that  step, 
then  will  at  once  disappear  forever  the  criticisms  and  the 
greatest  handicap  which  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
have  met  in  the  solution  of  this  great  national  problem. 

One  other  suggestion,  and  I  will  have  closed.  To  what 
extent  shall  there  be  contributions  from  the  riparian  States, 
if  any?  I  think  there  should  be  some  contributions,  but  I 
believe  that  the  law  should  fix  some  definite  way  to  define 
the  extent  and  proportion  of  local  co-operation. 

The  Mississippi  River  since  1879  has  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  a  Commis- 
sion created  by  Congress  in  that  year,  composed  in  part  of 
United  States  Army  Engineers,  civilian  engineers  and  citi- 
zens. There  have  been  some  criticisms  of  the  work  of  that 
Commission  from  time  to  time;  yet  with  the  limitations 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  it,  I  think  it  is  fair.  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  is.  I  think  they  have  performed 
their  great  duties  with  consummate  skill,  intelligence,  and 
substantial  result.  But  the  law  that  created  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  ought  to  be  amended,  so  that  in  time  that 
Commission  should  have  not  only  greater  powers  but  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  extent  of  co-operation  and 
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the  proportion  in  those  instances  where  it  is  not  possible  in 
advance  for  Congress  to  fix  the  proportions ;  in  other  words, 
that  at  all  times  the  riparian  States  may  know  to  what  extent 
they  are  expected  to  contribute  toward  the  expense  of  this 
great  undertaking. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me,  as  one  of 
the  Representatives  of  Congress  from  one  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  States  to  stand  before  you,  and  to  advocate  in  so 
far  as  I  can,  with  emphasis  but  with  entire  sincerity,  the 
prompt,  the  wise,  and  the  effective  solution  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  the 
end  that  their  twenty  millions  of  acres  may  be  conserved  for 
all  time  and  subjected  to  agriculture,  to  the  end  that  the 
billions  of  dollars  in  value  of  commerce  and  agricultural 
products  which  now  annually  come  out  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  may  in  good  time  be  doubled  and  tripled;  making  a 
distinct,  a  large,  and  an  emphatic  contribution  to  the  national 
wealth,  in  justification  for  the  appropriations  by  Congress 
out  of  the  Federal  treasury.  (Applause.) 

MR.  JOHN  C.  FREEMAN,  Director  South  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
Richmond,  Va. :  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened  in  my  opinion 
expressed  the;  keynote  of  the  success  of  this  great  movement. 
We  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  man  most  closely  identi- 
fied with  another  project  the  best  speech  on  the  Mississippi 
improvement  that  I  have  ever  listened  to.  It  pleads  with 
true  patriotism.  We  want  some  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
people  to  speak  for  the  Pacific  coast,  and  some  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  to  speak  for  the  Atlantic  coast;  together  we  will 
stand,  and  win  (applause) ;  but  as  long  as  the  individual  pro- 
jects are  pulling  against  each  other  we  may  expect  to  progress 
very  slowly,  if  at  all. 

As  one  of  the  supporters  especially  of  Mr.  Small  and  Mr. 
Moore  in  the  intra-coastal  waterways  of  the  seaboard  of  the 
Atlantic,  I  wish  personally  to  thank  Mr.  Small  for  speaking 
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for   a   meritorious   improvement   in   another    section    of   the 
country  than  his  own. 

MR.  MITCHELL  JOANNES,  Green  Bay,  Wis. — We  have  lis- 
tened to  one  of  the  best  speeches  that  could  have  been  de- 
livered by  any  one  on  earth.  I  simply  want  to  include  the 
Great  Lakes  among  the  number  that  are  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion by  every  one  here. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Before  we  recess  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  we  have  a  most  interesting  program  this  afternoon. 
I  hope  you  will  all  return,  and  get  everybody  else  to  come. 
We  are  going  to  have  another  illustrated  lecture,  on  an  en- 
tirely different  subject,  a  description  of  the  great  Keokuk 
Dam  on  the  Mississippi  River,  one  of  the  real  feats  of  engi- 
neering of  modern  times.  I  know  you  are  all  going  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  it,  and  trust  you  will  be  here  at  2.15 
sharp,  when  the  gavel  will  fall. 

We  will  now  recess  until  that  hour. 

The  Convention  recessed  accordingly. 


FOURTH  SESSION 
Thursday  Afternoon,  December  5 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  recess.  In  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  President  Ransdell,  Mr.  T.  Edward  Wilder, 
Director,  Great  Lakes  District,  Chicago,  111.,  occupied  the 
Chair. 

DIRECTOR  WILDER  (In  the  Chair  ^ — I  am  very  sorry  to 
announce  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  President  Rans- 
dell, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  organization,  is 
unavoidably  detained  from  being  here  at  the  opening  of  this 
afternoon's  session ;  and  you  will  be  very  sorry  before  he  re- 
turns that  he  has  put  the  gavel  into  my  hands ;  because  I  shall 
enforce  the  rules  of  the  Congress,  and  because  I  may  do  it 
so  poorly  in  comparison  with  the  President  that  you  will  wish 
that  I  were  not  here. 

President  Ransdell  is  expected  to  return  before  the  session 
is  over.  I  know  you  will  excuse  him  for  being  away,  be- 
cause he  never  would  be  away  if  it  were  not  unavoidable. 
This  Congress  is  very  dear  to  him. 

There  are  soldiers  of  war;  there  are  soldiers  of  fortune; 
but  there  is  a  soldier  who  in  my  estimation  is  as  high  an 
order  of  a  patriot  as  ever  fought  for  his  country,  a  soldier, 
a  citizen,  who  will  give  up  a  remunerative  business,  who  will 
devote  his  efforts  entirely,  as  well  as  his  fortune,  to  his  city; 
a  soldier  who  will  put  his  time  in  for  the  benefit  and  the 
growth  of  one  or  more  subjects,  and  who  will  bring  to  a  city, 
and  to  the  people  of  that  city,  that  which  will  make  for  its 
growth,  for  the  health  and  happiness  and  the  reduction  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  of  its  whole  people ;  a  modern  patriot 
who,  in  the  absence  of  war  in  this  peaceful  country  of  ours, 
can  do  nothing  better  than  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  his  civic  duties. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that 
we  will  be  entertained  this  afternoon,  and  enlightened,  by  a 
man  who  believes  in  the  municipal  ownership  of  city  wharves 
and  docks;  a  man  who  not  only  gives  his  time  but  turns  the 
salary  of  that  office,  which  the  city  grants  him,  back  to  charity, 
or  to  the  city's  use. 

I  have  the  very  great  honor  of  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
George  Norris,  of  the  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and 
Ferries,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  (Applause.) 

Address— George  Norris 

Department  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  am  deeply  impressed  this  afternoon ;  first,  by  the  very 
flattering  and  undeserved  remarks  by  your  Chairman ;  sec- 
ondly, from  the  fact  that  when  I  was  honored  a  few  months 
ago  with  an  invitation  to  address  this  Congress,  I  under- 
stood that  I  would  be  expected  to  speak  upon  the  general 
subject  of  terminals,  and  it  was  not  until  a  few  days  ago  that 
I  saw  that  the  particular  subject  for  which  I  was  scheduled 
was  the  Delaware  River  terminals.  I  am,  therefore,  afraid 
that  the  paper  which  I  have  prepared  will  perhaps  in  large 
measure  repeat  what  must  have  been  said  with  far  greater 
knowledge,  and  doubtless  in  a  more  interesting  way,  yester- 
day afternoon  by  Mr.  Harding.  The  misapprehension  is 
mine,  and  I  cannot  do  more  than  express  my  apologies  and 
regrets. 

If  I  had  known  in  time  that  my  subject  was  the  Delaware 
River  terminals  I  would  also  have  wished  to  say  something  to 
you  of  the  interest  and  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
by  our  neighbors  to  the  north  and  south,  the  people  of 
Chester,  and  the  people  of  Trenton — particularly  the  latter 
— who,  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  Jersey  Ship 
Canal,  are  displaying  the  greatest  interest  and  making  the 
most  active  preparations  in  the  way  of  terminals,  in  order 
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that  they  may  be  in  position  to  handle  the  business  that  will 
be  coming  at  that  time.  You  either  have  had,  or  will  have, 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  Mayor  Donnelly,  of  Trenton, 
on  that  subject,  and  I  know  that  anything  that  he  may  say 
to  you  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest. 

In  the  history  of  modern  transportation  no  single  fact  has 
been  more  conclusively  demonstrated  than  the  ever-increas- 
ing value  and  importance  of  adequate  terminal  facilities. 
When  such  facts  are  considered  as  that  150  carloads  of  cement 
are  frequently  shipped  in  a  day  from  a  single  local  station, 
the  very  name  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  general  public; 
that  more  freight  originates  in  Pittsburgh  than  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  combined;  and  that  the  cargo  of  a  single 
10,000-ton  steamer,  discharged  on  a  dock  within  forty-eight 
hours  is  sufficient  to  load  twenty  trains  of  twenty  freight 
cars  each — cars  and  loading  being  average — it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  marshalling  of  cars  and  engines  for  the  prompt 
handling,  at  a  single  point,  of  these  immense  volumes  of 
traffic,  presents  difficulties  which  would  appear  to  the  lay 
mind  to  be  almost  insurmountable. 

And  when  we  realize;  that  one  railroad  system  spent  over 
$30,000,000  to  secure  an  entrance  to  Pittsburgh,  and  then 
found  that  even  that  great  expenditure  had  failed  to  ade- 
quately accomplish  its  purpose ;  that  another  great  railroad 
system  spent  over  $100,000,000  to  secure  an  entrance  into 
the  city  of  New  York  available  for  little  more  than  passenger 
business,  while  a  third  system  is  spending  an  approximately 
equal  amount  in  the  improvement  of  its  existing  passenger 
terminal  in  that  city,  we  get  a  vivid  insight  into  the  value 
which  experts  put  upon  these  vital  adjuncts  to  the  transpor- 
tation business. 

The  construction  of  a  rail  line  from  one  city  to  another  is 
a  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive  operation,  but,  unless 
such  a  line  has  adequate  facilities  at  both  its  termini,  and, 
indeed,  at  all  important  points  en  route,  for  the  collection 
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and  discharge  of  both  passengers  and  freight,  it  is  evident 
that  the  line  must  be  alike  unserviceable  to  the  public,  and 
unprofitable  to  its  owners.  Indeed,  existing  rail  lines  enter- 
ing important  cities  are,  to  a  great  extent,  immune  from 
additional  rail  competition  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of 
acquiring  terminals  in  such  cities.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  national  prodigality  and  carelessness 
that,  up  to  a  quite  recent  date,  American  municipalities  have 
taken  little  thought  of  this  question.  Their  demands  have 
generally  been  in  the  direction  of  requiring  the  construction 
of  expensive,  ornamental,  and  conveniently  situated  passen- 
ger terminals,  but  freight  terminals  have  been  so  little  con- 
sidered that  I  venture  to  say  that  in  most  large  cities  not  one 
citizen  in  ten  even  knows  where  freight  terminals  are  located. 
But  in  the  last  few  years  a  variety  of  causes  has  operated  to 
focus  public  attention  on  this  important  question. 

There  has  been  a  desire  to  do  away  with  grade  crossings; 
or  to  free  streets  of  the  encumbrance  of  railroad  tracks ;  or 
to  allow  municipal  growth  which  has  been  held  back  by  such 
tracks;  or  to  enable  a  competing  line  to  reach  a  freight  center; 
or  to  so  rearrange  the  terminal  facilities  of  all  lines  as  to 
economize  space  in  a  congested  area;  or  provide  greater  fa- 
cilities for  public  convenience.  There  has  been  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  this  is  a  subject  in  which 
the  commercial  interests  of  a  city  are  vitally  interested;  that 
the  old  policy  of  letting  any  transportation  company  acquire 
any  terminals  it  pleased,  without  regard  to  public  convenience 
or  to  the  present  or  possible  future  requirements  of  other 
lines,  is  a  costly  and  wasteful  one,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  which 
every  community  owes  to  its  citizens  to  exert  every  munici- 
pal power  to  accomplish  the  co-ordination  of  terminals  in  such 
a  way  as  will  bring  about  the  maximum  of  freedom,  equality, 
economy  and  dispatch  in  the  interchange  of  freight,  with 
the  minimum  appropriation  of  land  available  for  other  pur- 
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poses,  .and  the  minimum  interference  with  the  normal  use 
and  development  of  streets  and  lands. 

Since  the  introduction  of  steam,  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  has  been  centered  upon  rail  transportation, 
and  canals  and  waterways  have  been  neglected  and  over- 
looked. Without  discussing  the  reasons  in  detail,  it  might 
fairly  be  said  that  prodigality  and  haste  were  the  character- 
istics responsible  for  this  mental  condition.  A  growing  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  conserving  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  constantly  increasing  sharpness  of  compe- 
tition have  been  responsible  for  a  change  of  feeling  in  recent 
years.  Today  there  is  a  widespread  and  unmistakable  in- 
terest in  water  transportation,  and  at  the  threshold  of  this 
movement  for  better  facilities  for  water  transportation  the 
question  of  terminal  facilities  obtrudes  itself  insistently  upon 
our  attention. 

As  Congressman  Small  very  justly  observed,  in  the  ad- 
dress which  he  made  before  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Convention  a  few  months  ago,  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  we 
deepen  our  rivers  and  harbors,  or  improve  the  facilities  for 
navigating  them,  unless  properly  equipped  terminals  are  pro- 
vided. This  is  a  task  which  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
be  expected  to  assume ;  it  is  necessarily  a  function  of  the 
States,  of  the  municipalities,  or  of  private  capital.  It  needs 
only  a  very  b'rief  study  to  convince  us  that  private  capital 
cannot  be  "expected  to  do  it,  and  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  leave  it  to  private  capital,  even  if  it  were  willing  and  able 
to  assume  the  obligation.  If  left  to  private  capital  it  will  be 
done  either  too  well,  or  not  well  enough. 

In  cities  where;  there  are  large  and  rich  corporations,  they 
will  do  what  they  have  already  done  in  certain  localities ; 
they  will  appropriate  to  themselves  choice  locations  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  not  only  provide  for  their  present  wants 
and  reasonable  growth,  but  sufficient  also  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  and  systematic  development  of  the  port,  and  to 
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handicap  rival  or  competing  interests,  and  much  of  the:  space 
so  acquired  will  be  left  for  years  undeveloped  and  unim- 
proved. Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  all  ports 
which  have  suffered  from  this  sort  of  thing.  It  has  ham- 
pered land  transportation  at  the  port  of  Boston,  and  has 
checked  water  transportation  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
while  in  New  York  it  has  added  to  the  congestion  from 
which  that  port  is  suffering,  and  multiplied  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  rearrangement. 

Only  inexorable  necessity  would  justify  interference  with 
a  terminal  in  active  use  by  a  transportation  system,  whether 
rail  or  water;  but  where  terminal  locations  have  been  ac- 
quired by  private  capital  for  purposes  of  obstruction  or 
monopoly,  and  left  unimproved,  and  those  locations  are 
needed  for  some  useful  public  purpose,  there  should  undoubt- 
edly be  a  power  which  will  enable  them  to  be  acquired  for 
such  purpose  on  fair  and  equitable  terms. 

I  have  said  that  there  have  been,  and  are  still,  examples 
of  this  selfish  and  obstructive  policy,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  the  day  for  it  is  about  over. 
Railroad  managers  have  come  to  realize  that  the  old  policy 
of  cynical  disregard  of  public  interest  and  convenience  is  an 
outgrown  one — as  foolish  and  expensive  as  it  is  impossible; 
that  the  good-will  of  the  communities  they  serve  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  they  can  acquire,  and  that  some- 
where and  somehow  the  American  people  will  always  find  a 
remedy  for  every  wrong,  however  strongly  it  may  be  en- 
trenched— and  in  many  cases,  when  the  public  temper  has 
become  exasperated  by  what  is  regarded  as  a  long  period  of 
legalized  corporate  oppression,  the  remedy  is  applied  with 
a  rigor  which  would  not  originally  have  been  demanded.  In 
addition  to  these  broad  and  general  reasons  for  an  altered 
point  of  view,  there  is  a  very  definite  and  practical  one  so 
far  as  water  terminals  are  concerned. 
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American  cities  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  com- 
merce is  a  valuable  municipal  asset,  bringing  in  its  train 
cheaper  costs,  the  expenditure  of  outside  money,  more  em- 
ployment, the  stimulation  of  local  industries,  and  the  increase 
of  real  estate  values,  and  therefore  of  tax  assessments,  and 
for  these  reasons  they  have  entered  upon  schemes  of  port 
development  without  much  regard  to  whether  the  direct  re- 
turn upon  expenditures  of  this  character  is  such  as  would  be 
attractive  to  private  capital. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  direct  return  is  not  generally 
satisfactory,  but  when  the  indirect  return  is  added,  the  net 
result  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  make  it  certain  that  this 
general  policy,  so  far  from  being  likely  to  be  abandoned, 
is  morally  certain  to  be  extended  and  more  and  more  devel- 
oped. This  puts  private  capital,  dependent  wholly  upon  di- 
rect return  and  subject  to  taxation,  in  competition  with  public 
capital,  free  from  taxation  and  enjoying  an  added  indirect 
return,  and  this  competition  is  not  only  with  publicly-owned 
wharves  in  the  same  city,  but — to  a  somewhat  less  extent — 
with  similar  wharves  in  other  cities.  The  ultimate  result 
is  too  plain  for  argument,  and  is  freely  admitted  by  no  less 
distinguished  and  interested  an  authority  than  Mr.  Irving 
T.  Bush,  in  a  very  frank  communication  recently  addressed 
by  him  to  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  of  the  city 
of  Seattle. 

If  private  capital  is  neither  to  be  trusted  with  this  impor- 
tant duty  nor  willing  to  undertake  it,  the  task  manifestly 
must  be  performed  by  States  or  cities.  Whether  it  should 
be  done  by  a  State,  or  a  city,  or  a  "Harbor  District,"  or  some 
other  similar  governmental  unit,  depends  upon  established 
policy,  or  existing  legislation.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  point. 

One  policy  may  be  best  for  one  port,  and  a  different  one 
for  another.  In  Boston  that  portion  of  the  harbor  front 
not  privately  owned  is  the  property  of  the  State ;  in  New 
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York,  of  the  city;  in  Philadelphia,  the  railroads  own  52  per 
cent,  private  individual  owners  40  per  cent,  the  city  8  per 
cent,  and  the  State  none.  In  Boston  practically  but  one 
railroad  system  reaches  the  wharves.  In  New  York  trans- 
Atlantic,  coastwise  and  river  steamers,  ferry-boats,  lighters, 
and  car-floats  are  inextricably  mingled  in  a  way  which  is 
productive  of  disorder  and  expense,  while  but  a  single  rail- 
road system  reaches  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Situated  on  the  west  side  of  a  waterway,  with  three  inde- 
pendent trunk  lines  and  no  necessity  for  lighterage,  it  may 
readily  be  seen  that  Philadelphia  possesses  certain  unusual 
advantages,  but  to  such  an  extent  has  local  interest  in  manu- 
facturing overshadowed  interest  in  commerce,  that  these  nat- 
ural advantages  have  remained  largely  unimproved.  The 
city  ownership,  outside  of  four  commercial  and  one  recrea- 
tion pier,  is  entirely  made  up  of  separated  street  ends.  Most 
of  the  private  piers  are  either  used  by  river  or  coastwise 
steamer  lines,  or  as  adjuncts  to  ice,  coal,  stone,  or  lumber 
yards,  or  in  connection  with  sugar  refineries  or  chemical 
works.  The  railroad  wharves  are  either  used  for  car-floats, 
or  for  wharfage  for  trans-Atlantic  liners.  There  are  two 
"independent"  piers,  improved  and  operated  by  private  capi- 
tal, and  used  principally  by  "tramp"  steamers.  There  are 
five  ferry-slips. 

I  would  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Phila- 
delphia has  been  wholly  neglectful  of  its  opportunities,  or 
has  failed  to  co-operate  in  the  improvement  of  its  harbor. 
On  the  contrary,  in  addition  to  giving  League  Island  on  its 
southern  border  to  the  National  Government  as  a  suitable  site 
for  the  most  magnificent  naval  station  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
it  has  contributed  millions  of  dollars  toward  the  removal  of 
islands  which  formerly  constituted  an  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion, in  dredging  and  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  municipal  piers.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania,,  recog- 
nizing that  the  port  of  Philadelphia  is  the  port  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  and  its  natural  gateway  to  the  sea,  has  shown  an  in- 
creasing willingness  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
port.  At  the  next  to  last  session  of  the  Legislature  an  ap- 
propriation of  $250,000  was  made,  and  at  the  last  session  the 
appropriation  was  $450,000.  So  greatly  has  interest  in  the 
subject  grown,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
still  larger  sum  will  be  appropriated  at  the  session  which  is 
about  to  open. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  would  welcome  a  wider  and 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Delaware 
River  is  the  great  waterway  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  having  an 
annual  commerce  of  24,000,000  tons,  which  is  far  in  excess 
of  streams  to  which  the  National  Government  has  been  far 
more  liberal  in  its  appropriations.  We  have  a  feeling  that 
the  expenditures  authorized  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bills 
are  primarily  intended  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  water- 
borne  traffic,  and  that,  however  necessary  and  proper  it  may 
be  for  the  National  Government  to  make  large  appropriations 
for  the  protection  of  the  lands  and  homes  of  the  people  of 
Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  from  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  such  appropriations  should  be  recog- 
nized as  being  made  for  purposes  of  conservation  rather  than 
for  purposes  of  commerce,  and  that  it  is  an  injustice  that 
these  appropriations  should  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
streams  which  need  comparatively  inexpensive  development 
to  adapt  them  for  the  cheap  transportation  of  great  volumes 
of  waiting  traffic.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  making  of  these 
appropriations.  I  only  say  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  for 
the  purpose,  not  of  making  the  Mississippi  River  more  readily 
navigable,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  adjoining  lands 
from  becoming  navigable,  their  proper  place  is  in  a  separate 
bill,  and  not  in  a  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 

We  have  a  Belt  Line  Railroad,  publicly  owned,  but 
which,  from  lack  of  capital,  has  never  fully  accomplished  its 
intended  purpose,  operating  only  two  disjointed  strips,  oc- 
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cupying  less  than  one-third  of  the  length  covered  by  the 
franchise.  The  capital  for  the  construction  of  this  line  was 
furnished  by  the  Reading  Railway  Company  about  twenty 
years  ago,  that  company  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  use 
of  the  Belt  Line  franchise  and  privileges  in  order  to  reach 
wharves  which  it  could  not  have  reached  by  a  separate  and 
exclusive  line.  For  many  years  it  was  the  only  company 
using  the  line,  but  in  July,  1911,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  desiring  to  use  a  portion  of  the  line,  paid  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  construction  cost,  and  has  since 
done  considerable  business  over  it.  As  a  result  of  this  use, 
the  number  of  cars  handled  over  the  line  increased  from 
12,941  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  to  16,497  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  and  is  now  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  20,000  a  year.  When  it  is  realized  that  this  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  number  handled  by  the  Belt  Line  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  it  may  readily  be  seen  how  small  a  proportion  of 
its  possible  usefulness  this  line  is  fulfilling.  The  Belt  Line 
is  additionally  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  oper- 
ate with  its  own  motive  power. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  500  miles  of 
track  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  with  thirty-four  passenger 
stations,  sixty-three  points  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of 
freight,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  private  sidings  aggrer 
gating  sixty-five  miles  of  track.  Its  lines,  except  for  one 
short  stretch  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  parallel  the 
Delaware  River  from  Girard  Point,  which  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Schuylkill  River,  to  Tacony,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  From  Callowhill  Street  on  the  north  to  Tasker 
Street  on  the  south  its  tracks  are  paralleled  by  those  of  the 
Belt  Line.  This  covers  about  one  mile  of  the  busiest  portion 
of  the  water  front.  From  Callowhill  Street  north  to  Port 
Richmond,  there  are  tracks  operated  jointly  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Reading  Companies. 
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At  the  present  time  the  section  of  the  Belt  Line  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  is  used  solely  by  the  Reading.  A 
portion  in  the  center  of  the  city  is  used  jointly  by  the  Read- 
ing, and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Any  railroad  may  partici- 
pate in  the  use  of  the  Belt  Line  by  paying  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  that  portion  of  the  line  which  it  desires  to  use,  and 
agreeing  to  pay  its  proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of 
operation;  that  is,  if  a  railroad  is  the  sole  occupant  of  any 
portion,  it  pays  the  whole  cost.  If  two  roads  participate, 
each  pays  one-half.  If  three  or  four  roads,  each  pays  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Belt  Line  owns 
no  equipment.  Cars  are  moved  on  the  northern  division  by 
the  Reading,  and  on  the  southern  division  by  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  power,  at  a  fixed  charge  per  car.  All  cars  are 
handled  on  orders  issued  by  the  Belt  Line.  It  is  a  switch 
road  only,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  rates.  On  all  through 
business  the  participating  roads  absorb  the  Belt  Line  ex- 
pense, and  the  rates  to  points  on  the  Belt  Line  are  the  same 
as  to  their  own  stations. 

At  the  present  time  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the 
use  of  a  part  of  the  Belt  Line  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  plans  are  being  made  for  its  extension  southward  to  the 
Schuylkill  River,  and  northward  along  the  east  bank  of  that 
river.  There  is  every  prospect  that  these  plans  will  take  shape 
in  the  near  future,  so  that  before  the  next  Convention  of  this 
Congress  it  will  probably  be  possible  to  report  a  very  radical 
change  in  the  Belt  Line  situation  in  Philadelphia. 

The;  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on 
Transportation  by  Water  in  the  United  States,  made  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  very  justly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  water 
transportation  is  particularly  dependent  on  proper  terminal 
connections  with  rail  systems,  and  that  not  only  physical  con- 
ditions, but  also  ownership  and  control  of  terminal  facilities 
are  of  particular  importance,  especially  so  when  they  lie  in 
interests  that  antagonize  or  rival  water  lines.  "Port  facili- 
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ties,"  says  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Clapp  in  his  admirable  description  of 
the  port  of  Hamburg,  "mean  provision  for  the  proper  con- 
tact between  the  ocean  carrier  and  the  coastwise  vessel;  be- 
tween the  ocean  carrier  and  the  railroad ;  and  between  the 
ocean  carrier  and  inland  waterway  craft." 

Messrs.  Cresson  and  Harding,  in  their  "Report  on  Hand- 
ling of  Freight  at  Marine  Terminals,"  published  by  the  Dock 
Department  of  New  York,  justly  observe,  "The  pier  itself 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  separate  unit,  but  must  be  considered 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  terminal  installation,  which  may 
comprise,  in  addition,  the  marginal  way,  railroad  and  dray 
areas,  warehouse,  storage,  and  factory  facilities.*" 

There  can  be  no  intelligent  and  honest  dissent  from  these 
principles.  It  is  manifest  that  proper  facilities  for  water- 
borne  transportation  must  include,  (a)  a  channel  of  adequate 
depth;  (b)  docks  and  piers  of  such  number  and  size,  and  so 
arranged  and  equipped,  as  to  permit  of  the  prompt  berthing 
and  loading  or  unloading  of  vessels;  (c)  the  "proper  contact" 
with  other  carriers,  whether  rail  or  water,  and  (d)  storage 
and  warehousing  facilities. 

It  is  equally  manifest  that  these  conditions  can  never  be 
fully  realized  through  private  enterprise,  or  under  private 
control.  The  present  situation  in  New  York  illustrates  the 
disadvantages  to  the  community  of  allowing  private  interests 
to  choose  their  own  locations.  The  situation  in  Philadelphia, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  water  front  is  split  up  into 
narrow  pieces  incapable  of  individual  development,  while  a 
still  larger  proportion  has  been  left  idle  in  the  grasp  of  rich 
corporations,  held  either  for  purposes  of  obstruction  or 
against  possible  needs  which  have  not  arisen  in  a  generation, 
even  more  vividly  illustrates  the  evils  of  private  ownership 
without  a  public  power  of  condemnation. 

Montreal  and  New  Orleans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ex- 
amples of  the  advantages  of  public  ownership  and  control, 
their  admirable  port  developments  having  served  as  conven- 
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iences  to  both  shippers  and  transporters,  and  therefore  added 
greatly  to  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  those  cities.  Either 
public  ownership  of  the  entire  water  front,  or,  lacking  that, 
a  power  of  condemnation  sufficiently  broad  to  enable  a  city 
to  acquire  on  reasonable  terms  property  which  is  either  not 
being  used  at  all,  or  used  wastefully  and  improvidently,  is 
an  obvious  prerequisite  to  port  development.  The  subse- 
quent steps  are  inter-related,  and  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  idle  to  construct  piers,  unless  there  are  facilities  for 
getting  goods  to  and  from  these  piers.  The  access  to  the 
piers  must  be  not  only  physically  convenient,  but  the  service 
and  the  rates  must  be  fair  and  equal.  Commerce  will  not 
flow  into  a  cul-de-sac,  nor  subject  itself  to  the  possibility  of 
discrimination  or  oppression,  if  it  can  be  assured  of  freedom 
elsewhere.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  wide  marginal  way, 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  vehicular  traffic,  and  there  must 
be  a  Belt  Line,  the  control  of  which  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  insure  its 'free  use  for  all  time,  not  only  to  companies 
now  using  it,  but  to  any  other  railroad  which  may,  in  the 
future,  desire  to  enter  the  city. 

Railroad  yards  of  ample  size  must  be  provided.  The 
planning  and  policing  of  the  harbor  front,  including  all  streets 
and  structures  adjoining  it,  should  be  co-ordinated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  commerce,  bearing  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that 
these  streets  and  structures  are  adjuncts  of  wharves,  and 
impressed  with  a  special  use.  In  other  words,  there  should 
be  a  full  recognition  of  the  principle,  which  until  recently  has 
been  too  little  understood,  that  port  development  means  the 
creation  of  a  terminal  system,  and  not  the  mere  construction 
of  wharves  and  docks.  (Applause.) 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  address  by  Mr.  Norris,  the 
Chair  made  several  announcements  of  routine  matters,  and 
among  them  a  communication  from  the  Woman's  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  inviting  delegates  to  the  gen- 
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era!  body  and  their  ladies  to  a  reception  and  luncheon  given 
by  the  ladies  at  the  Hotel  Powhatan;  also  a  communication 
from  the  Local  Council  U.  C.  T.  of  A.  inviting  members  of 
their  Order  to  a  reception  given  by  them. 

CHAIRMAN  WILDER — You  have  heard  from  a  civic  patriot. 
We  have,  national  patriots  as  well  as  civic  patriots;  for  the 
time  is  almost  here  when  the  man  who  holds  the  honored 
title  of  Senator  will  be  recognized  by  the  American  people 
as  occupying  an  office  which  is  second  only  to  that  of  Presi- 
dent in  the  gift  of  the  American  people.  Thank  the  Lord  that 
that  time  has  almost  arrived. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  not  only  hear  from  a  national 
patriot  bearing  the  title  of  Senator,  but  from  one  who  knows 
almost  as  much  about  the  development  of  the  water  power 
of  the  Northwest  as  Director  Joseph  N.  Teal,  than  whom 
there  is  no  man  who  knows  more. 

This  patriot  is  from  the  great  State  of  Washington,  a 
State  which  has  set  for  us  standards  in  many  things.  This 
patriot  is  a  man  who  graces  the  toga  which  the  people  of  his 
State  have  put  upon  his  shoulders.  I  have  the  honor  of 
introducing  Hon.  Senator  Miles  Poindexter,  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  (Applause.) 

Address  —  Hon.   Miles   Poindexter 

United  States  Senator  from  Washington 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

It  is  especially  comfortable  and  pleasant  to  begin  an  ad- 
dress after  a  pleasing  introduction  and  recommendation  of 
this  kind,  especially  when  a  limitation  has  been  placed  upon 
the  time,  which  I  appreciate  very  much,  because,  as  you  all 
know,  in  speaking,  as  it  is  in  flying,  it  is  a  good  deal  easier 
to  keep  going  than  it  is  to  alight. 

A  few'days  ago  when  I  was  requested  to  make  one  of  the 
addresses  at  this  Congress,  it  was  suggested,  as  the  Chairman 
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has  said,  that  I  should  speak  about  the  waterways  of  the 
Northwest. 

I  realize  the  fact  that  any  detailed  description  of  the  par- 
ticular projects  of  harbor  or  river  improvements  in  the 
Northwest  would  not  be  of  interest  to  a  great  National  Con- 
gress such  as  this.  There  are,  however,  certain  features  con- 
nected with  waterway  improvements  in  the  Northwest  grow- 
ing out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  of  our  harbors  ami 
rivers  which  give  rise  to  problems  of  a  different  character 
from  those  presented  by  any  other  streams  or  any  other 
harbors,  but  which  are  of  general  interest  as  relating  to  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  not  only  to  improve  navi- 
gation, but  to  utilize  and  develop  the  resources  which  are 
incidental  to  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

I  might  say  that  the  first  great  waterway  in  which  the 
Northwest  is  peculiarly  interested,  and  which  in  a  sense 
might  be  called  a  waterway  improvement  of  the  Northwest, 
is  the  Panama  Canal.  The;  Northwest  has  been  isolated  from 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  our  common  country.  We 
have  had  great  ranges  of  mountains  lying  between  you  in 
the  East  and  us  in  the  West,  necessitating  great  expense  in 
transporting  those  things  which  we  had  to  export  to  the  East 
in  order  that  they  should  find  a  market  here,  and  in  bring- 
ing back  those  things  which  you  manufacture  and  which  we 
must  have  in  order  to  maintain  the  standards  of  life  which 
the  American  people  have  adopted. 

The  State  of  Washington,  for  instance,  the  most  north- 
western of  the  States,  is  the  greatest  lumber-producing  State 
in  the  Union.  •  In  1911  it  produced  over  four  million  thousand 
feet  of  lumber.  A  great  deal  of  that  is  transferred  to  eastern 
markets.  A  great  deal  of  it  goes  as  far  as  New  York  City. 
A  great  deal  of  it,  of  course,  goes  to  foreign  countries.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  completion  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  will  reduce  the  freight  on  lumber  from  the  ports 
of  Washington  to  the  Atlantic  ports  $12.00  per  1,000  feet,  all 
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of  which  will  be  saved  to  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
in  the  East,  because  they  will  profit  by  the  saving,  as  well  as 
those  who  export  the  lumber  in  the  West — by  the  completion 
of  this  greatest  of  all  our  waterways.  ^ 

In  1910  the  counties  of  eastern  Washington  alone  pro- 
duced over  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  in  addition  to  the 
many  millions  of  bushels  of  other  grains,  and  many  million 
dollars'  worth  of  fruit  and  other  agricultural  products. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  add  from  six  to  seven  cents  per  bushel  to  the  value  of 
wheat  there,  so  that  you  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  re- 
sults in  added  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Northwest 
through  the  application  to  the  Panama  Canal  of  that  same 
policy  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  improvement  of  every 
waterway  and  of  every  harbor  in  the  country.  (Applause.) 

There  are  two  or  three  local  waterway  improvements  in 
which  Oregon  and  Washington  are  interested  that  I  might 
mention  to  you  in  a  very  casual  way.  We  are  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  mouths  of  our  great  rivers,  the  deep- 
ening of  the  water  over  the  bars  of  the  Columbia  and  of 
Gray's  Harbor.  I  think  this  Congress  has  been  advised  as  to 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  have  already  been  invested  by 
the  Nation  and  by  local  authorities  in  deepening  the;  water 
over  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  and  at  the  mouth  of  Gray's 
Harbor,  and  in  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  Columbia 
River.  The  Gray's  Harbor  improvement  is  about  completed, 
and,  when  accomplished,  the  country,  and  the  Northwest  in 
particular,  will  receive  returns  upon  the  money  which  it  has 
already  invested. 

This  emphasizes  a  proposition  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  State  of  Washington  nor  the  Northwest,  but  is  of  uni- 
versal application  to  the  entire  policy  of  waterway  improve- 
ment— that,  when  once  the  Government  has  decided  to  adopt 
a  project,  and  has  invested  the  people's  money  in  beginning 
work  upon  it,  good  sense,  good  business  judgment,  good 
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public  policy,  dictate  that  the  project  should  be  carried  for- 
ward speedily  and  economically  to  a  conclusion  (applause) ; 
so  that  the  people  will  receive  returns  upon  the  money  which 
has  already  been  placed  in  that  work. 

At  the  Cascade  Locks  in  the  Columbia  River  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  building  a  dam  and  a  lock.  At 
the  Celilo  Rapids,  the  next  obstruction  above  the  Cascade 
Locks  in  the  Columbia  River,  a  project  is  now  under  way 
the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  in  round  numbers  $5,- 
000,000.  Over  $3,000,000  has  already  been  appropriated  for 
that  work.  Two  million,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
already  been  expended  in  that  work;  and  yet,  through  the 
lack  of  business  methods,  probably  inevitable  in  a  great  leg- 
islative body  as  numerous  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  seen  the  Government  Engineers,  through  lack 
of  appropriations,  through  slowness  in  continuing  appropria- 
tions which  are  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  work, 
allowing  the  system  that  they  had  organized  for  carrying 
on  the  work  to  be  disorganized,  necessitating  extra  expense 
in  gathering  it  together  again,  and  thus  deferring  the  time 
when  the  returns  would  come  in  upon  the  $3,000,000  which 
had  already  been  invested. 

The  estimates  of  the  engineers  the  first  of  this  year  are 
that  $600,000  could  be  economically  expended  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  Celilo  Canal  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 
That  appropriation  ought  to  be  made  as  a  matter  of  course; 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  about  it.  It  ought  to  rer 
quire  no  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
to  induce  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  make  the  appropriation  which  that  office 
which  is  in  charge  of  the  work  has  said  is  necessary  to  the 
economical  prosecution  of  a  work  to  which  the  Government 
has  already  committed  itself. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  improvement  of  this  great 
river — a  river  which,  when  the  general  plan  of  improvement 
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is  carried  out,  will  afford  a  thousand  miles  of  navigation,  of 
cheap  transportation,  of  access  to  the  seaboard,  to  a  people 
constantly  increasing  in  numbers  and  who  are  cut  off  on  both 
sides  from  the  sea,  except  by  the  route  and  the  grade  of  the 
Columbia  River,  by  enormous  ranges  of  mountains  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west.  The  proposition  to  which  I  refer  pertains 
to  the  work  which  is  in  progress  now  upon  the  Columbia 
River,  but  which  involves  a  principle  common  to  the  im- 
provement of  every  river,  namely,  that  when  the  Government 
has  expended  $3,000,000  to  build  the  canal  and  the  locks  at 
the  Cascades,  that  work  having  been  done  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  water-borne  commerce  will  float  through  that  canal 
from  the  vast  region  drained  by  the  Columbia  River  in  those 
stretches  of  it  which  are  capable  of  being  made  navigable 
above  the  Cascade  Locks,  if  the  Government  should  stop  at 
the  Cascade  Locks  after  it  has  completed  that  work,  or  if 
it  should  stop  at  the  Celilo  after  it  has  completed  that  work, 
and  allow  us  to  be  shut  off  from  the  Celilo  improvement 
and  the  Cascade  improvement  by  the  failure  to  make  a  fur- 
ther improvement  involving  comparatively  small  expense, 
we  would  have  an  investment  without  the  return  which  the 
investment  was  intended  to  bring  about.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  complete  the  particular  work  in 
hand  economically  and  expeditiously,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed  to  carry  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  on  business 
lines  the  entire  project  of  improvement  of  the  whole  stream 
before  you  can  get  full  returns  from  the  investment  in  the 
improvement  of  any  part  of  it.  Everybody  is  agreed  *ap- 
parently  as  to  the  wisdom  of  harbor  improvements.  There 
have  been  no  great  interests  opposed  to  them.  Our  harbors 
and  our  seaports  in  the  Northwest,  as  a  rule,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  asked  for  very  little  money  from  the  National 
Government  for  their  improvement,  because  nature  has  fitted 
them  for  use  without  the  expenditure  of  money. 
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There  are  incidental  questions  connected  with  navigati:>  i 
on  the  Pacific  coast  which  are  of  importance,  one  of  which 
I  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to.  mention  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  this  great  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
because  we  realize,  and  you  must  realize,  each  one  of  the 
delegations  from  particular  States  or  particular  cities,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  getting  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment the  aid  which  is  necessary  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  seas  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
we  must  get  a  favorable  attitude  in  regard  to  such  appropri- 
ations from  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  from  the  Nation  at  large.  We  cannot 
get  it  alone  from  the  delegates  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, you  cannot  get  your  appropriation  for  your  great  indus- 
trial river  in  Massachusetts  through  the  Massachusetts  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  alone ;  and  the  purpose  of  this  great 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is  to  acquaint  citizens 
throughout  the  Union  with  the  merits  of  particular  projects 
in  the  respective  States,  While  'not  committing  this  body 
to  any  project,  I  take  advantage  of  this  meeting  to  suggest 
to  those  delegations  which  are  particularly  interested  in 
projects  for  improving  commerce  in  their  various  localities,- 
that,  whether  this  Congress  adopts  a  project — which  it  ought 
not  to  do — or  whether  it  does  not  favor  any  particular  pro- 
ject, we  should  still  realize  that,  without  co-operation  at 
these  meetings  to  bring  about  the  general  education  of  the 
people  on  the  subject,  none  of  us  can  secure  the  appropri- 
ations necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  particular  projects 

in  which  we  are  interested. 

t 

Now  one  of  these  incidental  things  that  I  said  I  would 
mention — and  I  will  do  it  in  a  very  few  words — is  the  con- 
dition of  that  great  and  still  comparatively  wild  coast  of  the 
greatest  of  all  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  the  great  territory  of  Alaska;  which  has  produced 
wealth  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  which  is 
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brought  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  navigation 
along  its  coast.  It  is  somewhat  discouraging  and  disappoint- 
ing to  patriotic  American  citizens  in  sailing  between  the  ports 
of  Washington  and  the  ports  of  Alaska,  to  notice  the  supe- 
riority of  the  aids  to  navigation  along  the  coast  of  British  Co- 
lumbia which  we  pass,  compared  with  those  furnished  by 
our  own  Government.  There  is  one  particular  need  of  the 
people  who  have  to  risk  their  lives  and  their  property  in  navi- 
gating that  coast,  which  at  times  is  stormy  and  dangerous, 
and  that  is  a  first-class  lighthouse  and  fog  horn  at  Cape  St. 
Elias  on  the  Alaskan  coast.  Improvements  of  that  kind  rest 
upon  the  same  principle  and  are  based  upon  the  same  policy 
as  the  deepening  of  the  channels  of  our  rivers  and  confining 
them  within  their  banks  so  that  these  natural  resources  of 
the  country  shall  be  conserved  and  developed  for  the  use  of 
the  people  to  whom  God  has  given  them. 

Now  there  are  a  few  special  questions  that  pertain  to  our 
particular  waterways,  a  few  principles  which  govern  them 
that  are  not  of  universal  application. 

There  are  probably  three  divisions  of  thought  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  inland  waterways. 
As  I  said  before,  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  our  great  sea  har- 
bors. There  is  one  class  who  are  openly  and  emphatically 
opposed  to  the  improvement  of  rivers  for  navigation,  because 
they  say  that  transportation*  by  rail  is  more  economical. 
There  is  another  class  which  does  not  appreciate  the  benefits 
that  will  flow  from  the  improvement  of  rivers,  but  who  apr 
parently  have  no  deep  convictions  upon  the  subject.  They 
may  tell  you  that  they  are  in  favor  of  this  policy,  but  in  reality 
they  are  either  secretly  hostile  or  absolutely  indifferent  to 
it.  There  is  a  third  class,  who  have  informed  themselves 
upon  the  subject,  have  studied  the  question  from  sociological, 
geographical  and  engineering  standpoints,  have  observed 
the  development  and  evolution  of  transportation,  and  have 
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made  a  comparison  of  the  problems  arising  in  that  regard  in 
our  own  country  as  related  to  similar  problems  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  manner  in  which  such  problems  have  been 
solved  abroad.  Those  who  have  this  information  and  this 
wide  and  intelligent  view  are  avowed  advocates,  defenders, 
and  aggressive  promoters  of  the  policy  of  the  improvement  of 
every  inland  waterway  which  is  capable  of  bearing  the  com- 
merce of  our  country  to  and  from  inland  points.  (Applause.) 

This  great  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  repre- 
sents the  last  named  division  of  thought  upon  this  question. 
It  is  the  national  representative  of  that  idea,  and  because  of 
that  fact  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is  a 
great  vital  force  in  the  solution  of  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial problems  of  the  country.  (Applause.) 

I  may  say  a  word  before  closing  as  to  the  view  which 
some  of  us  take  who  have  been  engaged  sometimes  in  more 
or  less  severe  contests  in  the  effort  to  promote  in  our  various 
localities  these  different  waterway  improvements.  I  said 
there  was  some  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  incidental  by- 
products— as  a  meat  packer  would  term  it — of  the  improve- 
ment of  waterways  for  navigation.  For  instance,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  there  is  probably  no  question  which  more  vi- 
tally concerns  the  development  of  that  great  inland  empire 
than  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands  and  the  application  of 
water  power  to  manufacture.  Coal  is  expensive.  The  Co- 
lumbia River  has  plenty  of  water  for  navigation  and  power, 
but  it  is  swift.  It  presents  one  of  those  conditions  when 
sometimes  what  seems  to  be  a  disadvantage,  by  utilizing  all 
the  complicated  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  can 
be  turned  into  an  advantage. 

There  is  a  stretch  on  the  Columbia  River  in  which  there 
are  two  rapids,  one  called  Rock  Island  Rapids  and  the  other 
called  Priest  Rapids.  These  have  been  surveyed  by  the 
United  States  Engineers  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
improvement,  and  their  report  is  that  it  will  cost  $7,000,000 
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to  build  the  necessary  dams  and  locks  at  those  two  rapids. 
There  is  this  feature  in  connection  with  it,  that  when  they 
build  those  dams  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  they  will 
create  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  expenditure  of 
$7,000,000,  $5,000,000  worth  of  developed  water  power.  That 
power  can  be  used  to  pump  water  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  which  is  a  comparative  desert,  and  which  at 
present  supports  no  population,  but  which,  by  putting  the 
water  upon  it  and  under  the  genial  touch  of  the  sun  of  the 
great  Northwest,  can  be  made  to  support  a  denser  agricul- 
tural population  than  any  other  land  in  the  world. 

That  is  one  of  the  incidental  results  that  can  come  from 
the  development  of  navigation;  and  rf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  an  incident  to  improving  navigation,  has  the  power, 
as  was  stated  by  the  speaker  who  preceded  me,  to  protect  the 
low-lying  lands  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  flood,  surely 
the  same  governmental  power  exists,  as  an  incident  to  im- 
proving the  rapids  of  the  Columbia  and  other  similar  streams, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  incidental  values  which  will  accrue, 
and  sell  or  use  the  power  which  is  developed  there ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  while  furnishing  the  benefit  of  that  power  to 
the  people,  such  Government-owned  power  will  be  a  regu- 
lator and  a  safety  check  upon  the  extortions  of  the  monopoly 
of  water  power  in  private  hands  which  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple fear. 

George  Washington,  who  was  one  of  the  first  waterway 
improvers,  advocated  the  James  River  Canal,  and,  accord- 
ingly, under  the  impetus  of  his  favor,  it  was  built  from  the 
city  of  Richmond  to  the  little  town  of  Buchanan  in  Virginia; 
but  as  railroads  came  along,  strange  to  say  as  we  look  back 
upon  it  now,  the  State  of  Virginia,  after  having  spent  $13,- 
000,000  in  constructing  that  waterway,  abandoned  it  to  the 
railroad  companies.  Then  there  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  which  was  allowed  to  come  under  the  control  of  com- 
peting lines  of  railroad. 
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The  Federal  Government  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  constructed  the  National  Road  across  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains  extending  out  into  Illinois.  The  rail- 
roads came  along  soon  after  locomotion  by  steam  had  been 
invented,  and  the  National  Road  was  abandoned.  The  idea 
was  in  those  days  that  the  railroads  were  all  that  was  needed 
for  transportation. 

Since  then  our  population  has  grown  to  over  ninety  mil- 
lions. While  I  have  not  the  time  to  develop  the  idea,  you 
must  recognize  that  as  our  population  has  increased  our  op- 
portunities have  decreased;  that  there  is  no  more  West,  in  the 
sense  that  there  used  to  be ;  that  our  population  has  not  only 
settled  the  open  lands  of  the  United  States,  but  that  there 
is  not  any  other  United  States  further  to  the  west — and  if 
you  keep  on  going  as  empire  has  progressed,  along  the  same 
lines  of  latitude,  you  have  got  to  mingle  with,  and  subdue,  or 
be  subdued  by,  the  Oriental  millions  of  Japan  and  China;  and 
therefore  needs  are  pressing  upon  us  now  which  did  not  press 
upon  the  nation  when  the  old  canals  were  abandoned  to  the 
railroads. 

The  need  is  pressing  upon  us  of  seizing  and  developing 
every  possible  natural  resource  that  the  nation  has — and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  natural  resources  are  our  waterways. 
(Applause.)  And  they  are  of  value.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  a  dollar  spent  in  the  improvement  of  a  river  is  a 
dollar  wasted;  but  you  want  to  remember  that  it  is  a  dollar 
invested.  The  improved  condition  of  the  river  is  worth 
more  to  the  people  than  that  dollar  would  be  resting  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  investment  which 
will  return  rich  dividends  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  railroads  cannot  carry  our  freight.  Fruit  is  rotting 
upon  the  ground — or  was  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  left  home ; 
— I  suppose  it  is  gone  now  (laughter) — in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, because  it  could  not  get  transportation.  They  could 
not  give  us  railroad  cars  to  carry  it.  When  they  did  get  the 
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cars,  the  freight  rates  were  so  high  that  there  was  no  profit 
in  it  to  the  shipper.  The  railroads  now  not  only  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  competition  of  waterways  but  they  need 
the  waterways,  not  as  competitors  but  as  supplemental  agen- 
cies of  transportation.  (Applause.) 

The  improvements  which  have  come  about  in  the  great 
rivers  of  our  country  through  the  efforts  of  this  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  not  only  benefit  us,  but  they 
will  be  of  perpetual  benefit  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us. 
They  will  be  good  hundreds  of  years  from  now.  The  im- 
provements cost  comparatively  little  when  looked  at  with 
reference  to  their  results.  Once  they  are  secured  upon  a 
right  basis  and  upon  a  proper  engineering  system,  they  are 
permanent  improvements  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  land 
lasts.  Therefore,  you  are  working  not  only  for  yourselves, 
but  when  you  invest  the  money  of  the  people  in-  these  im- 
provements it  will  return  dividends  not  only  to  this  genera- 
tion but  to  all  the  generations  to  come  after  us  (applause) ; 
and  our  children,  our  children's  children,  and  their  children's 
children,  wrill  see  rich  argosies  floating  upon  the  streams  of 
our  improved  rivers,  bearing  the  materials  of  food,  shelter 
and  clothing  to  those  who  shall  then  possess  the  land.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN  WILDER — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  from  a  Bull  Mooser  in  no  uncertain  tones.  While  he 
may  have  been  defeated  with  respect  to  his  favorite  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  he  will  never  be  defeated  with  respect  to 
his  hobby  of  waterways,  which  is  not  a  hobby  that  he  will  ride 
wrong,  but  to  success ;  and  while  he  is  asking  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  coast  in  his 
western  projects,  he  will,  in  his  high  position  as  Senator,  be 
patient  with  the  demands  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country 
for  the  improvement  of  their  waterways. 

Before  we  convene  next  year  water  will  be  turned  into 
the  great  Panama  Canal  cut.  The  countries  on  the  west  coast 
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of  South  America  will  be  brought  closer  to  us  at  that  time. 
The  country  which  is  just  about  the  nearest  to  us  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  South  America  is  represented  here  by  its 
Minister  Plenipotentiary ;  and  I  have  asked  him  to  give  us  at 
least  five  minutes,  if  he  can  do  so,  to  tell  us  about  the  water- 
ways of  Bolivia.  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  Minister 
Calderon,  of  Bolivia.  (Applause.) 

Address— Hon.  Ignacio  Calderon 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia 

MR.   CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  did  not  expect  to  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing this  important  gathering.  I  came  here  to  listen,  not 
to  talk;  but  I  thought  I  could  not  refuse  to  say  a  few  words 
here  to  you,  not  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  water- 
ways of  the  United  States,  that  have  been  so  well  described 
to  you  by  former  speakers,  but  with  reference  to  the  hopes  that 
we  have  in  South  America  of  at  some  time  solving  there  simi- 
lar problems  to  those  which  now  confront  the  United  States. 
Senator  Poindexter  has  eloquently  pointed  out  to  you  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  improvement  of  waterway  facilities,  and  the 
importance  of  the  great  results  that  will  ensue  to  the  world's 
commerce  through  the  completion  of  that  tremendous  engi- 
neering work,  the  Panama  Canal.  It  traverses  a  little  strip  of 
land  only  forty  miles  wide,  and  yet  that  forty  miles  has  for 
all  these  centuries  obstructed  the  development  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  whole  world.  When  that  Canal  is  opened  you 
will  be  hand  in  hand  with  us,  and  you  will  then  realize  how 
near  neighbors  we  are,  and  that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage 
to  know  us  better. 

It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  present  to  you,  in 
the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  some  facts  concerning  my  own 
country.  Bolivia  is  the  third  largest  country  of  South  America. 
It  has 'an  area  of  700,000  miles.  A  big  chain  of  mountains, 
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the  Andes,  separates  Bolivia  into  two  great  divisions.  These 
mountains  are  a  hindrance  to  communication  between  the  high 
plateau  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Bolivia  which  represents  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  part  of  our  territory,  because  there  are 
situated  the  great  grazing  lands  and  the  primeval  forests;  also 
all  the  tropical  products  are  found  there.  That  part  of  Bo- 
livia is  watered  by  over  9,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers. 

In  South  America  we  have  physical  and  topographical  diffi- 
culties, and  problems  entirely  different  from  yours  here.  The 
United  States  is  an  open  country,  and  the  rivers  flow  freely 
almost  from  their  sources  to  their  mouths;  but  in  Bolivia  the 
rivers  descending  from  the  Andes  Mountains  form  numerous 
cascades  that  obstruct  and  present  tremendous  difficulties  to 
navigation. 

By  an  agreement  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  there  has  just 
been  completed  a  railroad  of  about  300  miles  hi  order  to  avoid 
the  fourteen  rapids  that  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Ma- 
deira River.  This  railroad  is  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  tropical  South  America,  opening  up  a  vast  territory  to  com- 
merce, reducing  the  journey  of  almost  a  month  of  hardships, 
that  the  crossing  of  the  rapids  required,  to  a  safe  passage  of 
eight  or  nine  hours. 

Besides  the  number  of  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Amazon, 
all  of  them  navigable  for  thousands  of  kilometers,  we  have 
other  rivers  in  the  southern  section  that  form  part  of  the  river 
Plata  system.  All  these  rivers  require  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  facilitate  the  full  use  of  their  course. 

Bolivia,  being  very  sparsely  populated,  needs  urgently  as 
many  immigrants  as  possible  to  be  able  to  develop  and  take 
advantage  of  its  boundless  natural  resources.  We  are  now 
constructing  railroads  going  from  the  table  lands  towards  the 
eastern  section,  in  order  to  connect  all  our  territory,  and  facili- 
tate our  communications  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  freight  for  all  the  various  products  of  the  tropical 
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zone,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber,  and  many  others,  as  well 
as  a  wonderful  quantity  of  cabinet  woods. 

The  railroads  in  South  America  will  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  facilitating  waterway  communication.  We  have  at 
least  60,000  miles  of  railroads  at  the  present  time,  between  the 
different  Republics,  and  new  railroads  are  continually  being 
built  and  extended.  At  no  distant  time,  with  the  help  of 
enough  capital  and  population,  we  may  also  be  discussing  these 
great  questions  of  waterway  improvements  in  the  same  manner 
that  you  are  now  doing,  and  we  hope  to  enlist  in  that  work 
your  good  will,  your  intelligence,  and  the  experience  that  you 
have  derived  from  these  Congresses,  to  help  us  to  go  ahead 
in  the  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  southern  portion 
of  this  continent  and  to  make  it  a  fit  abiding  place  for  free 
and  independent  men,  guided  by  the  great  principles  of  de- 
mocracy which  you  have  applied  in  such  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  WILDER — We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  representing  a  country 
of  which  we  know  very  little  except  from  the  early  sugges- 
tions that  we  read  in  our  geographies.  I  hope  sometime  that 
we  will  all  be  able  to  go  there  and  see  the  wonders  of  that 
great  west  coast  of  South  America. 

President  Ransdell  yesterday  called  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  to  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  which  is  called  "National  Waterways."  In 
his  modesty,  possibly  because  of  his  fear  of  perhaps  being 
thought  something  of  a  book  agent,  he  did  not  tell  you  all  he 
intended  to  say,  or  that  he  wished  to  say,  about  this  beautiful 
magazine.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  has  not 
its  equal  as  far  as  typographical  and  literary  excellence  of  the 
magazine,  which  are  of  the  very  finest  character. 

This  magazine  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  future 
of  this  organization.  You  are  all  aware  that  it  is  the  most 
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difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  get  publicity  for  that  which 
interferes  with  or  opposes  our  great  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States.  Why  it  is  so,  perhaps  some  of  you  may  know. 
But  for  this  organ  which  will  come  to  the  members  of  this 
Congress,  and  to  everybody  who  has  subscribed  for  it,  we  pre- 
dict a  circulation  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  within  the  next 
twelve  months.  This  organ  will  be  the  medium  through  which 
official  declarations  of  this  Congress  can  go  out  and  also  ex- 
pressions of  individuals  who  wish  to  tell  about  the  wonderful 
things  that  are  going  on  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  water- 
ways. 

I  will  not  expatiate  upon  this,  because  we  have  a  man  who 
can  do  it  so  much  better,  and  President  Ransdell  has  asked 
that  we  hear,  from  that  man,  who  is  so  vitally  interested  in 
the  work  of  this  Congress  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  our 
Executive  Board  ever  since  the  inception  of  our  work;  a  man 
who  occupies  the  high  place  of  Senator  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  a  man  who  is  the  President  of  the  New  York  State^ 
Waterways  Association;  a  man  who  is  now  called  from  his 
duties  on  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  for 
this  Congress. 

Permit  me  to  introduce  ^that  man,  Senator  Henry  Hill,  of 
New  York. 

Remarks-Hon.  Henry  W.  Hill,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  come  from  the  little  city  of  Buffalo,  representing  its 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  also  incidentally  from  the  New  York 
State  Waterways  Association.  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  many  of  the  addresses  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  hear  them  in  the  time  not  occupied  by  committee  duties 
in  the  side  rooms;  I  have  been  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
is  strong  enough,  intelligent  enough,  and  progressive  enough, 
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to  support  this  splendid  magazine,  the  first  number  of  which 
we  see  before  us. 

It  is  opportune  that  we  have  an  organ:  No  party  would 
think  of  launching  its  candidates  and  policies  upon  the  public 
without  some  literature  which  they  could  in  a  measure  control, 
voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  party;  and  the  time  has  come  now 
after  seven  years  of  struggle  and  success  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  to  have  its  organ,  through  which 
it  may  present  to  the  people  of  this  great  nation  its  views  on 
the  important  question  of  the  day,  namely,  the  economy  of 
water  transportation.  (Applause.) 

The  Board  of  Directors,  the  President  and  the  officers,  have 
indicated  what  is  possible  to  be  produced  in  this  magazine.  I 
think  we  must  admit  that  for  gentlemen  who  are  not  particu- 
larly devoted  to  literary  work,  and  whose  other  engagements 
are  so  numerous  and  so  absorbing,  that  they  have  succeeded 
very  well.  I  want  simply  to  add  a  word,  that  this  magazine 
must  be  supported.  Now  can  any  delegate  afford  not  to  have 
it?  That  is  the  question  which  concerns  me.  After  a  long 
study  of  engineers'  reports,  magazines,  and  other  literature  on 
the  subject  of  waterways  in  every  shape  and  form,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  if  we  can  have  an  organ  in  which 
the  subject  will  be  presented  to  us  in  English  that  we  can  read 
and  understand,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to 
our  movement,  and  superior  in  some  respects  to  anything  that 
has  heretofore  been  presented. 

Now,  are  you  not  ready  to  support  the  editorial  staff  and 
the  managers  of  this  Congress  by  taking  this  magazine  your- 
selves, and  inducing  others  to  take  it?  Because  it  cannot  be 
produced  without  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  must  have 
the  support  of  the  members  of  this  organization  and  of  our 
friends  everywhere  in  'the  country  if  it  is  to  be  a  success. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Think  of  it!  There 
are  articles  in  here  which  if  any  man  were  to  himself  undertake 
to  write  would  involve  months  of  time,  labor  and  research, 
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before  he  would  have  the  information  which  is  contained  in 
this  splendid  periodical. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen,  all  of  you,  for  your  kind 
consideration  of  the  many  things  that  we  of  New  York  have 
had  to  present  to  you.  We  have  had  some  small  matters,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  some  larger  questions  to  present  to  you. 
We  want  to  say  to  the  representatives  of  all  the  States,  that 
we  in  New  York  have  done  what  we  could  to  advance  water 
transportation  by  spending  $128,500,000  as  a  state  investment 
to  secure  in  perpetuity  the  promotion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  (Applause.)  We,  therefore,  think  we  have 
the  right  to  appear  at  least  for  five  minutes  in  your  presence 
and  say  to  you  that  if  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  benefits 
of  waterway  improvements,  come  into  New  York  State  and 
we  will  show  you  what  we  are  doing  there.  We  want  our 
friends  everywhere  to  know  what  we  are  doing  that  are  just 
as  progressive  and  just  as  much  entitled  to  have  their  good 
works  known  to  all  men  as  we  are  in  New  York. 

I  thank  you.      (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  WILDER — The  subscription  price  of  the  maga- 
zine is  $5.00  per  year,  including  membership  in  this  great  or- 
ganization, and  also  a  copy  of  our  annual  report.  It  also 
entitles  you  to  a  vote  in  this  Congress.  If  any  of  your  friends 
would  like  it  as  a  Christmas  present  you  can  subscribe  for 
the  magazine  for  $2.50.  Do  not  forget  this,  because  we  look 
to  subscriptions  largely  to  help  carry  on  this  magazine  which 
is  to  promote  the  activities  of  this  Congress. 

You  can  always  tell  a  man  from  Boston — but  you  cannot 
tell  him  much,  they  say;  although,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
man  from  Boston  whom  we  had  with  us  yesterday,  he  can 
tell  us  much  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Now  I  see  in  front 
of  me  displayed  on  the  wall  a  diagram  of  the  improvement 
of  the  Merrimac  Valley  which  is  advocated  by  the  Merrimac 
Valley  Waterway  Association.  I  do  not  see  the  Lakes  to  the 
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Gulf  picture  up  here,  nor  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  As- 
sociation, but  you  know  that  the  Massachusetts  men  are  pio- 
neers in  everything,  and  possibly  next  year  the  walls  will  be 
decorated  with  all  our  projects. 

Senator  Ransdell  has  asked  me  to  give  five  minutes — I  do 
not  know  how  the  Boston  man  is  going  to  tell  in  five  minutes 
all  he  knows  about  the  great  Merrimac  system — but  that  is 
all  he  can  have,  five  minutes,  to  talk  about  the  Merrimac  Water- 
way system — Mr.  Leslie  K.  Morse.  He  is  not  a  farmer,  but 
he  is  an  agriculturist;  .tfie  difference  you  know,  between  a 
farmer  and  an  agriculturist  is,  that  the  farmer  farms  for  a 
living,  and  the  "agriculturist"  works  in  the  city  to  make  money 
to  farm  with.  (Applause.) 


Address— Leslie  K.  Morse,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

President  Merrimac  Valley  Waterways  Association 

I  am  proud  to  stand  here  before  this  most  important  or- 
ganization, also  to  say  that  I  am  a  member.  I  consider  it  an 
honor  to  have  the  privilege  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  about 
a  section  of  this  country  which  possesses  one  of  the  best  rivers 
in  the  world,  which  has  been  neglected  more  than  any  river  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  its  size  and  the  population  and 
manufacturing  industries  upon  its  banks. 

I  stand  here  as  President  of  the  Merrimac  Vallev  Water- 

tf 

ways  Association,  a  voluntary  organization,  incorporated,  which 
is  endorsed  by  the  City  Council,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  by 
civic  organizations  from  Newburyport  to  Lowell.  This  organi- 
zation was  brought  about-  after  attending  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  convention  a  year  ago,  when,  knowing  what 
we  have  in  New  England,  I  was  very  much  surprised,  and 
wondered  why  some  one  had  not  looked  out  for  old  New 
England  before,  the  center  of  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
world. 
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The  Pilgrims  settled  on  Plymouth  Rock,  a  part  of 'Massa- 
chusetts, in  1620,  and  I  wish  to  show  you  what  has  been  done 
since  that  time,  iFirst  of  all,  New  England  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  mother  of  this  country;  her  sons  and  daughters  have 
helped  to  build  up  this,  the  brightest  and  most  progressive 
country  on  the  globe,  and  I  think  that  you  and  your  neighbors 
must  have  a  friendly  feeling  toward  your  forefathers,  sufficient 
sentiment  to  assist  us  in  the  development  of  this  most  worthy 
waterway  improvement,  in  aiding  our  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors to  procure  a  sufficient  amount  for,  this  undertaking. 

We  have  come  here  today  with  a  representative  body  of 
men  to  show  you  that  New  England  has  awakened  to  her  beau- 
tiful streams  and  possibilities,  and  realizes  that  it  is  time  to 
do  something.  I  wish  to  show  you  what  is  and  has  been 
bottled  up  for  so  many  years.  If  we  on  the  Merrimac  had 
received  our  share  in  this  wonderful  development  of  water- 
ways I  honestly  believe  we  would  have  twice  our  present  popu- 
lation. We  now  have  the  largest  shoe  factories  and  woolen 
mills  in  the  world.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  undertaking 
which  we  so  much  desire  to  see  accomplished  would  cost 
$8,000,000  from  Newburyport  Harbor  to  Lowell.  If  the 
Federal  Government  should  decide  to  issue  bonds  for  this  im- 
provement, it  would  only  cost  $320,000  per  annum,  which 
amount  can  be  saved  on  coal  alone.  Then  we  would  be  in 
touch  with  the  whole  world  as  well  in  receiving  as  in  delivering 
our  products. 

If  you  people  want  to  buy  shoes,  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
cheaper,  lend  us  a  hand.  We  can  make  Haverhill,  Lawrence 
and  Lowell  the  bee-hive  of  industries  in  this  country.  Where 
in  the  United  States  can  you  find  the  taxable  property,  the 
valuation  and  the  amount  of  manufactured  products,  with 
future  possibilities  like  this?  It  is  only  thirty  miles  from  the 
ocean  to  Lowell,  and  there  are  only  four  and  one-half  feet  at 
the  present  time  at  the  wharf  at  low  tide  in  Haverhill  today, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  ocean.  What  we  want  is  a  twenty  foot 
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channel.  We  can  have  our  coal,  lumber,  cement,  lime,  cotton, 
and  wool,  .shipped  by  the  coastwise  boats  to  our  wharves,  where 
today  we  are  dependent  upon#  only  one  railroad. 

Let  me  cite  you  an  instance  of  a  man  in  my  city  who 
handles  English  grain,  and  it  costs  him  more  for  freight  from 
Boston  to  Haverhill  than  it  costs  from  Liverpool  to  Boston. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  this  same  purpose,  and  nothing  has  proved 
of  greater  benefit  in  building  up  the  cities  and  towns  than  this 
waterway  development.  Why  should  not  these  same  develop- 
ments be  brought  about  in  this,  the  center  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  New  England?  The  map  upon  the  wall  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  Merrimac  is.  Nature  has  given 
us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  that  flows  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  rises  in  the  great  lakes  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  flows  south  through  New  Hampshire  into  Massachusetts, 
running  through  the  Merrimac  Valley,  where  nature  has  left 
nothing  undone  to  make  it  as  beautiful  as  the  Hudson.  But 
what  I  want  to  show  you  today  is  what  an  oversight  there  has 
been  in  the  past  in  not  developing  this  magnificent  stream  upon 
the  banks  of  which  so  many  hustling  industries  are  built.  The 
Merrimac  turns  more  spindles  than  any  other  river  in  the  world. 

Now  let  us  go  back  a  few  years  to  show  what  has  been 
done.  The  first  improvement  upon  the  Merrimac  was  at  New- 
buryport  harbor  in  1828.  The  next  came  in  1870,  forty-two 
years  later.  From  1870  to  1874,  and  to  January,  1896,  there 
were  appropriations  amounting  to  $254,466.72;  also  in  March, 
1899,  one  calling  for  a  seven  foot  channel  at  mean  low  water 
to  Haverhill  at  a  cost  of  $171,442.70.  This  was  completed  in 
1907.  So  at  the  present  time  at  low  water  mark  we  have  1.7 
feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  4.6  at  the  wharves  at  Haver- 
hill. 

Let  me  try  and  prove  to  you  why  we  think  we  are  justi- 
fied in  calling  upon  the  United  States  for  the  completion  of  this 
waterway.  The  population  of  Essex  County  is  535,499; 
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taking  in  Manchester,  Nashua  and  Concord,  we  can  add 
117,575  more,  besides  twenty-five  or  thirty  towns  close  to  our 
border  line.  There  are  7,939  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Massachusetts.  There  are  1,616  in  the  Merrimac  Valley,  about 
22  per  cent  of  the  whole  State.  Essex  County  produces  more 
in  agriculture  than  any  other  county  in  New  England  accord- 
ing to  her  size.  If  we  had  water  rates  we  could  find  a  daily 
market  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  day, 
the  shipping  facilities  which  we  have.  First  we  will  take  coal.  It 
costs  55  cents  per  ton  to  lighter  coal  from  Newburyport  to  the 
Haverhill  wharves,  and  in  -  addition  to  that  20  cents  can  be 
added  for  the  breaking  and  handling  the  same,  making  in  all 
80  cents  per  ton. 

Haverhill  used  90  per  cent  of  her  water-rate  coal  in  1911, 
amounting  to  70,705  tons,  which  would  be  a  difference  to  the 
poor  and  worthy  of  $56,564.  Go  on  seven  miles  up  the  river 
to  Lawrence,  where  she  is  tied  to  her  one  railroad,  the  rates 
of  which  are  much  higher  than  the  water  rates.  Calling  it  the 
same  rate  as  Haverhill  coal  she  could  save  on  her  consumption 
$113,128.  Lowell,  six  miles  further,  with  her  consumption 
could  save  $169,692.  The  sum  total  of  the  saving  in  these 
three  cities  in  1911  would  have  been  $339,384,  which  is  more 
than  interest  on  $8,000,000  of  bonds.  One  firm  in  our  city 
could  save  $50  a  day  through  the  year  if  they  could  have  the 
coast-wise  boats  land  at  their  dock. 

Let  us  see  what  our  manufacturing  products-  can  show  in 
the  valley.  Newburyport  manufactured  $7,202,724;  Ames- 
bury,  $5,187,087;  Merrimac,  $919,020;  Haverhill,  the  largest 
slipper  city  in  the  world,  and  destined  to  be  the  largest  shoe 
and  glove  manufacturing  center,  $35,650,830;  Lawrence,  the 
next  largest,  shipping  point  in  New  England  to  Boston, 
$69,574,701  ;•  Andover,  $3,687,663;  Methuen,  $3,580,630;  Lowell, 
$56,612,154;  Billerica,  $2,762,603;  North  Andover,  $2,205,992; 
Chelmsford,  $3,008,084;  Clinton,  $7,781,713;  Georgetown, 
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$369,805;  Marblehead,  $1,371,603;  Peabody,  $14,193,731;  Row- 
ley, $400,701;  a  total  of  $214,388,941.  The  amount  produced 
in  the  State  in  1911  was  $1,465,749,310. 

By  taking  out  Metropolitan  Boston,  it  would  give  the  Merri- 
mac  Valley  practically  one-sixth  of  the  whole  amount  produced 
in  this  State.  The  assessed  valuation  of  Essex  County,  through 
which  this  river  flows,  with  the  upper  part  of  Middlesex,  also  a 
part  of  this  valley,  in  1911  was  $383,708,540. 

Being  in  the  real  estate  business,  I  have  had  opportunities  to 
sell  acres  of  land  along  the  Merrimac  to  large  industries  if  we 
could  show  them  that  their  raw  materials  could  come  by  the 
coastwise  boats.  Haverhill  has  nine  miles  of  frontage  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Merrimac;  two  miles  is  taken  up  by  its  factories 
and  retail  establishments,  leaving  seven  miles  suitable  and  avail- 
able for  any  and  all  kinds  of  industries,  with  four  miles  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  The  working  people  of  the  city  of 
Haverhill  own  more  equity  in  their  homes  than  in  any  other  city 
in  this  country. 

There  will  be  a  bill  drafted  in  the  near  future  asking  Con- 
gress to  _take  action  upon  this  improvement,  which  will  relieve 
the  congestion  and  stagnation  of  progress  on  one  of  the  most 
worthy  streams  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  give  twelve  million  dollars  to  one  city  and  a  promise 
of  twenty-five  million  more  within  a  limited  number  of  years, 
it  does  seem  as  though  New  England  should  commence  to  have 
her's. 

I  will  close  by  giving  you  all  an  invitation  to  come  to  New 
England  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  these  statements, 
and  I  appeal  to  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  to 
assist  us  in  this  work.  I  know  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
are  with  us.  They  have  been  with  you  on  this  same  thing,  and 
when  the  time  comes  you  will  see  a  stronger  delegation  from 
New  England  by  far  than  we  have  here  today.  I  am  in  favor 
of  all  propositions  submitted  by  Massachusetts,  also  of  New 
England. 
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I  have  heard  some  people  call  for  wine,  but  we  want  more 
water.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  WILDER — The  acme  of  the  afternoon's  enter- 
tainment is  about  to  be  presented  to  you.  You  know  that  the  man 
of  the  West  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions — the  man  of 
the  Middle  West  perhaps  as  much  as  the  man  from  the  Far 
West. 

A  delegation  came  to  Washington  from  the  Mississippi 
River  and  persuaded  Congress  to  give  them  a  privilege  which 
was  so  audacious  and  so  great  in  its  magnitude  that  Congress, 
I  believe,  was  dazed  by  it  and  granted  it  before  it  could  recover 
from  its  stupor.  Now  that  they  have  got  it  we  congratulate 
them  upon  having  achieved  it;  but  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  hope  it  will  be  the  last  time  that  private  interests 
can  own  such  a  great  public  utility  as  the  damming  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Just  think  of  it,  gentlemen! — the  stupendous 
project  of  the  damming  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk! 
That  is  called  the  Cooper  dam,  and  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  who  con- 
ceived this  dam,  the  Vice-President  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Mississippi  Power  Company,  is  here  to  show  you  some  marvelous 
pictures  of  that  wonderful  work,  and  tell  you  about  it. 

I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cooper. 
(Applause.) 

MR.  HUGH  L.  COOPER — That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
the  word  "stupor"  applied  to  our  dam  on  the  Mississippi.  Be- 
fore I  get  through  I  hope  I  will  not  get  you  all  into  a  stupor. 

The  Keokuk  Dam 
Address— Hugh  L.  Cooper,  Keokuk,  la. 

Chief  Engineer,  Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONGRESS  : 

The  justification  of  a  talk  on  our  water  power  before  this 
Congress  may  be  based,  first,  on  the  fact  that  the  works  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Power  Company,  when  completed,  will  have. 
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a  large  and  very  successful  influence  on  the  navigability  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  our  territory,  and  second,  the  further  fact, 
which  I  believe  is  quite  as  important,  that  the  Power  Company 
is  deeply  interested  from  a  financial  standpoint  in  the  very  en- 
grossing subject  of  the  practical  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
River  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Gulf. 

Every  student  of  recent  economic  changes  recognizes  that 
for  these  changes  we  are  principally  indebted  to  science.  To 
make  the  best  use  of  these  changes  scientific  results  must  be  con- 
sidered and  manipulated  by  good  financial  direction.  As  a  prod- 
uct of  the  foregoing  I  think  it  is  good  sense  to  conclude  that, 
whatever  benefits  to  navigation  shall  be  created  by  science,  the 
whole  scheme  will  be  valueless  unless  practical  finance  can  find 
profit  in  navigating  the  river  when  it  is  improved,  and  find  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  a  tonnage  warranting  river  craft  in- 
vestments. 

The  Mississippi  River  Power  Company  is  now  practically 
completing  an  investment  of  $25,000,000,  and  will  probably 
spend  $20,000,000  more  if  the  first  investment  is  found  satis- 
factory. Our  financial  studies  show  that  we  will  thrive  the  best 
if  we  can  stimulate  new  industries  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near 
our  power  plant,  and  thus  avoid  losses  of  energy  and  capital  inci- 
dent to  long  distance  transmission.  We  maintain  an  especial 
Industrial  Department,  officered  by  men  of  first  ability,  to  pro- 
mote the  securing  of  these  new  industries  and  you  can  therefore 
see  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  Congress  of  this  sort — the  im- 
provement of  navigation — is  very  near  to  us  in  point  of  interest. 

The  building  of  the  dam  will  create  sixty-five  miles  of  good 
slack  water  navigation  to  the  north  and  will  provide  the  six-foot 
channel  for  that  distance  with  practically  no  expense  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

In  1837  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Lee,  afterwards  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Lieutenant  M.  C.  Meigs, 
afterwards  General  M.  C.  Meigs,  of  the  Union  Army,  completed 
a  survey  of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  in  the  Mississippi  River  at 
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the  foot  of  which  we  are  now  building  our  dam,  and  in  their 
report  to  their  Chief  of  Engineers  attention  was  called  to  the 
existence  of  this  great  water  power  and  a  prophecy  made  that  at 
some  future  time  the  necessities  of  man  would  call  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  power. 

"  From  1837  to  1896  this  water  power  was  investigated  and 
discussed  from  time  to  time  by  many  different  residents,  and  so 
long  ago  as  1848  a  stock  company  was  formed,  called  the  Mis- 
sissippi Rapids  Improvement  Company,  whose'  purpose  was  to 
develop  the  power  from  these  rapids  and  use  the  same  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  The  expenditures 
were  too  large  for  the  possible  financial  returns  and  the  plan 
was  abandoned.  After  1848  numerous  other  attempts  were  made 
by  other  people  along  the  same  line  with  final  failure  in  each 
case. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  after  the 
War  made  it  necessary  to  find  some  quick  way  of  overcoming 
the  Des  Moines  Rapids  obstruction,  and,  as  the  rapids  were  un- 
manageable for  about  twelve  miles  of  the  length  of  the  river,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  three  locks  and  a  canal  system  costing 
about  $4,750,000,  all  of  which  were  completed  in  1877  and 
turned  over  to  the  public  use.  This  lock  and  canal  system  served 
every  purpose  for  thirty-five  years  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
its  designers,  builders  and  operators. 

In  1899  the  citizens  of  the  towns  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 
Hamilton,  111.,  believed  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  advance 
of  science  warranted  a  return  to  the  old  problem  of  damming 
the  Mississippi  River  and  transmitting  its  energy  to  the  needs 
of  mankind.  The  citizens  organized  a  little  company  called  the 
Keokuk  and  Hamilton  Water  Power  Company,  having  a  capital 
stock  of  $2,500,  fully  paid  up.  With  this  money,  and  with 
other  moneys  secured  from  the  town  treasuries  of  their  respec- 
tive towns,  they  assembled  a  fund  of  $10,000,  which  the  local 
power  company,  made  up  of  citizens  who  served  without  pay, 
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were  to  disburse  to  the  end  that  a  Federal  Government  franchise 
might  be  secured,  this  being  the  first  step  necessary. 

A  preliminary  set  of  surveys  were  made  and  the  citizens  then 
applied  to  Congress  for  authority  in  the  name  of  the  Keokuk 
and  Hamilton  Water  Power  Company  to  construct  the  works. 
Many  hearings  of  a  public  character  were  held  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  needs  and  suitability  of  the  proposed  plans,  and, 
after  the  culmination  of  these  hearings,  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress  which  finally  passed  both  Houses  by  unanimous 
consent  and  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1905.  The 
measure  when  it  appeared  in  Congress  had  the  unanimous  sup- 
port, of  all  the  shipping  interests  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Improvement 
Association  and  the  strong  approval  of  every  member  of  the 
Army  Corps,  including  the  then  Chief  of  Engineers,  General 
McKenzie,  on  the  ground  that  the  construction  of  the  work 
would  be,  first  of  all,  a  great  aid  to  navigation,  and  second,  that 
the  conservation  of  this  natural  resource,  if  it  could  be  sensibly 
effected,  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom. 

After  President  Roosevelt  had  signed  the  bill  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  plan  supposed  that  their  work  was  finished  and 
that  the  dam  would  be  begun  instanter.  They  did  not  then 
realize,  as  was  very  plainly  demonstrated  afterward,  that  to 
finance  a  great  water  power  that  must  live  by  competing  against 
the  cheapest  coal  in  the  United  States  was  a  large  sized  job. 
The  little  local  power  company  promptly  prepared  a  prospectus 
setting  forth  every  possible  advantage  and  financial  allurement 
they  could  devise.  Several  thousand  copies  of  the  prospectus 
were  printed  and  distributed  all  over  the  world.  Anticipations 
that  the  principals  in  the  big  money  trusts  and  the  alleged  great 
Water  Power  Trust  were  to  come  in  droves  and  institute  an 
auction,  bidding  for  the  great  franchise  and  the  great  opportu- 
nity, were  bluntly  shattered  by  the  non-arrival  of  even  an  office 
boy  from  any  of  these  so-called  money  residences. 
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After  a  period  of  six  months'  waiting,  wherein  initial  en- 
thusiasm finally  became  unhappy  despair,  and  the  explosions  of 
a  lot  of  "I  told  you  so's"  by  the  crop  of  croakers  to  be  found 
in  every  municipality  on  earth,  an  individual  appeared  one  day, 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  would  like  to  investigate  the  whole 
question,  and  when  this  individual  intimated  that  his  own  private 
funds  would  defray  preliminary  expenses  the  countenances  of 
the  local  people  seemed  to  look  up  somewhat.  This  individual 
finally  took  up  the  question  of  financing  the  enterprise,  with- 
drawing from  his  regular  consulting  work  and  gave  about  five 
years  of  his  time  and  80%  of  twenty  years  of  savings  to  the  end 
that  capital  might  be  found  with  the  necessary  courage  for  so 
large  an  investment  under  such  unusual  conditions.  It  might 
interest  you  to  know  that  in  this  campaign  for  the  necessary 
money  fifty-eight  banking  houses  and  bankers  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  after  investigating  the  project,  said  "No"  to  the 
suggestion  that  they  should  become  interested. 

Finally,  however,  the  enterprise  was  successfully  launched, 
with  the  money  coming  from  New  England,  Canada,  England, 
Germany  and  France.  The  fifty-eight  declinations  were  not  be- 
cause the  enterprise  was  unsound  financially,  for  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  proving  that  it  would  yield  an  ordinary  return  unless 
unusual  and  unexpected  costs  were  encountered.  There  were, 
however,  two  or  three  great,  big  stumbling  blocks  that  caused 
much  difficulty,  the  first  one  being  that  the  public  had  gone  mad 
in  their  anti-corporation  doctrine,  and  second,  that  so  great  a 
number  of  water  powers  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  in  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  had  been  bitter  disappointments  to  the 
original  investors  therein.  So  you  see  that  a  water  power  is  not 
exactly  what  you  could  call  a  mushroom  in  so  far  as  speed  of 
conception  and  financing  are  concerned  in  the  face  of  limited 
profit  expectations.  The  elements  of  construction  I  will  now 
have  much  pleasure  in  showing  to  you,  and  if  you  find  the  words 
I  have  spoken,  together  with  about  one  hundred  pictures  which 
will  be  shown  you,  a  fairly  sufficient  justification  for  the  patience 
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you  give  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  and  very  much  indebted  to 
you. 

We  are  developing  200,000  electrical  delivered  horse  power, 
all  of  which  has  hitherto  been  latent  and  without  any  use  to 
mankind.  The  dam  when  finished  will  be  4649  feet  long.  The 
power  house  will  be  1718  feet  long;  30  units  of  10,000  H.P. 
each  will  be  installed  therein.  The  lock  will  be  110  feet  wide 
and  will  accomplish  in  one  lift  of  39  feet  the  raising  of  the  boats 
from  the  Mississippi  River  below  the  lock  to  the  pool  above, 
where  sixty-five  miles  of  slack  water  navigation  will  be  encoun- 
tered. Over  one  million  barrels  of  cement  will  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  work;  the  total  length  of  the  masonry  struc- 
ture for  the  entire  installation  will  be  2.2  miles;  and  the  height 
55  feet  at  its  lowest  place.  This  2.2  miles  of  masonry  is  of 
solid  concrete,  gravity  type  construction,  founded  everywhere 
on  undisturbed  solid  blue  limestone  rock  of  the  highest  quality,  as 
proven  by  a  very  careful  and  continuous  set  of  tests.  The 
operating  head  of  the  turbines  will  average  32  feet,  and  will 
range* from  39  feet  down  to  22  feet. 

The  contract  with  the  Government  recites  that  the  power 
company  shall  furnish  to  the  United  States,  free  of  expense, 
the  new  lock  of  50%  greater  capacity  than  the  old  one,  the 
new,  modern  dry  dock  and  all  the  extra  equipment,  together 
with  an  independent  power  plant  to  operate  the  lock  and  dry  dock. 

A  careful  investigation  shows  that  for  our  franchise  rights 
we  have  given  to  the  Government  advantages  that  are  worth  at 
least  $5,000,000  in  the  relief  from  expenditures  under  the  old 
canal  system,  the  deepening  of  the  channel  above  the  dam,  the 
reduced  cost  of  operating  the  new  lock  over  the  three  old  locks 
and  the  greater  capacity  of  the  new  lock  and  dry  dock  systems 
in  place  of  the  old  systems,  which,  through  thirty-five  years 
of  continuous  service,  have  become  not  only  too  small  but  well 
worn  out. 

The  whole  installation,  including  not  only  the  Government 
work  but  all  of  our  own  work,  has  been  under  the  very  thorough 
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supervision  of  the  Army  Engineers,  and  I  think  I  am  particularly 
qualified  after  an  association  of  about  seven  years  with  many 
different  Engineers  of  the  Army  Corps,  and  with  three  Chiefs  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  say  that  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  in  my  judgment  that  this  Republic  has  is  a  great, 
big  organization  of  efficient,  highly  intellectual  and  honest  Army 
Engineers.  I  personally  am  profoundly  proud  of  my  little  ac- 
quaintance with  them  and  am  very  sure  that  any  work  you  may 
secure  Government  authorization  for  will  be  ably  administered 
by  this  self  same  Army  Corps. 

Mr.  Califf,  will  you  please  proceed  with  the  views? 

(Mr.  Cooper  then  proceeded  with  his  illustrated  lecture,  the 
dry  humor  and  practical  talk  accompanying  the  lantern  slides 
proving  of  great  interest  to  all.) 

CHAIRMAN  WILDER — I  told  you  that  this  would  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  Congress.  I  think  you  will 
recognize  that  I  told  you  the  truth.  We  will  conclude  our  busi- 
ness tomorrow  morning  with  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  ask 
that  you  will  all  be  prompt  in  your  attendance.  We  will  now 
stand  adjourned. 

Adjourned  accordingly. 


FIFTH  SESSION 
Friday  Morning,  December  6 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President 
Ransdell  in  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — One  of  the  speakers  on  yesterday's 
program  was  unavoidably  kept  away  by  a  very  important  law- 
suit over  which  he  had  no  control.  He  is  with  us  this  morning. 
He  is  a  gentleman  who  always  has  something  pertinent  and  wise 
to  say  on  waterway  subjects. 

He  inherited  his  waterway  enthusiasm,  and  so  comes  by  it 
naturally.  His  grandfather  was  more  responsible  than  any 
other  man  for  the  construction  of  that  great  waterway  project, 
the  Erie  Canal,  which  more  than  any  other  one  thing  made  New 
York  City  the  metropolis  of  this  nation. 

This  gentleman,  however,  has  not  rested  his  claims  for  the 
friendship  of  waterway  people  upon  the  deeds  of  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  He  himself  has  been  one 
of  the  moving  spirits  in  securing  $101,000,000  from  the  State 
of  New  York  to  further  enlarge  and  deepen  the  Erie  Canal  so 
that  it  will  have  a  minimum  depth  of  twelve  feet.  The  efforts 
of  New  York  in  this  respect  have  set  a  magnificent  example 
which  the  United  States  might  well  follow. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
present  this  distinguished  man,  Mr.  George  Clinton,  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo. 

Address — Hon.  George  Clinton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  attempt  to  address  you  this  morning  under  serious  diffi- 
culties. My  business  engagements  of  late  have  been  such  as  to 
keep  me  travelling  between  Washington  and  Buffalo  and  Buffalo 
and  New  York,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  prepare  anything 
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for  presentation  here.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage,  because 
the  subject  is  such  a  large  one  that  a  rambling  address  drawn 
from  the  depths  of  memory,  and  perhaps  marred  by  an  attempt 
at  eloquence,  would  neither  be  informing  to  you  nor  of  much 
aid  to  the  work  that  we  are  all  engaged  in. 

Aside  from  that,  my  engagements  and  my  travels  have  left 
me  in  a  somewhat  sleepy  and  exhausted  condition,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  I  have  the  voice  to  reach  your  ears;  much 
less  have  I  the  words  to  reach  your  intelligence. 

I  have  heard  that  New  York  State  had  not  until  recently 
shown  that  interest  in  the  educational  movement  represented  by 
the  policy  and  activities  of  this  Association  that  might  be  de- 
sired. I  wish  to  say  that  while  that  is  apparently  true,  it  is  not 
correct  so  far  as  the  sentiment  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  true  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  when  the 
great  movement  for  the  improvement  of  our  waterways  started 
— and  with  us  it  started  over  thirty  years  ago — we  did  not  pro- 
pose to  wait  for  the  dilatory  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  we  undertook  the  improvement  of  our 
artificial  waterways,  and  so  far  as  possible,  and  so  far  as  we 
thought  the  burden  could  properly  be  thrown  upon  us  of  im- 
proving our  natural  waterways,  through  agitation  and  education 
such  as  we  are  carrying  on  here  in  this  Congress,  we  awakened 
in  the  people  of  New  York  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  State, 
and  to  the  entire  United  States,  to  improve  the  great  artery 
between  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard — the  Erie  Canal. 

We  have  devoted  our  energies  to  that  improvement  for  years, 
and  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  great  State  of  New  York 
to  adopt  the  most  liberal  policy  in  the  improvement  of  our  water- 
way navigation  there,  the  result  being  that  we  have  under 
construction,  and  we  will  have  completed  in  1915,  a  waterway 
connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Hudson  River  that  will 
carry  a  tonnage  of  at  least  ten  million,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
twenty  millions  during  the  season  of  navigation,  in  boats  which 
can  be  so  constructed  as  to  carry  about  2,500  tons  each.  Run- 
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ning  in  tows  these  boats  will  be  able  to  carry,  economically  I 
mean,  a  tonnage  in  a  single  fleet  of  over  10,000  tons. 

Our  State  has  not  limited  its  liberality  to  that  one  artery, 
however;  we  have  improved  and  are  improving  our  other  canals, 
and  the  moneys  which  have  been  appropriated  by  the  State  of 
New  York  for  that  purpose  amount  to  $108,000,000  (applause), 
just  about  double  what  ought  to  be  appropriated  every  year  for 
the  waterways  of  the  country  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  that  wre  have  come  to  recognize  what  I  assure 
you  is  of  vital  necessity  to  the  proper  utilization  of  waterways 
to  enable  them  to  become  competing — but  not  injuriously  com- 
peting— factors  in  transportation,  so  far  as  the  railroads  are  con- 
cerned, and  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  function  of  rate 
regulating  as  well  as  commerce  carrying.  I  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  public  terminals.  We  agitated  that  question  immediately 
upon  the  improvement  of  our  canals  being  assured,  with  the 
result  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  set  an 
example  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  appropriating 
nearly  $20,000,000  more  for  public  terminals. 

Let  me  say  in  passing  that  unless  we  have  upon  our  water- 
ways adequate  terminals,  open  to  the'  use  of  every  man  who 
navigates  a  boat  upon  the  waterway,  having  connection  with 
the  railroads,  and  traffic  relations  established  by  law  or  within 
the  control  of  some  commission,  you  might  as  well  leave  your 
waterways  unimproved.  (Applause.) 

Now  let  me  get  back  where  I  started,  for  you  see  I  have 
drifted  off  a  little.  The  people  of  New  York  State  have  been 
with  you  heartily  since  this  movement  started  and  since  this 
Congress  was  organized.  We  have  had  our  own  affairs,  how- 
ever, to  take  care  of,  and  we  did  not  have  so  much  to  ask  of  the 
United  States  Congress  except  for  our  harbors;  but  we  knew 
that  the  work  that  we  were  doing  would  redound  to  the  ad- 
vantage and  prosperity  of  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
Knowing  that,  we  could  not  help  recognizing  that  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  great  waterways  of  the  United  States  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  would  help  us;  because,  I  tell 
you,  my  friends,  you  cannot  improve  the  Mississippi  without 
helping  New  York  State,  you  cannot  improve  the  Ohio,  you  can- 
not improve  the  Columbia,  you  cannot  improve  the  Missouri, 
without  helping  New  York  State.  (Applause.) 

We  cannot  improve  our  waterways  without  helping  the 
States  of  this  Union  from  those  great  plateaus  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  south,  and  to  the  north. 
Our  interests  are  all  identical,  and  we  cannot  control  by  a  canal 
—this  is  only  one  illustration,  the  Erie  Canal — the  rates  on  the 
New  York  Central  Lines — I  do  not  mean  "control"  but  regu- 
late— we  cannot  regulate  them  without  regulating  the  rates  of 
all  your  southern  and  western  railroads.  (Applause.) 

We  had  on  a  smaller  scale  in  New  York  State  a  condition 
which  exists  in  this  great  United  States,  in  educating  the  people 
so  far  as  we  could  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  water- 
ways, and  finally,  in  furnishing  proper  terminals.  The  results 
of  our  effort  in  that  direction  are  very  similar  to  those  which  can 
be  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

In  New  York  State,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Erie  Canal,  is 
the  great  city  of  Buffalo;  and  on  the  east,  New  York,  Albany, 
Rochester,  Utica,  Syracuse  and  other  populous  towns  lying  be- 
tween; and  on  Lake  Ontario,  Oswego;  also  the  cities  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  connected  with  the  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  Canal  system,  all  of  which  are  favorable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  waterways.  We  found  it  hard  to  educate  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  (although  they  finally  came  in)  because  it 
is  a  large  section  of  the  State  which  the  canals  did  not  actually 
touch,  and  there  was  encountered  at  first  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  improvement  of  our  canals.  A  similar  opposi- 
tion is  sometimes  met  in  portions  of  the  United  States  distant 
from  rivers  and  harbors. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  considered  in- 
vidious, for  me  to  attempt  to  locate  the  territory  where  opposi- 
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tion  arises.  I  refer  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people — and  in  the 
United  States  at  large  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  New 
York  State,  that  opposition  is  found  in  localities  where  people 
cannot  see,  cannot  be  made  to  understand,  that  although  they  do 
not  get  an  immediate  benefit  by  the  improved  use  of  the  water, 
yet  they  do  eventually  derive  the  greatest  benefits,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  increase  of  prosperity  of  the  great  cities,  the  great 
ports  and  the  great  harbors,  but  by  the  general  increase  of  pros- 
perity of  the  entire  country. 

You  cannot  make  any  one  of  the  United  States  prosperous 
and  wealthy  without  that  prosperity  being  felt  in  the  mountains 
of  Montana  and  Idaho.  They  participate  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  directly  and  indirectly;  yet  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible at  times  to  make  the  people  understand  that. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  Panama  Canal — and  we  are  going 
to  have  it  within  a  very  few  years,  despite  the  slides  at  the  Culebra 
Cut.  Even  the  Panama  Canal,  in  the  spirit  of  opposition  to 
which  I  have  referred,  might  be  objected  to  by  people  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  because  it  is  so  many 
miles  away;  but  it  does  help  us.  Why?  Because,  while  it  is  not 
obvious  that  it  will  help  western  New  York  State,  and  it  is  clear 
that  it  will  greatly  help  New  Orleans  and  the  other  ports  on 
the  Gulf  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  is  true  that  it  will  neces- 
sarily help  all  of  New  York  State  through  rate  regulation  of 
railroads  and  increase  of  our  facilities  for  coastwise,  South 
American  and  Oriental  commerce.  The  proposition  is  almost 
too  obvious  to  require  its  statement,  that  no  part  of  the  United 
States  can  be  built  up,  can  be  helped  to  become  prosperous,  with- 
out helping  every  other  part. 

It  may  be  said  that  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River 
will  take  part  of  the  commerce  that  ought  to  come  to  us  on  the 
Great  Lakes;  very  good,  that  may  be  true;  but  we  will  get  the 
advantage  of  transportation  rates  that  will  help  build  up  our 
manufactures  in  Buffalo — and  we  have  some  great  manufactures 
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there — and  it  will  immensely  help  the  prosperity  of  Buffalo  in- 
directly. 

We  want  New  Orleans  built  up.  We  want  Mobile  built  up. 
We  want  Pensacola  built  up.  We  want  the  southern  Atlantic 
ports  built  up.  We  want  St.  Louis  built  up.  We  want  the  cities 
on  the  Ohio  River  built  up.  We  want  the  whole  Mississippi  Val- 
ley improved.  And  why?  Because  we  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited thereby.  My  friends,  we  shall  all  lose  something,  perhaps, 
by  improvements  in  other  localities ;  but  we  shall  gain  more  than 
we  shall  lose. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  your  campaign  of  education  for  years 
has  tended  greatly  to  remove  the  ignorance  existing  throughout 
the  United  States  on  this  subject.  But  while  we  are  impartial, 
we  must  also  be  fair  to  each  other;  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  represent  a  policy  which  needs  working  out  and 
which  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 

I  see  a  gentleman  present  whose  countenance  affords  me  an 
opportunity  for  an  illustration.  We  favor  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley; we  favor  the  Ohio  Valley;  we  must  not  forget  the  Atlantic 
coast.  (Applause.)  Now  let  me  say  this;  my  New  York  friends 
expected  me  to  present  to  you  the  particular  harbor  projects  in 
which  the  State  of  New  York  is  deeply  interested.  My  engage- 
ments, my  activities,  have  prevented  my  doing  that;  but  I  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  will  be  permitted  at  some  future  time  to 
state  and  discuss  these  much  needed  improvements. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  projects,  not  connected  with 
New  York,  that  I  would  like  to  speak  of.  One  of  them  has  been 
waked  up;  it  has  not  got  out  of  bed  yet,  is  not  on  its  feet  ex- 
actly, but  everything  is  ready  for  it.  The  other  is  still  dream- 
ing, but  if  the  evidences  of  what  is  to  come  are  correct  it  will 
wake  up  and  take  its  part  in  the  future  in  the  great  system  of 
waterway  transportation  of  the  United  States.  One  of  these 
is  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal.  It  is  a  project  that  is  full  of 
engineering  difficulties.  It  is  one,  however,  which  will  link  Lake 
Erie  at  Ashtabula  with  the  Ohio.  When  that  is  finished  there 
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will  be  a  complete  water  route  between  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and  the  other  ports  of  the  Pacific  States  and  New  York  City,  via 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Ohio  Canal,  Lake  Erie,  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson 
River.  I  simply  wish  to  speak  of  it  in  passing,  as  a  commend- 
able project,  one  which  is  feasible  and  which,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  will  repay  its  construction. 

The  other  is  the  so-called  Fort  Wayne  Canal,  which,  when 
constructed,  will  connect  Lake  Michigan  with  Lake  Erie  at 
Toledo,  and  through  the  connection  that  will  be  made  from 
Chicago  to  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  when  these  pro- 
jected improvements  are  completed,  it  will  give  us  another 
channel  from  the  Atlantic  around  through' the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Gulf.  When  I  say  it 
will  give  "us"  I  do  not  refer  to  New  York  State  alone,  but 
it  will  give  these  additional  channels  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
United  States. 

There  is  another  subject,  Mr.  President,  that  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  on,  if  I  am  not  talking  too  long. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Go  ahead;  we  are  delighted  to  have 
you.  You  have  not  yet  taken  up  half  your  time.  We  want 
to  hear  a  good  deal  more  from  you. 

MR.  GEORGE  CLINTON — If  I  spent  all  the  time  explaining 
and  arguing  out  these  propositions  that  would  be  necessary  to 
take  in  order  to  present  my  ideas  clearly  to  you,  I  am  afraid 
that  we  would  be  in  session  here  when  the  next  Congress  opens. 

The  other  thing  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  and 
which  I  have  closely  at  heart,  is  this :  I  do  not  like  to  criti- 
cize Congress,  because  we  have  got  to  make  our  appeal  to  it; 
but  there  seems  to  have  grown  up  a  policy  of  referring  all 
improvements  to  the  War  Department  and  the  Engineer  Corps. 
Now  that  is  a  custom  which  in  several  ways  tends  to  prevent 
what  has  been  called  "log-rolling";  but  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
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President,  that  today  there  is  so  much  danger  of  log-rolling 
as  long  as  this  Congress  exists.  (Applause.)  It  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  in  another  way.  When  any  improvement  is  con- 
templated, these  experts — and  there  are  no  better  experts  so 
far  as  engineering  propositions  are  concerned  than  the  engineers 
composing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army 
(applause) — are  properly  called  in  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  a  proposed  improvement,  the  method  of  carrying  it  out, 
and  its  estimated  cost,  so  that  Congress  shall  have  authori- 
tative information  upon  which  to  act.  That  policy  is  all  right; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  Engineers  report  upon  things 
in  regard  to  which  they  are  not  experts ;  and  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
President,  judging  from  my  own  observation,  that  Congress 
has  sometimes  acted  too  largely  upon  their  advice. 

They  report  upon  commercial  demands;  and  again  and  again 
have  I  seen  reports  which  stated  that  the  conditions  would  not 
warrant  the  improvement,  judged  from  the  then  existing  com- 
merce; whereas  the  improvement  of  waterways  is  for  the  very 
purpose  of  building  up  potential  traffic  which  does  not  at  the 
time  exist.  (Applause.) 

I  delivered  an  address  here  some  years  ago  in  which  I  re- 
ferred to  this  subject  and  mentioned  a  most  flagrant  case  of 
the  application  of  that  policy,  which  had  been  bitterly  com- 
plained of.  This  complaint  came  from  the  State  of  Texas  and 
was  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  bayous  which  con- 
nect Texas  with  Louisiana.  The  improvement  was  reported 
against  on  the  ground  that  the  railroads  could  take  care-  of  the 
traffic  that  then  existed ;  whereas  the  people  down  there  wanted 
the  improvement  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  get  reason- 
able railroad  rates  and  to  build  up  that  country  and  create 
new  business. 

Now  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  Engineers  for  making 
these  reports,  because  they  are  expected  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing;  but  Mr.  President,  with  all  due  deference,  I  am  finding 
fault  with  Congress  for  expecting  them  to  do  it.  Congress, 
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both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  is  a  hundred  times  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  commercial  questions  that  are  involved  and 
which  have  to  be  decided  in  determining  whether  a  given  pro- 
ject shall  be  carried  out.  Their  hands  should  not  be  tied, 
either  actually  or  by  inference,  by  leaving  such  questions  to 
the  Engineer  Corps. 

Perhaps  I  have  spoken  upon  this  subject  too  strongly,  but 
when  we  gather  together  here  to  consider  these  questions,  I 
think  it  is  our  duty  to  talk  plainly  to  each  other. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  having  given 
me  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair  recognized  Col.  John  L.  Vance,  President  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association,  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

COL.  JOHN  L.  VANCE,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen,  this  afternoon  at  2.45  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present  at  this  convention  from  the  Ohio  Valley  will  call  upon 
the  President,  something  that  we  have  done  ever  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress".  We 
will  meet  at  the  F  Street  entrance  of  this  hotel  at  2.30  sharp, 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  all  others  from  whatever  part 
of  the  country  they  may  come  join  with  us  in  the  visit  to  the 
President.  We  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Pinkney 
Varble,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

MR.  MITCHELL  JOANNES,  Green  Bay,  Wis. : 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  one  moment  to  express  myself 
as  a  business  man  and  shipper?  I  will  confine  it  to  a  very 
few  words. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — It  is  hardly  in  order  now ;  but  unless 
there  is  objection  the  Chair  will  indulge  you  for  a  moment. 
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MR.  MITCHELL  JOANNES: 

This  is  my  first  experience  in  attendance  upon  a  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  I  am 
very  much  delighted  with  what  I  have  heard.  I  have  been  in 
business  for  over  forty  years.  In  our  business  we  ship  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  known  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  wholesale  grocery  firms  in  Wisconsin. 
We  have  had  much  experience  in  water  shipments,  and  we  use- 
waterways  wherever  we  can.  We  have  found,  gentlemen,  that 
the  railroads  are  antagonistic  to  the  water  routes.  They  have 
the  brightest  lawyers  that  money  can  buy  to  represent  them, 
and  .they  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  are  among  these  representatives  here  to  report 
what  is  going  on,  and  to  prime  their  guns  for  battle  to  keep 
us  down.  But  the  Lord  has  given  us  the  waterways,  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  support  them.  Even  when  the  cost  is  the 
same  as  by  railroad,  we  order  everything  by  water  that  we 
possibly  can.  We  patronize  the  Buffalo  boats,  and  if  all  others 
would  do  the  same  they  would  no  doubt  still  further  improve 
their  facilities 'and  reduce  rates. 

Gentlemen,  I  say  that  we  have  to  fight  the  railroads  till 
they  recognize  us.  You  will  always  find  them  against  you  if 
you  are  weak.  If  you  get  strong  they  will  be  the  nicest  fellows 
on  earth. 

I  thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Your  time  is  up.  Will  the  Secre- 
tary proceed  with  his  report? 

Report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Thompson 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  make  a  brief  informal 
report  of  the  activities  of  your  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the 
year. 
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As  most  of  you  know,  during  the  incumbency  of  Captain 
Ellison  the  office  of  the  organization  was  in  Cincinnati;  but 
it  was  decided  to  move  to  the  city  of  Washington.  We  have 
been  established  here  for  the  past  year  in  the  Colorado  Building, 
which  is  just  one  block  to  the  north  of  this  hotel.  Starting 
with  two  rooms,  we  presently  took  over  the  work  of  getting  out 
the  letters  for  the  Publicity  Department,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Synder.  We  therefore  took  at  that  time  a 
third  room.  Still,  later,  when  we  started  a  magazine,  we  took 
a  fourth  room.  If  you  all  do  for  the  magazine  what  we  hope 
you  will  do,  we  expect  to  eventually  occupy  the  entire  floor, 
and  maybe  the  entire  building.  (Applause.) 

The  publication  of  a  magazine  has  necessarily  increased  our 
expenditures.  In  some  past  years  there  has  been  criticism 
made  of  the  officers  of  the  organization  because  we  did  not 
spend  nearly  all  the  money  that  you  gave  us.  This  year  we 
have  more  fully  come  up  to  your  desires  in  that  respect,  and 
we  hope  that  the  results  of  the  expenditure  will  meet  with 
your  approval. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  year  which  I  will  specify  is 
the  campaign  which  was  conducted  by  our  office  in  favor  of 
"free  tolls,"  as  we  expressed  it,  on  the  domestic  commerce  of 
the  United  States  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  in 
advocacy  of  Section  11  of  the  Panama  Canal  Bill,  giving  certain 
powers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  railways  and  waterways.  This  legisla- 
tion I  have  characterized,  and  I  believe  fitly,  as  the  most  dy- 
namic piece  of  transportation  legislation  ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  legislation  creating  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
itself.  I  believe  that  we  are  seeing  already  the  effect  of  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  rehabilitation  of  navigation  upon  our 
rivers. 

Kansas  City  had  faith  enough,  even  before  that  legislation 
was  passed,  to  subscribe  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  to  es- 
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tablish  a  line  of  boats  and  barges  upon  the  Missouri  River. 
Now  Pittsburgh  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  and  is  con- 
sidering the  investment  of  from  one  to  five  million  dollars 
capital  in  a  similar  manner.  That  whatever  amount  of  cap- 
ital they  decide  upon  will  be  raised,  and  the  boats  put  on,  I 
have  no  question.  St.  Paul  is  also  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  St.  Louis  I  suppose  has  her  arrangements  almost 
completed.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  a  ship  building  plant 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Borgne  Canal,  in  Louisiana,  in  which 
will  be  constructed  large  steel  self-propelling  barges  which  are 
to  be  used  between  the  Big  Warrior  coal  fields  and  New  Or- 
leans, through  the  Big  Warrior  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  Mis- 
sissippi Sound  and  the  Lake  Borgne  Canal. 

The  commercial  organizations  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  New 
York  City,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  have  done 
magnificent  work  in  advancing  this  Panama  Canal  legislation, 
and  it  is  not  our  desire  to  claim  all  of  the  credit  by  any  means. 
But  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  repeatedly  sent 
literature  on  the  subject  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country,  and  started  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  such  a  flood  of  telegrams  and  personal  letters,  as 
well  as  resolutions  from  commercial  organizations,  that  we  had 
a  good,  strong,  honorable  share  in  securing  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  which  benefits  our  domestic  commerce  by  freeing 
it  from  tolls  at  the  Panama  Canal,  and  which  takes  such  a 
magnificent  step  forward  toward  the  inauguration  of  construc- 
tive co-operation,  instead  of  destructive  competition,  between 
railways  and  waterways.-  (Applause.) 

Of  course  there  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  routine  work  in 
the  general  office  cwf  the  organization  throughout  the  year  which 
we  cannot  specify  to  you.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  our  bill 
for  postage  was  over  $1,400,  which  will  make  it  apparent  to  you 
that  we  must  have  been  busy  in  writing  and  answering  a  mul- 
titude of  letters,  and  in  sending  out  a  considerable  amount  of 
literature.  Our  printing  bill  has  been  over  $1,900,  and  it  will 
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perhaps  be  larger  this  year.  That  does  not  include  the  maga- 
zine. 

We  have  employed  additional  assistance  from  time  to  time 
as  has  been  found  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  with  this  in- 
creasing flood  of  correspondence  and  all  our  other  activities. 
We  are  sending  out,  I  might  say,  some  two  thousand  news 
letters  almost  every  week.  During  the  heat  of  the  political 
campaign,  as  the  newspapers  would  not  have  room  for  the 
matter,  we  refrained  from  sending  it  out;  but  ordinarily  we 
are  sending  out  two  thousand  letters  a  week  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  country,  supplying  both  dailies  and  weeklies,  and  in  that 
way  are  endeavoring  to  reach  the  people  and  inform  them  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  great  cause  which  we  advocate. 

I  will  not  take  time  this  morning  to  read  this  wearisome, 
detailed  list  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Convention,  but  will 
give  you  merely  an  outline  of  the  report. 

Our  receipts  came  from  forty-one  states  or  political  divi- 
sions— because  I  am  including  one  from  England — from  forty- 
one  political  divisions  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  different 
cities.  We  have  received  this  year  from  subscriptions  and 
membership  fees,  $18,123.85;  interest  on  funds  in  bank, 
$156.00;  unexpended  portion  of  Convention  fund  of  last  year 
returned  net  to  the  Treasurer,  $495.08;  making  a  total  of, 
$18,774.93. 

There  was  turned  over  to  the  present  Treasurer  by  Captain 
Ellison  $12,817.28,  making  a  total  of  $31,592.21.  Expendi- 
tures for  all  purposes  aggregated  $29,734.79,  leaving  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  our  fiscal  year  $1,857.42. 

Of  course  a  considerable  amount  has  come  in  since  these 
figures  were  prepared  which  there  has  not  been  time  for  me 
to  tabulate. 

I  do  not  intend  to  weary  you  with  any  further  reference 
to  the  magazine,  except  to  say  that  there  has  been  expended 
the  sum  of  $7,971.52  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  This 
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includes,  however,  a  payment  made  in  trust  to  the  Post-Office 
Department,  to  secure  the  payment  of  postage  at  ordinary 
rates,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  we  hope  will  be  returned, 
as  we  expect  presently  to  get  permission  to  use  second-class 
rates. 

It  should  be  said  also  that  this  expenditure  includes  not 
simply  the  cost  of  publication  of  the  magazine  as  you  see  it, 
but  also  the  publicity  campaign  before  and  since  it  was  issued, 
seeking  subscriptions  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

We  have  taken  advanced  positions  in  several  directions. 
We  have  come  very  much  nearer  to  expending  the  full  amount 
put  into  our  hands  than  ever  before,  and  the  results  are  before 
you.  Our  work  is  of  course  subject  absolutely  to  your  ap- 
proval or  your  disapproval. 

Thanking  the  Directors,  Officers,  and  individual  members 
all  over  the  country  for  suggestions,  advice  and  assistance  in 
many  lines,  I  beg  to  leave  this  informal  report  with  you  for 
such  action  as  you  desire  to  take.  (Applause.) 

Without  objection,  the  report  was  received  and  filed. 

ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Fiscal  Year,  December  1,  1911,  to  November  30,  1912,  Inclusive 

Alabama—  RECEIPTS 

Foley    $2  50 

Mobile  . 85  00 

$87  50 

Arkansas — 

Ft.  Smith   $7  50 

Little   Rock    25  00 

Marianna    10  00 

Pine  Bluff    25  00 

67  50 


Amount  carried  forward    $155  00 
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Amount  brought  forward $155  00 

California — 

Altadena  $5  00 

Bulwinkle    5  00 

Eureka    . 50  00 

Los  Angeles  '  10  00 

Marysville    30  00 

Sacramento    32  50  . 

San  Francisco 15  00 

Stockton   5  00 

152  50 

Connecticut — 

Ansonia    $25  00 

Bridgeport    15  00 

Derby    ! . .  -.  5  00 

Hartford 5  00 

New  Britain 5  00 

New  Haven   32  50 

Pomfret  Center ^.  . .  5  00 

S.  Manchester   50  00 

142  50 
Delaware — 

Edgmoor    $5  00 

Wilmington    80  00 

85  00 

Dist.  of  Columbia — 

Washington    $135  00 

v     i     j  135  °° 
England — 

Liverpool    $5  00 

™     •/  5  °° 
Florida — 

Jacksonville    $1 17  50 

Palatka  5  00 


Amount  carried  forward    $675  00 
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Amount  brought  forward $675  00 

Pensacola    $10  00 

Punta  Rassa 5  00 

St.  Andrews ' 5  00 

Tampa    10  00 

W.  Palm  Beach    2  50 

Georgia —  *^5  00 

Augusta    $301  00 

Brunswick 5  00 

Columbus 80  00 

Macon    10  00 

Savannah    200  00 

Waycross    5  00 

Idaho—  601  °° 

LeWiston    $145  00 

Illinois—  145  00 

Cairo    $20  00 

Chicago    2,260  00 

Danville    7  50 

Joliet 5  00 

La  Salle   5  00 

Moline    250  00 

Rock  Island 150  00 

Indiana—  —     2,697  50 

Evansville    $5  00 

Ft.  Wayne   337  50 

Goshen    5  00 

Huntington    107  50 

Indiana   Harbor    5  00 

Madison    5  00 

Rochester    10  00 

475  00 


Amount  carried  forward $4,748  50' 
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Amount  brought  forward   $4,748  50 

Iowa — 

Burlington    $5  00 

Cedar  Rapids  5  00 

Clinton 10  00 

Davenport 15  00 

Des  Moines   37  50 

Dubuque   25  00 

Keokuk 155  00 

252  50 

Kentucky^— 

Burnside   $5  00 

Carrollton 5  00 

Frankfort 2  50 

Louisville    27  50 

Newport   5  00 

45  00 

Louisiana — 

Baton  Rouge   $100  00 

Bunkie    5  00 

Crowley 5  00 

Delta 100  00 

Franklin    10  00 

Garden  City 5  00 

Jeffris    5  00 

Jennings 10  00 

Lake  Charles   5  00 

Monroe 5  00 

New  Orleans   117  50 

Pilot  Town    s 2  50 

Tensas 100  00 

470  00 


Amount  carried  forward .  .$5,516  00 
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Amount  brought  forward    .  . $5,516  00 

Maryland — 

Baltimore    $15  00 

Pocomoke   City 5  00 

Port  Deposit    5  00 

25  00 

Massachuse  t  ts — 

Arlington    $5  00 

Boston    530  00 

E.    Boston    50  00 

Chelsea    5  00 

Chicopee  Falls 5  00 

Greenfield 2  50 

Haverhill 280  00 

Quincy    5  00 

Salem    2  50 

Springfield    . . . '. 20  00 

Taunton 5  00 

Lynn   75  00 

985  00 

Michigan — 

Big  Bay    $2  50 

Cadillac 2  50 

Detroit    2  50 

Grand  Rapids ; 255 

Manistee   7  50 

17  55 

Minnesota — 

Duluth    $80  00 

Minneapolis 10  05 

St.  Paul 5  00 

95  05 


Amount  carried  forward $6,638  60 
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Amount  brought  forward   $6,638  60 

Mississippi — 

Bolivar  City $250  00 

Brookhaven    2  50 

Columbus    : 10  00 

Estill  2  50 

Greenville 625  00 

Gulfport ....... 5  00 

Natchez    2  50 

Pascagoula 15  00 

Rosedale 105  00 

Vicksburg 20  00 

1,037  50 

Missouri — 

Hannibal    $32  50 

Kansas  City  475  00 

Shelbyville    5  00 

St.  Louis    117  50 

630  00 

Nebraska — 

Omaha    $80  00 

80  00 

Nevada — 

Reno   $500  00 

500  00 

New  Jersey — 

Atlantic  City   $5  00 

Belleville    50  00 

Bordentown    5  00 

Camden    5  00 

Elizabeth 2  50 

Jersey  City 15  00 

Kearney 100  00 


Amount  carried  forward   ;•:....  .$8,886  10 
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Amount  brought  forward   $8,886  10 

Newark    $910  00 

Moorestown   10  00 

Passaic    5  00 

Trenton    : 10  00 

Woodbury    2  50 

1,120  00 

New  York — 

Albany $25  00 

Brooklyn 125  00 

Buffalo    :  1,035  00 

Carthage  2  50 

Flushing    10  00 

Grant    5  00 

Mohegan  Lake 5  00 

New  York   332  50 

Oswego    25  00 

Syracuse   105  00 

Troy    60  00 

Waterford    5  00 

Yonkers 2  50 

1,737  50 

North  Carolina — 

Boardman $5  00 

Charlotte 10  00 

New  Bern    10  00 

Washington    10  00 

Waynesville    5  00 

Wilmington    100  00 

140  00 
North  Dakota— 

Bismarck    $25  00 

25  00 


Amount  carried  forward  .  $11,908  60 
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Amount  brought  forward   $11,908  60 

Ohio- 
Akron   $5  00 

Bridgeport    5  00 

Cincinnati   532  50 

Cleveland    7  50 

Dayton    2  50 

Gallipolis    5  00 

Marietta    2  50 

St.  Bernard    2  50 

Steubenville    10  00 

572  50 

Oklahoma— 

Tulsa    $251  00 

251  00 

Oregon — 

Astoria    $85  00 

Athena 20  00 

Freewater   5  00 

Henniston    15  00 

Marshfield    190  00 

Milton  15  00 

Oregon   City    2  50 

Pendleton    185  00 

Portland 1,192  50 

North  Bend   5  00 

The  Dalles   25  00 

Umatilla    15  00 

1,755  00 

Ontario — 

Port  Hope   ".....          $5  00 

5  00 


Amount  carried  forward $14,492  10 
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Amount  brought  forward   $14,492   10 

Pennsylvania 

Ambler    $5  00 

Bryn  Mawr 5  00 

Endeavor    5  00 

Philadelphia   440  25 

Pittsburgh    795  00 

Renwick    5  00 

Rochester    5  00 

1,260  25 

South  Carolina — 

Orangeburg    $2  50 

2  50 

South  Dakota — 

Chamberlain  $5  00 

Oacoma    '  5  00 

Pierre    20  00 

30  00 

Tennessee — 

Chattanooga   $100  00 

Harriman    5  00 

Knoxville    5  00 

Martin    5  00 

Memphis 42  50 

Nashville    2  50 

160  00 

Texas — 

Beaumont $27  50 

Brownsville , 5  00 

Corpus  Christi   130  00 

Colorado    2  50 

Galveston    ...  1 5  00 


Amount  carried  forward $15,944  85 
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Amount  brought  forward    $15.944  85 

Houston    $30  00 

Matagorda    5  00 

Palacios    5  00 

Port  Arthur 40  00 

Orange    7  50 

Richmond   5  00 

Texas  City  5  00 

Victoria 20  00 

Wharton  5  00 

302  50 

Utah— 

Ogden   ,.'....  $2  50 

2  50 

Virginia — 

Norfolk $95  00 

Portsmouth    2  50 

Richmond    5  00 

102  50 

Washington — 

Aberdeen    $135  00 

Attalia 15  00 

Blyton   5  00 

Burbank    10  00 

Camas   :  .  .  5  00  ' 

Clyde 5  00 

Clarkston    10  00 

Cosmopolis   . 10  00 

Daisy    5  00 

Dayton    52  50 

Eureka    5  00 

Everett  55  00 


Amount  carried  forward   $16,352  35 
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Amount  brought  forward   $16,352  35 

Gould  City  . .  $5  00 

Hoquiam 165  00 

Ilia    . .  5  00 

Kelso    5  00 

Kennewick    57  50 

La  Crosse 15  00 

Mayview 5  00 

Mt.  Vernon 25  00 

Oakesdale   15  00 

Olympia    5  00 

Ostrander  Mills 5  00 

Pasco 65  00 

Pomeroy 107  50 

Prescott    ...: 27  50 

Raymond    51  00 

Seattle 107  50 

South  Bend   30  00 

Spokane    75  00 

Starbuck   5  00 

Tacoma 20  00 

Vancouver 62  50 

Walla  Walla 341  00 

Waitsburg 94  50 

Washtucna 10  00 

Wenatchee    5  00 

1,621  50 

West  Virginia — 

Charleston    $5  00 

Huntington    5  00 

Moundsville    10  00 

St.  Albans 10  00 

30  00 


Amount  carried  forward  $18,003  85 
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Amount  brought  forward   $18,003  85 

Wisconsin — 

Cornell    $5  00 

Milwaukee    100  00 

Sheboygan    5  00 

Superior 10  00 

120  00 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FROM  41  STATES  AND  251  CITIES.  .$18,123  85 

DISBURSEMENTS 
December  1,  1911,  to  November  30,  1912 

Magazine    $7,971  52 

Publicity   7,577  43 

Printing  and  Stationery   2,307  76 

Postage   1,438  31 

Office  Equipment 737  98 

Secretary's  Office  Expense 3,647  04 

President's  Office  Expense 1,200  00 

Salary  of  Secretary-Treasurer 3,600  00 

Convention 1,254  75 

TOTAL  $29,734  79 

TRIAL  BALANCE 
DEBIT 

To  Total  Receipts  from  Members $18,123  85 

To  Balance  from  former  Treasurer 12,817  28 

To  Interest  on  Funds 156  00 

To  Refund  Unexpended  Convention  Fund 

1911     • 495  08 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  ALL  SOURCES $31,592  21 
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CONTRA 
Total   Expenses   for  Year $29,734  79 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  OVER  EXPENSES $1,857  42 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  A.  THOMPSON,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


NOTE. — Itemized  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
submitted  to  Certified  Accountant  and  to  Committee  of  Board 
of  Directors. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

RECEIPTS  EXPENSES 

Fiscal  Year  1906 $13,540  00  $11,283  63 

Fiscal  Year  1907  22,315  75  22,499  81 

Fiscal  Year  1908 31,486  87  25,825  50 

Fiscal  Year  1909 28,143  83  26,845  43 

Fiscal  Year  1910 25,256  19  28,572  84 

Fiscal  Year  1911   35,648  26  28,546  41 

Fiscal  Year  1912  .                                   18,774  93  29,734  79 


TOTALS    $175,165  83     $173.308  41 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — The  Chair  will  now  recognize  Hon. 
Albert  Bettinger,  of  Cincinnati,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  to  make  the  report  for  that  Committee — Mr.  Bet- 
tinger. 

MR.  ALBERT  BETTINGER — Before  reading  the  resolutions 
which  will  be  submitted  for  your  action  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  composed  of  about  thirty-five 
members,  were  in  session  most  of  yesterday,  a  good  part  of  last 
night,  and  some  part  of  the  night  before;  and  that  a  great  num- 
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her  and  a  great  variety  of  resolutions  were  offered  through  the 
Resolutions  Committee  for  adoption.  There  was  an  equally 
great  variety  of  opinions  with  reference  to  them,  and  full  con- 
ference and  discussion  was  had  concerning  them;  in  the  end, 
guided  by  a  true  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  purposes  of  this  Associa- 
tion, there  was  absolute  harmony  of  agreement  to  present  the 
resolutions  which  I  am  about  to  read  to  you  for  your  consider- 
ation, namely: 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  now  assembled 
in  its  Ninth  Annual  Convention,  representing  in  its  membership 
all  sections  of  this  country,  herewith  gives  expression  to  the  fol- 
lowing declarations  of  its  purposes  and  policies: 

First :  We  heartily  congratulate  and  commend  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  of  the  United  States  upon  its  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  annual  river  and  harbor  appropriations;  upon  its 
grant  of  immunity,  through  the  recently  enacted  Panama  Canal 
Law,  from  tolls  upon  ships  engaged  in  our  coastwise  trade ;  and 
upon  the  protection  to  water-borne  commerce  afforded  by  said 
law  against  railroad  ownership  or  control  of  water  lines,  all  of 
which  measures  this. Congress  has  heretofore  actively  advocated 
as  proper  means  for  the  continued  development  of  transporta- 
tion by  water. 

Second :  We  reiterate  and  urge  our  oft-repeated  declaration 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  a  broad  plan  and  policy 
of  waterway  improvement,  molding  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
our  water  and  rail  routes  into  a  standardized  transportation 
system,  so  that  the  growing  commerce  of  the  country  may  have 
the  full  benefit  and  advantage  of  both  systems  of  transportation; 
and,  as  an  essential  step  in  that  direction,  we  urge  a.  continuance 
of  the  practice,  now  well  established,  of  annual  river  and  harbor 
appropriations;  but  we  here  reiterate  our  firm  conviction  that 
every  consideration  of  economy,  as  well  as  reasonable  expendi- 
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ture  in  construction  demands  the  appropriation  of  at  least  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  The  transcendent  importance 
of  the  country's  commercial  development  is  such  as  to  justify 
the  issuance  of  bonds  for  waterway  improvement  whenever  the 
current  revenues  of  the  Government  are  insufficient  to  admit  of 
appropriations  in  such  amount. 

Third :  The  full  fruition  of  improved  and  dependable  chan- 
nels and  harbors  can  never  be  realized  until  the  following  facili- 
ties are  fully  established: 

1.  A  perfect  through  routeing  and  pro-rating  system  be- 
tween railroads  and  water  lines. 

2.  Water  and  rail  terminals  insuring  ready,  easy  and  eco- 
nomical transfer  of  freight  from  one  to  the  other. 

3.  Liberty  of  the  shipper  to  have  untrammelled  choice  of 
routeing  shipments  by  all-rail,  all-water,  or  part  rail  and  part 
water  lines  wherever  these  are  available. 

4.  State  or  municipally  owned  and  operated  water  termi- 
nals for  the  use  of  all  transportation  lines  on  equal  terms. 

To  these  ends  we  urge  upon  the  Federal,  State  and  Muni- 
cipal Governments  the  early  passage  of  appropriate  legislation. 

Fourth :  We  reaffirm  our  former  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Public  Works,  with  a  Cabinet  officer 
at  its  head,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  plan  of  waterway  transportation;  said  department,  of 
which  the  present  corps  of  Army  Engineers  shall  be  a  part, 
should  have  charge  and  control  over  all  public  works  of  this  and 
of  a  similar  character. 

Fifth:  Whereas,  certain  railroads  have  by  various  agree- 
ments and  other  means  secured  control  of  what  should  be  com- 
peting water  carriers,  and  have  either  retired  or  are  operating 
the  same  under  a  pretended  competition,  thereby  depriving  the 
public  of  the  benefits  of  a  legitimate  competition  between  rail 
and  water  routes;  and, 

Whereas,  such  conduct  is  even  more  harmful  to  the  public 
interest  than  similar  pretended  competition  in  practice  between 
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railroads,  which  latter  has  been  by  our  Supreme  Court  declared 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law;  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  called  to  such 
instances,  to  the  end  that  such  practices  may  be  discovered  and 
their  continuance  prevented. 

ALBERT  BETTINGER,  CJwirman. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

The  Chair  recognized  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  M.  C,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Remarks—  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  M.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MR.    PRESIDENT,   LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN   OF  THE   CONVEN- 
TION : 

At  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
states  held  in  this  hotel  last  night  I  was  instructed  to  speak 
upon  these  resolutions,  not  as  a  matter  of  -  my  own  volition 
but  as  a  matter  of  direction  upon  the  part  of  those  who  made 
me  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

I  am  aware  that  the  rules  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  forbid  the  discussion  here  of  projects  in  which 
any  of  us  may  happen  to  be  interested;  holding  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is  to  ad- 
vocate a  policy  which  tends  towards  the  advancement  and  the 
improvement  of  the  internal  waterways  of  the  country. 

It  was  reported  prior  to  the  reading  of  these  resolutions 
that  it  had  been  suggested  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions — 
and  this  is  not  the  revelation  of  any  secret  that  comes  from 
the  Committee,  because  it  was  matter  of  common  talk — that 
it  was  proposed  to  take  over  at  this  Convention  the  question 
of  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  that  we  were  to  have  here  for  discussion  and 
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for  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  take  over  the  matter  of  forestry  in 
the  United  States,  the  matter  of  the  reclamation  of  lands, 
irrigation  of  lands,  and  also  the  preservation  of  lands  from 
flood  damage,  and  other  matters  not  directly  coming  within 
the  scope  of  commerce  and  navigation,  as  we  understand  it, 
in  this  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

Now  those  who  assembled  last  evening  directed  me  to 
speak  upon  these  resolutions,  and  express  as  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  their  adherence  to  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  was  upon  the  presumption  that  the  work  of  this 
great  national  body  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  that  our  desire  generally  as  a  national 
body  was  to  improve  the  navigability  of  streams  in  order  that 
commerce  might  be  improved  (applause),  and  that  so  far  as 
the  law  of  the  country,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  any  clause  of  it  justified  us  in  maintaining  the  pro- 
priety of  appropriations  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  advocated  by  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  namely,  the  development  and  the  improve- 
ment of  commerce  and  navigation,  our  work  should  be  applied 
to  that  purpose  and  that  purpose  alone.  ( Applause. ) 

Now  this  national  body,  over  which  our  distinguished 
Senator-elect  from  Louisiana  so  ably  presides,  has  drawn 
within  its  fold  the  strongest  men  from  every  state  and  terri- 
tory in  the  Union,  who  are  more  and  more,  as  we  go  on  from 
year  to  year,  impressed  with  the  importance  and  the  necessity 
of  doing  what  has  been  neglected  for  over  a  century,  the  bring- 
ing of  our  waterways  up  to  a  standard  where  they  will  be 
made  fairly  competing  in  the  matter  of  transportation  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  (Applause.) 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  distinguished  succes- 
sor of  the  great  builder  of  the  Erie  Canal,  has  told  us  of  the 
necessity  for  educating  the  public;  and  that  has  been  the  mis- 
sion of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
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Now  I  was  instructed  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  was  concerned  and  those  who  were  represented  at 
its  conference  last  night,  it  stood  exactly  upon  that  platform 
which  had  its  inception  when  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  was  organized  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
harbors  and  rivers  of  the  country  and  the  development  of 
commerce  on  that  Jine.  (Applause.) 

If  we  have  made  progress  in  this  national  body  and  through 
the  assistance  and  the  efforts  of  the  local  bodies  that  compose 
it  in  warming  up  the  public  heart  and  enlightening  the  public 
mind  upon  this  great  problem  of  engineering  improvements, 
then  we  ought  not,  in  the  view  of  the  gentlemen  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  lose  our  hold  upon  the  main  chance  and  tie  up 
our  great  fight  to  every  bob  that  comes  along  and  confuse  it 
with  every  ism  or  proposition  that  develops  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  want  to  come  along  in  the  wake  of  our  progress 
and  success.  (Applause.) 

We  have  enough  to  do,  in  the  judgment  of  those  gentle- 
men, to  provide  for  the  development  of  rivers  and  harbors  and 
for  the  improvement  of  commerce  incident  thereto. 

We  have  no  objection  to  every  conservation  scheme  that 
is  worthy,  but  we  suggest  to  our  friends  who  have  conserva- 
tion projects  that  they  organize  associations,  or  confine  them- 
selves to  their  own  associations,  and  let  us  keep  our  rivers  and 
harbors  eggs  in  our  own  basket,  but  that  they  should  not  take 
them  away  from  us.  (Applause.) 

If  irrigation  is  desirable,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  in  arid 
sections  of  the  country;  if  reclamation  is  desirable  in  certain 
portions  of  the  country,  then  let  associations  devoted  to  that 
purpose  go  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  seek  to 
have  their  purposes  carried  out,  but  such  movements  should 
not  tie  themselves  on  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill.  We 
need  that  money  ourselves.  (Applause.) 

As  to  lands  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  damaged  by 
flood  or  visitation  of  God,  there  is  a  new  proposition,  which 
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we  hope  those  interested  will  deal  with  in  their  own  way;  but 
please  keep  it  out  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  for  we  need 
all  the  money  we  can  get  there  for  the  purpose  of  navigation 
and  commerce.  (Applause.) 

While  this  note  may  sound  slightly  discordant,  it  was  the 
reason  why  I  was  sent  here  this  morning  to  talk  on  the  great 
Mississippi,  the  Father  of  Waters,  which  every  one  of  us  with 
patriotic  instinct  desires  to  be  improved.  If  upon  that  great 
river  you  have  occasional  floods,  please  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  floods  upon  all  the  rivers  of  the  country  in  one  form  or 
another,  that  freshets  come  and  freshets  go,  that  land  is  dam- 
aged and  property  is  wiped  away;  and  do  not  forget  that  along 
the  great  Atlantic  Seaboard  we  lose  hundreds  of  lives  every 
year  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  regularly,  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  able,  by  reason  of  the  misappropria- 
tion of  some  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  money  to  other  objects 
not  germane,  to  build  those  inland  canals  and  waterways  that 
would  save  us  our  lives  and  our  property.  (Applause.) 

Please  bear  in  mind — and  in  this  I  am  carrying  out  the 
instructions  given  to  me  last  evening — that  when  any  one,  even 
though  he  be  our  distinguished  President,  says  as  he  did  yes- 
terday or  the  day  before,  and  has  said  upon  other  occasions, 
that  all  others  must  wait  until  this  great  Middle  West  project 
is  completed,  and  others  must  prove  their  case,  let  us  say  again, 
and  repeat  it  again  and  again,  we  who  have  felt  the  loss  of 
twenty-two  hundred  lives  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  in  ten 
years,  and  more  than  forty  million  dollars'  worth  of  property 
gone  down,  yours  and  mine,  no  matter  from  what  section  of 
the  country  we  come,  that  if  we  have  not  proved  the  necessity 
of  improving  and  developing  our  waterways  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  then  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  sufficient  evidence  to 
present  to  an  American  jury.  Every  American,  whether  he 
comes  from  Missouri,  from  Minnesota,  California,  New  Jer- 
sey, or  from  Ohio,  wants  to  be  an  American  when  he  meets 
Americans  from  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  wants 
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to  play  fair  with  every  other  American;  he  wants  to  have  no 
mental  reservation  in  his  advocacy  of  the  general  movement 
to  the  effect  that  his  own  project  is  to  be  taken  care  of  first 
and  that  he  can  push  the  other  fellows  aside  just  for  a  little 
while. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Clinton,  made  a  speech  which  inter- 
ested me  this  morning  and  which  helps  me  to  carry  out  my 
instructions,  when  he  said  that  when  you  build  the  Erie  Canal 
you  are  benefiting  the  entire  country,  that  when  you  improve 
the  Mississippi  River  you  are  helping  the  whole  country. 
Granted.  But  we  think  that  the  commerce  on  our  inadequate 
waterways  in  the  East,  which  is  your  commerce  as  well  as  ours, 
and  which  is  being  held  back  while  the  railroads  throttle  the 
commercial  shippers,  should  have  some  relief.  We  are  willing 
to  treat  this  matter  in  a  purely  fraternal  sense,  in  the  chari- 
table and  patriotic  way  that  Mr.  Clinton  described.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  should  all  stand  together  for  the  advancement 
of  navigation  and  commerce,  as  brother  to  brother,  and 
American  to  American,  no  matter  what  state  we  come  from. 

But  please  bear  in  mind  when  you  are  passing  out  the 
funds  that  have  accumulated  in  your  state,  as  we  are  obliged 
to  do  in  Congress  in  passing  out  the  funds  that  are  allowed 
to  us  to  be  given  to  our  children  of  the  various  states,  that 
you  are  providing  for  every  one  of  your  children  equally  and 
alike. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  wise  father  who  holds  his 
children  together  and  maintains  their  lives  and  supports  them, 
when  each  Christmas  comes  around  and  the  funds  are  to  be 
distributed,  sees  that  each  boy  and  girl  is  treated  share  and 
share  alike;  and  please  bear  in  mind  also  that  if  you  give  one 
child  a  coat  every  summer  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  every 
winter,  and  you  let  some  of  your  other  children  go  without 
clothes  all  the,  time,  winter  and  summer,  and  they  get  little 
results,  they  are  likely  to  complain,  and  when  resolutions  are 
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presented  with  which  they  agree  they  are  likely  to  make  their 
views  known. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  these  resolutions,  but  I  am  going 
to  say  this,  that  while  we  have  taken  part  in  these  deliberations 
in  this  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  we  find  in  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Bills  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  money 
goes  year  after  year  into  one  section  of  the  country  for  one 
great  project,  with  no  real  definite  results,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  was  some  waste  or  some  misapplication 
so  far  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  vast  sums  so  appropriated  is 
concerned. 

And  please  bear  in  mind  that  while  each  year  vast  sums 
do  go  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  we  do  not 
object  at  all,  and  which  we  encourage  when  work  is  effective 
as  the  result  of  that  expenditure,  that  appropriation  from  year 
to  year  comes  in  increasing  amount,  while  over  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  with  one-third  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try doing  business  with  a  mileage  and  a  congested  section  of 
less  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire  railroad  mileage  of  this 
country,  we  have  not  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes  or  a  new  ap- 
propriation for  the  deepening  of  our  canal  waterway  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  since  1829.  We  have  not  had  a 
dollar  put  upon  the  canal  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
since  1834 — although  we  never  got  a  dollar  from  the  Govern- 
ment anyhow.  Now  do  you  understand  why  our  friends  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  directed  me  to  say  a  word  with 
regard  to  these  resolutions?  You  understand  why,  when  year 
after  year  money  goes  into  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  and  commerce  but  for  other 
purposes,  some  of  which  we  find  were  not  included  in  these 
resolutions,  which  makes  them  satisfactory  to  us,  we  come  to 
you  to  say  that  if  this  is  done  with  care  by  the  National 
Congress  for  one  set  of  children  each  year,  I  believe  that  there 
are  some  other  children  needing  the  attention  and  care  of  the 
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father  of  the  country  to  put  clothes  on  their  backs  so  that  no 
longer  they  shall  go  threadbare. 

We  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  subject  to  the  same  losses 
that  you  complain  of  in  the  Middle  West.  We  ask  for  appro- 
priations for  commerce  and  navigation  in  proportion  to  the  busi- 
ness shown.  We  do  not  object  to  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
the  development  of  streams  in  anticipation  of  business.  Go  on 
with  that  wherever  you  need  it;  but  for  heaven's  sake,  men  of 
the  Middle  West,  be  reasonable — be  reasonable  with  the  people 
of  the  East,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  get  something  back.  We 
have  had  nothing  since  1829  and  1834.  We  want  a  new  over- 
coat next  year.  We  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  come  up  and 
shake  hands  with  you  and  say,  "You  should  support  us  too."  We 
want  to  be  able  to  say,  year  after  year,  that  we  are  united  in  the 
support  of  this  great  project  that  I  represent  and  which  is  just 
as  vital  to  you  as  it  is  to  us.  We  want  you  to  join  hands  with 
us  and  see  that  we  are  no  longer  left  out  in  the  cold  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  distribution  of  funds  by  the  Federal  Congress. 

With  these  few  remarks,  my  friends  have  instructed  me  to 
approve  and  second  the  motion  to  adopt  the  resolutions  presented. 

MR.  MITCHELL  JOANNES,  Green  Bay,  Wis. — I  think  that  that 
speech  reflects  on  the  other  things  that  come  before  this  Con- 
vention. 

MR.  HENRY  W.  LEE,  Chicago,  111. — Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  admission  has  been  made  on  this  floor  that  vast 
sums  of  money  have  been  appropriated  to  improve  the  rivers  and 
waterways  of  this  country  without  the  appropriations  resulting 
in  any  increase  in  commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  it  important  that  this 
body  embody  in  its  resolutions  a  principle  that  will  show  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  some  way  to  make  these  water- 
ways profitable  to  the  country.  We  have  no  business  and  we 
have  no  right  to  demand,  or  to  ask,  large  sums  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  the  waterways  of  this  country  unless  there  will  be 
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a  resulting  benefit  in  navigable  commerce.  In  stating  this  prin- 
ciple at  the  Convention  of  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  Waterways  at 
Little  Rock  a  couple  of  months  ago,  a  gentleman  who  followed 
me  was  good  enough  to  say  that  the  principle  that  I  stated  in 
about  four  minutes  was  of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  remarks  that  had  been  made  at  that  Convention.  He  was  not 
complimenting  me,  he  was  complimenting  the  truth  that  I  uttered, 
because  truth  is  always  truth,  no  matter  who  states  it. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  the  railroads  of  this  country  have  obtained  a  monopoly 
on  the  transportation  business  by  paralleling  water  lines  and  by 
reducing  freight  rates  between  water  points  to  a  figure  where 
it  was  not  commercially  profitable  for  the  boats  to  compete,  and 
so  they  have  stifled  and  strangled  the  water  commerce  of  this 
country. 

But  you  say,  "How  could  they  do  that  when  we  claim  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  carry  stuff  by  boat  than  by  rail — how  can  the  rail- 
roads reduce  their  rates  so  as  to  starve  the  boats  out  of  busi- 
ness?" Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  here  is  the  meat  in  the 
cpcoanut,  here  is  the  nut  of  the  whole  situation — if  you  do  not 
agree  with  me,  I  will  eat  it.  They  have  done  that  by  piling  up 
the  rates  against  the  inland  cities,  by  piling  up  charges  against 
inland  cities  all  over  the  country  and  cutting  rates  between  water 
points  so  that  it  is  not  commercially  profitable  to  operate  boats 
between  water  points,  and  it  never  will  be.  You  can  spend  ten 
million  or  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  improving  the  Missis- 
sippi; you  can  build  all  the  canals  that  Germany  has  got  today, 
and  even  after  you  have  built  4,000  miles  of  them,  it  will  never 
be  commercially  profitable  to  operate  boats  in  the  inland  water- 
ways of  this  country  until  the  Congress  and  all  other  authorities 
force  the  railroads  of  this  country  to  equalize  their  rates  through- 
out the  United  States  (applause) ;  until  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  various  State  commissions  force  the  rail- 
roads to  make  substantially  the  same  charge  for  substantially  the 
same  service,  and  not  charge  more  to  take  freight  from  Salt  Lake 
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City  to  New  York  than  they  do  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York, 
although  it  is  a  thousand  miles  further  away;  and  charge  $1.25 
a  ton  for  a  certain  class  of  freight  from  Duluth  to  Chicago  be- 
cause there  is  water  competition,  and  $2.75  for  the  same  distance 
inland  from  Duluth,  say  to  Omaha  or  some  other  point. 

If  we  want  anything  except  to  ask  for  pork  barrel  appropria- 
tions, if  you  want  to  benefit  commerce  to  any  great  extent,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  embody  this  principle  in  our  resolutions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  insist  that  Congress  and  all  the  other  authorities  compel 
the  railroads  to  equalize  their  charges,  to  make  substantially  the 
same  rates  on  the  same  goods  for  substantially  equivalent  serv- 
ice; and  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment.  It  is  not  over  seven  lines,  but  contains  in 
about  thirty  words  an  important  amendment.  I  introduced  this 
at  Little  Rock  two  months  ago  at  the  Convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  Resolutions  Committee  time  to  incorporate 
it  into  their  resolutions,  which  they  did  to  a  very  great  extent. 
It  is  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  this  organization,  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire country,  urges  and  demands  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  all  State  railroad  commissions,  and  all  other 
authorities,  immediately  enact  rules  and  regulations  and  necessary 
legislation  and  ordinances,  to  the  end  that  railroads  shall  be 
henceforth  prohibited  from  making  a  discriminative  charge  be- 
tween any  points,  or  favoring  any  points  having  water  or  other 
communication,  or  under  any  circumstances  making  a  substan- 
tially different  charge  for  substantially  the  same  or  equivalent 
service  and  distance,  or  a  less  charge  for  a  long  distance  than  for 
any  less  distance;  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  being  that  the 
railroads  be  compelled  to  equalize  all  freight  rates  for  the  sake 
of  common  justice,  and  to  the  end  that  inland  waterways  and 
commerce  must  be  allowed  to  thrive  and  flourish;  that  proper 
improvements  may  be  had  upon  them  so  as  to  yield  adequate 
results  to  this  great  nation,  and  that  its  natural  resources  and 
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other  facilities  may  be  fully  and  speedily  developed  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  our  nation  and  all  our  people." 

Let  me  add  one  more  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  that 
this  criminal  overcharge  that  has  been  carried  on  for  sixty  years 
as  against  the  inland  cities  that  have  no  water  competition,  its 
awful  injustice  should  be  removed,  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
commercial  map. 

I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDEIJL — Do  you  offer  that  as  an  amendment? 

The  amendment  was  not  seconded. 

MR.  ALBERT  BETTINGER,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — I  wish  to  make 
the  point  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  offer  any  amendment  to  the 
general  resolutions.  Since  the  organization  of  this  Congress  all 
resolutions  under  the  existing  rule  have  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  there  to  be  considered ;  but  never- 
theless it  is  proper  to  state,  to  ensure  the  quietude  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  that  the  point  of  his  resolution  is  provided 
for  in  an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  made  in 
1910  to  the  effect,  that  whenever  railroad  rates  in  competition 
with  or  in  paralleling  water  lines  have  been  reduced,  they  cannot 
again  be  restored  to  their  former  rate  except  with  the  consent  of 
and  upon  a  proper  showing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; and  there  are  now  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  country 
scores  of  cases  to  enforce  that  provision  in  the  law. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  the 
Chair  rules  that  the  point  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  is  well  taken.  It  has  been  our  universal  rule  to 
have  all  resolutions  referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee,  which 
has  representatives  upon  it  from  every  section  of  the  country. 
Every  State  is  represented  there,  as  well  as  several  members  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  large.  You  can  readily  see  how 
impossible  it  is  for  us  to  consider  in  an  open  convention  the  details 
of  resolutions.  We  would  never  get  through. 
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As  I  understand  tfie  law,  Mr.  Bettinger  has  correctly  stated 
it.  There  is  on  the  statute  books  of  the  country  today  just  such 
a  provision  as  the  gentleman  seeks  to  secure;  therefore,  I  am 
compelled  to  rule  this  motion  out  of  order. 

The  Chair  will  now  put  the  motion  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Committee's  report. 

The  question  was  then  taken. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — The  motion  is  carried,  and  the  reso- 
lutions are  adopted.  The  Chair  will  now  recognize  Senator  Hill, 
of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 


Resolutions  of  Thanks  to  Officers 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Hill,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MR.   PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

Some  of  us  are  newr  members  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress;  others  have  been  here  a  good  many  years. 
However,  I  think  we  will  all  agree,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
Convention,  and  after  listening  to  the  able  addresses  and  eluci- 
dating reports  and  suggestions  made  by  the  many  speakers  from 
all  over  the  land,  that  we  are  in  something  of  the  frame  of  mind 
of  the  young  lady  on  her  first  visit  to  the  city  of  Venice,  who, 
while  contemplating  its  beauties  and  its  charms,  was  moved  to 
write  to  her  home  somewhat  as  follows:  "Dear  mother,  we  are 
at  last  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  drinking  it 
all  in." 

I  hope  we  may  drink  in  the  information  which  we  have  been 
permitted  to  hear  during  the'  last  three  days ;  and,  as  an  evidence 
of  our  appreciation,  I  beg  to  present  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas:  It  is  generally  conceded  by  all  that  the  affairs  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  for  the  past  year,  as 
well  as  for  preceding  years,  have  been  most  intelligently  admin- 
istered by  its  Executive  Officers  and  Directors  in  a  spirit  of 
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equitable  consideration  for  the  interests  of  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  with  such  energy  and  progressiveness  as  to  insure 
a  better  understanding  of  the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  organ- 
ization, and  with  fidelity  and  strict  adherence  to  the  motto  of 
"A  Policy,  not  a  Project";  and, 

Whereas:  The  results  accomplished  are  to  some  extent  re- 
flected in  far-reaching  legislation  and  in  such  appropriations  as 
are  annually  made  for  the  river  and  harbor  improvement,  and  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Act,  including  the  important  amendment  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  in  relation  to  the  interchange  of 
freights  between  water  and  rail  carriers;  and, 

Whereas:  The  Executive  Officers  of  this  Association  have 
also  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  periodical  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  authoritative  and  expert  information  in  relation  to 
waterways  and  affiliated  transportation  matters  and  able  edi- 
torial expressions,  contributing  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
nation;  and, 

Whereas:  President  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  Secretary  S.  A. 
Thompson,  and  the  other  officers  of  this  organization,  have  ren- 
dered most  efficient  service  in  all  these  matters,  and  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  purposes  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress; therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  we,  the  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  this  Ninth  Annual  Convention  assembled,  do  hereby 
endorse  and  commend  these  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Congress;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
magazine  "National  Waterways,"  published  by  this  organization, 
to  the  active  support  of  our  members  and  of  others  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  waterway  interests  in  the  nation,  to  the  end  that 
this  organization  may  have  an  authoritative  exponent  of  matters 
pertaining  to  water  transportation  under  its  direct  supervision 
and  in  accordance  with  its  policy;  and, 
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Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  we  express  our  deep  appre- 
citaion  of  the  efforts,  services,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Executive 
Officers,  including  our  able  Secretary,  to  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  whose 
deliberations  and  activities  are  arousing  public  interest  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation  in  the  economy  and  other  advantages  of  transporta- 
tion by  water.  (Applause.) 

Now  gentlemen,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  these  resolutions,  which  I  have  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  will  manifest  it  by  saying  "aye." 

Motion  carried  unanimously,  and  Senator  Hill  so  announced 
to  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  recognized  Secretary  Thompson,  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. 

SECRETARY  THOMPSON — The  President  desires  me  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  newly  constituted  official  board  of  the 
Directors  and  of  the  Vice-Presidents  are  called  to  meet  at  two 
o'clock  this  afternoon  in  Room  1003,  at  the  north  end  of  this 
hall.  It  is  hoped  that  all  the  Directors  and  Vice-Presidents  in 
the  city  will  be  with  us  at  that  time,  as  there  are  very  important 
matters  to  decide  upon  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
organization  during  the  coming  year. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Colonel  Hale,  of  North  Carolina, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  will  now  make  the 
report  of  that  committee. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations 

To  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  : 

Gentlemen,  your  Committee  on  Nominations  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  for  your  approval: 

President — Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell. 
Secretary-Treasurer — S.  A.  Thompson. 
Sergeant-at-Arms — John  I.  Martin. 
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DIRECTORS 

HONORARY  FOR  LIFE — 

J.  F.  Ellison Para,  Brazil 

AT  LARGE — 

John  A.  Fox San  Diego,  Cal. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD — 

Olin  J.  Stephens New  York  City 

George  E.  Bartol Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Hampton  Moore Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Douglass Troy,  N.  Y.. 

Robert  Ramsay Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  R.  Miller Dover,  Del. 

Frank  Fessenden  Crane Quincy,  Mass. 

Peter  Campbell Kearny,  N.  J. 

R.  W.  Miller Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Geo.  L.  Whitford Warner,  N.  H. 

Geo.  F.  Washburn Boston,  Mass. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD— 

E.  J.  Hale .  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

M.  I.  Weller Washington,  D.  C. 

John  C.  Freeman Richmond,  Va. 

D.  U.  Fletcher Jacksonville,  Fla.. 

F.  Horton  Colcock Columbia,  S.  C. 

L.  R.  Aiken Brunswick,  Ga. 

Goodrich  Hatton Portsmouth,  Va. 

T.  S.  Methvin Columbus,  Ga. 

A.  W.  McKeand Charleston,  S.  C. 

GULF  SEABOARD — 

Martin  Behrman. .New  Orleans,  La. 

Roy  Miller Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

H.  Pillans .  Mobile,  Ala. 
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R.  L.  Simpson Gulf  port,  Miss. 

James  B.  Baker Waco,  Texas 

Jos.  G.  Medlenka Crowley,  La. 

J.  S.  Cullinan Houston,  Texas 

W.  A.  Johnson Birmingham,  Ala. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  DISTRICT — 

W.  K.  Kavanaugh St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  L.  Messmore St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  Scott. . . Rosedale,  Miss. 

Thomas  Wilkinson Burlington,  la. 

M.  J.  Roach Memphis,  Tenn. 

Frank  J.  Waterous St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Geo.  V.  B.  Hill Minneapolis,  Minn. 

O.  N.  Killough Wynne,  Ark. 

GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT — 

James  H.  Davidson Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Henry  W.  Hill Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

T.  Edward  Wilder Chicago,  111. 

James  Bardon Superior,  Wis. 

H.  I.  Shepherd Toledo,  Ohio 

P.  W.  Cullinan Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Perry  A.  Randall Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Wm.  A.  Meese. Moline,  111. 

A.  G.  Wells. .  .DePere,  Wis. 


OHIO  VALLEY  DISTRICT — 

Albert  Bettinger Cincinnati,  Ohio 

John  L.  Vance Columbus,  Ohio 

W.  B.  Rodgers Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  Parsons Cairo,  111. 

Pinkney  Varble Louisville,  Ky. 

M.  C  Garber  .  Madison,  Ind. 
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TENNESSEE  AND  CUMBERLAND  DISTRICT — 

M.  T.  Bryan Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  A.  Patten Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Geo.  F.  Milton Knoxville,  Tenn. 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  DISTRICT — 

L.  J.  F.  Rooney Tulsa,  Okla. 

R.  T.  Daniel Tulsa,  Okla. 

W.  G.  Streett Lake  Village,  Ark. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  DISTRICT — 

Edgar  C.  Ellis Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I.  P.  Baker Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Harry  L.  George St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

W.  B.  Wait Chamberlain,  S.  D. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRICT— 

A.  H.  Devers Portland,  Ore. 

George  C.  Pardee Oakland,  Cal. 

W.  D.  Lyman Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

R.  C.  Beach Lewiston,  Idaho 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  J.  HALE,  Chairman. 

Major  Hale  thereupon  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  the  question  being  taken 
by  Major  Hale,  carried  unanimously,  and  the  respective  nomi- 
nees were  announced  as  elected  to  the  offices  named. 

Response  by  President-elect  Ransdell 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONVENTION  : 

I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you-  on  my  own  behalf  and  on 
that  of  my  associates  for  your  again  expressing  the  confidence 
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you  seem  to  have,  by  re-electing  us  to  the  responsible  places  to 
which  you  have  assigned  us.  I  appreciate  it  especially  for  myself 
for  I  know  how  important  this  office  is ;  I  know  the  vast  amount 
of  hard  work  connected  with  it.  Few  of  you  appreciate  the 
demands  made  upon  a  man  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  such 
an  organization  as  this,  extending  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  greatest  nation  in  all  the  world.  (Applause.) 

We  started  some  years  ago,  gentlemen,  to  organize  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  waterways  policy  throughout  this  re- 
public. We  have  organized  that  sentiment  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. We  have  had  marvelous  success,  as  my  report  on  Wednes- 
day morning  showed,  and  as  all  of  you  know.  From  the  time 
the  gavel  was  first  placed  in  my  hands  until  this  moment,  I  have 
tried  to  be  fair,  to  be  liberal,  to  be  honest  and  just  between  every 
section,  holding  the  scales  just  as  equally  as  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  hold  them. 

I  can  only  promise  you  in  the  future  always  to  do  as  I  have 
done  in  the  past,  the  very  best  (applause)  there  is  in  me,  to 
secure  a  liberal,  comprehensive,  far-reaching  waterway  policy 
looking  to  the  proper  improvement  of  every  worthy  and  deserv- 
ing watercourse  in  this  land. 

And  if  any  section  has  no  waterways  worthy  of  improve- 
ment when  that  policy  be  once  adopted,  then  they  cannot  charge 
it  up  to  the  officers  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. (Applause.)  We  do  not  stand,  and  we  never  have  stood, 
for  the  improvement  of  any  section,  no  matter  what  that  section 
may  be,  we  want  all  sections  improved  that  are  worthy,  and 
none  improved  unless  they  are  worthy.  That  is  the  policy,  and 
that  is  what  you  have  endorsed  as  well  as  the  officers  of  this 
Association. 

Now  gentlemen,  since  much  has  been  said  on  this  platform 
this  morning  about  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  I 
come,  permit  me  for  one  moment  to  forget  that  I  am  President 
of  this  organization,  and  to  say  to  you  that  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  as  a  man,  as  a  legislator  in  the  American  Congress, 
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I  have  always  been  the  friend  of  every  waterway  in  this  country, 
if  it  was  worthy  of  improvement.  (Applause.) 

1  have  traveled  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  examined  that 
mighty  Columbia  River,  well  realizing  that  if  the  improvement 
of  the  Dalles  can  be  carried  out  that  we  would  get  much  cheaper 
wheat  from  western  Idaho  and  western  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton than  we  now  get;  that  the  one  hundred  million  bushels  of 
wheat  annually  produced  there  could  be  carried  down  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  a  saving  at  least  of  five  cents 
a  bushel,  and  that  the  man  in  Louisiana  who  eats  wheat,  as  well 
as  the  man  in  Boston  who  eats  wheat,  would  reap  the  benefit  of 
that  great  improvement  of  the  Columbia  River.  (Applause.) 
I  have  stood  for  the  improvement  of  the  Columbia  River  with 
all  the  might  there  was  in  me,  voted  for  it  every  time,  talked  for 
it  every  time,  and  if  it  lies  in  my  power  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress  to  give  it  money  enough  to  finish  it,  it  shall  be  finished. 
(Applause.) 

I  have  stood  in  my  humble  way  for  improvement  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  along  the  Gulf  coast,  along  the  Atlantic  coast;  and 
since  this  voice  has  come  from  the  Atlantic,  a  voice  of  apparent 
complaint,  I  wish  to  say  here  and  now  that  if  there  be  one  un- 
friendly sentiment  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  all  its  tribu- 
taries toward  this  great  Atlantic  coast,  I  do  not  know  of  it.  (Ap- 
plause. )  We  have  a  great  country  down  there,  so  great  that  these 
things  come  to  us  without  much  asking. 

Now  individually,  as  a  Congressman  and  member  of  the 
River  and  Harbors  Committee,  let  me  say  to  my  Atlantic  coast 
friends  that  I  have  watched  their  efforts  with  interest,  and,  so 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  not  as  President  of  this  Congress — be- 
cause as  President  I  cannot  advocate  any  policy  whatsoever — 
but  as  an  individual  member  of  the  American  Congress  I  shall  do 
all  that  I  can  to  develop  the  wonderful  harbors  along  this  At- 
lantic coast.  (Applause.) 

I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  improve  that  Merrimac  River. 
I  see  they  have  a  project  there,  and  I  know  that  there  are  many 
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great  manufacturing  interests  along  the  Merrimac.  George 
Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  the  representative  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  is  one  of  the  best  friends  of  waterways  in  this  repub- 
lic; and  when  George  Lawrence  asks  anything  for  the  Connecti- 
cut River  he  can  always  count  upon  the  active  support  of  Joe 
Ransdell,  of  Louisiana.  (Applause.) 

When  all  of  these  great  waterways  around  New  York  and 
in  New  Jersey  have  come  before  Congress  for  improvement,  not 
a  man  that  ever  I  heard  of  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  said 
them  nay.  We  have  always  gone  along  with  them,  helping  them 
to  get  what  they  wished,  and  in  the  future  always  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  do  it. 

The  people  along  the  great  Delaware  River  want  that  im- 
proved, not  only  up  to  Philadelphia,  but  to  that  growing  young 
giant,  the  city  of  Trenton.  I  want  to  see  it  deepened  up  to 
Trenton,  and  further  up  if  it  be  possible.  We  are  very  anxious 
to  see  a  canal  connecting  the  Delaware  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
(applause),  and  as  soon  as  that  is  in  good  business  shape  to  be 
presented  to  Congress,  I  pledge  myself  here  and  now  to  stand 
by  it. 

I  stood  by  Congressman  Small,  as  he  will  tell  himself,  as 
perhaps  no  other  member  of  the  Committee  did,  in  securing  his 
great  appropriation  last  year  for  the  Norfolk  and  Beaufort  Canal, 
a  great  project,  an  extension  of  the  Inter-coastal  Canal  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  so  on. 

We  of  the  Valley  all  believe  that  we  are  indissolubly  bound 
up  and  connected  with  every  part  of  this  Union.  (Applause.) 
Some  people  in  my  section  tried  to  get  out  of  the  Union  once, 
but,  thank  God,  they  were  prevented  from  doing  it  (applause), 
and  now  there  is  no  part  of  the  Union  that  is  not  absolutely  loyal 
in  its  support,  and  we  alt  wish  to  go  together,  we  are  determined 
to  go  together,  and  all  the  waterway  people  will  get  what  they 
are  entitled  to  if  they  pull  together — and  they  will  not  in  any 
other  way.  (Applause.) 
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Now  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  that  great  man 
from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  spoke  on  the  platform  this  morning, 
who  told  you  about  what  New  York  State  was  doing  for  water- 
ways (applause) ;  who  spoke  about  the  several  projects  which 
he  himself  individually  thought  were  great  and  good;  who  spoke 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  some  extent.  He  asked  co-operation 
from  that  Valley,  and  I,  as  its  representative,  pledge  you  the  co- 
operation of  every  representative  there  in  all  you  have  that  is 
just,  and  right,  and  proper.  That  is  all  you  can  ask  of  us. 
(Applause.) 

Now  my  friends,  again  let  me  thank  you  sincerely  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  confidence  you  have  reposed 
in  me ;  and  let  me  again  pledge  you  that  in  my  capacity  as  Presi- 
dent I  will  not  know  New  England,  I  will  not  know  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  I  will  not  know  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  will  not 
know  the  Gulf  coast,  I  will  not  know  the  Great  Lakes  region; 
but  I  will  try  to  hold  the  scales  absolutely  true  as  President  of  the 
greatest  waterway  organization  in  all  the  world.  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  the  Chair  will  now  recognize  Hon.  Thomas  Wil- 
kinson, to  present  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Kennett. 

MR.  THOMAS  WILKINSON,  Burlington,  Iowa — Mr.  President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  At  the  inception  of  this  organization,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1905,  there  was  present  one  who 
helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  organization,  and  who,  by 
his  constant  attendance  at  every  meeting  and  his  prompt  response 
to  every  call  made  upon  him,  assisted  the  organization  to  attain 
its  present  successful  position. 

Unfortunately,  he  will  meet  with  us  no  more.  His  work  is 
ended.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  October  last  he  was  called,  and 
he  crossed  the  bar.  I  speak  of  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Kennett, 
of  St.  Louis. 

The  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
has  prepared  the  same,  and  I  will  now  read  them,  Mr.  President. 
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Report  of  Special  Committee 
on  Death  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Kennett 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  death  of  Hon.  W.  P.  Kennett,  of  St.  Louis,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  best  loved  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Kennett  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  early  turned, 
to  the  pursuit  of  those  commercial  and  financial  interests  in 
which  he  attained  such  success.  He  was  for  over  twenty-five 
years  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  D.  R.  Francis 
&  Brother  Commission  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  at  one  time 
large  exporters  of  grain.  He  left  this  company  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  German- American  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  which 
office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  always  repre- 
sented that  body  as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Wars 
Society  of  St.  Louis,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  New 
England  Society  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
character,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  business  associates 
and  friends.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Among  his  associates  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Mr.  Kennett  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem.  The  notice  of  his  death,  coming  at  this 
time  when  his  friends  were  looking  forward  with  such  pleasure 
to  meeting  him  again,  is  a  distinct  shock  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  quickened  their  consciousness  of  the  very  close  ties 
of  mutual  esteem,  ripened  in  many  instances  into  affection, 
which  bind  the  members  of  our  Directorate  together  and  cause 
them  to  look  forward  with  uncommon  anticipation  to  these 
annual  reunions.  It  is  unanimously 

Resolved  by  this  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  that  the  death  of  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Kennett 
removes  from  our  association  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  members 
and  directors  and  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  effective  of 
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those  who  have  secured  its  success;  one  who  had  gained  our 
friendship  and  esteem  in  an  unusual  degree;  and  that  we  deeply 
mourn  his  passing  from  us. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Congress  is  requested  to  spread  the 
foregoing  note  and  resolution  upon  its  minutes,  and  to  transmit 
a  copy  with  respectful  condolence,  to  Mrs.  Kennett. 

THOS.  WILKINSON 
E.  J.  HALE 
OLIN  J.  STEPHENS 

Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Joannes,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
the  foregoing  was  adopted  by  rising  vote. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — The  Chair  will  now  recognize  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Connecticut,  to  present  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Gildersleeve. 

MR.  R.  W.  MILLER,  Bridgeport,  Conn. : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I  have  here  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Special  Committee,  on  the 
passing  of  our  dearly  beloved  State  Vice-President,  Oliver 
Gildersleeve,  of  Portland,  Conn.,  as  follows: 


Report  of  Special  Committee 
on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Oliver  Gildersleeve 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Oliver  Gildersleeve,  of  Connecticut, 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  sustained  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  devoted  Vice-Presidents,  whose  interest 
in  the  cause  of  inland  waterways  was  of  lifelong  duration. 
Belonging  to  a  family  of  marine  constructors,  Mr.  Gildersleeve 
evinced  more  than  a  transitory  interest  in  the  development  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  having  long  been  prominent  in  his  native 
state  as  an  advocate  of  better  transportation  facilities  and  being 
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at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  State  Commissioners  to 
supervise  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  upon  the  Port  of  New 
London. 

He  was  a  faithful  representative  of  Connecticut  in  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  growth  and  influence  of  its  affiliated  body,  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association.  In  view  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  this  body,  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  a  minute  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Gildersleeve  was  held  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  that  a  transcript 
thereof  be  transmitted  to  his  family. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  W.  MILLER 
GEO.  PARSONS 
J.  H.  MOORE 

Committee. 

MR.  THOMAS  WILKINSON,  Burlington,  Iowa: 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  memorial  by  rising  vote. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  these 
resolutions  on  the  unfortunate  demise  of  our  former  Vice- 
President  will  please  rise.  The  resolutions  are  unanimously 
adopted. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  have  lost  so  many  officers 
in  one  year — but  there  is  still  another,  and  I  will  ask  the  Sec- 
retary to  read  the  resolutions  prepared  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
David  H.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretary  Thompson  read  the  following: 

Memorial  to  Dr.  David  H.  Carroll,  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  David  H.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  have  not  only 
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sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  but  this  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member  and 
Director,  has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  valued  worker 
and  counsellor. 

While  Dr.  Carroll  was  a  very  busy  man,  he  was  always 
ready  to  help  in  any  public  work,  and  his  counsel  was  sought 
by  all  who  knew  him;  and  while  we  bow  in  submission  to  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well,  nevertheless  we  feel  the  effects  of 
the  loss  of  this  valuable  man. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  and  condolence  to  the  bereaved 
family,  and  ask  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  placed  on 
the  minutes  of  this  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.  Fox 
JOHN  N.  BRANIN 
WILFRED  H.  SCHOFF 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  foregoing  was  adopted  by  rising  and  unani- 
mous vote. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Gentlemen,  we  have  now  reached 
the  point  for  five  minute  speeches.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day, 
and  a  good  many  persons  have  gone.  However,  if  this  audi- 
nece  feels  that  it  would  like  to  hear  a  few  five  minute  speeches 
from  representatives  of  the  various  states,  we  will  be  glad 
indeed  to  call  upon  them. 

Volunteer  Call-W.  A.  Hours,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  note  by  your  program  you  say,  "A  Waterway  Policy,  not 
a  Waterway  Project."  It  is  my  pleasure  to  address  you  on 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  the  port  of  Jacksonville. 
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In  the  year  1885  we  had  about  10  feet  of  water  on  our 
bar  or  at  the  mouth  of  our  river.  Our  Board  of  Trade  invited 
Mr.  Eads,  the  great  engineer  who  built  the  jetties  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  to  visit  our  city  and  inspect  our  river 
and  bar,  and  tell  us  if  jetties  were  feasible  and  would'  give  us 
deep  water.  We  paid  him  one  thousand  dollars  for  this  visit, 
and  he  said  jetties  were  feasible  and  would  give  us  deep  water. 

We  then  started  on  Congress,  and  by  persistent  work  and 
united  action  we  got  the  necessary  appropriations  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  now  we  have  from  30  to  35  feet  depth  on  our 
bar  and  24  feet  from  mouth  of  river  to  our  docks,  a  distance 
of  25  miles,  and  we  are  now  on  the  continuing  contract  for  30 
feet  from  our  docks  to  the  sea.  In  that  time  our  population 
has  increased  from  15,000  in  1885  to  82,000  in  1912.  The 
tonnage  of  our  port  has  increased  from  264,000  tons  in  1885 
to  about  3,000,000  tons  in  1912.  During  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  approximately  $4,000,000  on  our  river  and 
harbor — I  am  telling  you  this  to  illustrate  what  persistent  and 
continual  effort  on  the  part  of  a  community  will  do,  and  also  to 
inform  you  what  Government  aid  will  accomplish.  Do  you 
not  think  the  money  spent  by  the  Government  has  been  well 
and  judiciously  spent,  and  has  it  not  brought  tenfold  interest 
in  the  increase  of  our  population  and  the  increase  of  our  com- 
merce ? 

About  sixty  days  ago  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Jacksonville 
paid  the  expenses  of  a  special  session  of  our  State  Legislature 
(about  $7,500)  so  we  could  enact  a  bill  authorizing  our  city 
to  bond  itself  for  $1,500,000.00  and  build  public  docks  in  our 
port  to  take  -care  of  the  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and  I 
think  such  enterprise  on  our  part  should  be  known  to  the  other 
ports  of  the  country  and  let  them  know  that  we  are  willing  to 
do  our  part  when  the  Government  has  so  generously  helped  us. 
The  commerce  has  outgrown  our  facilities,  hence  we  had  to 
take  this  step,  and  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  we 
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are  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  ports  on  the  South 
Atlantic  coast. 

I  am  relating  this  to  show  you  the  uJac^sonyi^e  spirit." 
We  own  our  own  electric  light  plant,  our  own  water  works, 
and  now  we  wish  to  own  and  control  our  own  public  docks 
and  terminals,  so  that  we  can  invite  all  commerce  to  come  to 
our  port. 

Gentlemen,  stand  together  and  work  together  for  your  dif- 
ferent ports  and  show  the  Government  that  you  are  willing  to 
do  your  share,  and  that  you  are  entitled  to  appropriations  from 
time  to  time,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  get  what  you  require  and 
what  you  need. 

Volunteer  Call— Marcus  R.  Sulzer,  Madison,  Ind. 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THIS  CONVENTION: 

On  behalf  of  my  native  State  of  Indiana,  and  speaking  also 
for  the  Ohio  Valley,  I  am  happy  to  respond,  although  I  regret 
that  the  few  moments  of  time  allotted  prevent  me  doing  justice 
to  the  subject. 

This  is  not  my  first  experience  in  bodies  of  this  kind.  More 
than  30  years  ago,  when  but  a  boy  of  19,  I  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Indiana  a  member  of  the  Ohio  River  Com- 
mission. At  that  time  work  had  been  started  on  one  dam,  that 
at  Pittsburgh.  And  the  fact  that  not  one-third  of  the  improve- 
ment is  yet  finished  shows  how  slowly,  though  it  may  be  nec- 
essarily so,  such  work  progresses. 

Of  those  who  served  on  that  Commission  I  am  probably 
the  only  one  now  in  the  land  of  the  living.  And  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  that  time  all  have  gone  from  public  life 
except  one  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
and  his  service  will  terminate  with  the  close  of  this  Congress. 
The  Committee  that  we  appeared  before  was  that  of  Commerce 
in  the  House,  and  I  well  remember  its  rugged,  able  and  pleas- 
ant chairman,  Hon.  John  H.  Regan,  of  Texas. 
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The  State  of  Indiana  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Convention.  The  Constitution  of  our  country 
guarantees  equal  rights  and  opportunities  to  all  citizens.  But 
nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  conducive  to  this  than  im- 
proved waterways,  for  each  ton  of  water  will  bear  on  its  bosom 
a  ton  of  commerce,  and  it  is  free  alike  to  the  beggar's  log  and 
to  the  millionaire's  floating  palace. 

Our  State  of  Indiana  has  about  400.  miles  of  river  frontage. 
At  Evansville  it  is  already  proposed  to  make  an  artificial  harbor 
for  the  handling  in  a  modern  way  of  heavy  tonnage;  and  the 
people  of  Madison,  where  I  live,  are  just  waiting  for  the  can- 
alization of  the  Ohio,  so  that  they  may  make  the  necessary 
harbor  improvements.  And  the  same  will  be  done  by  our  wide- 
awake people  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo. 

On  the  Ohio  at  nearly  every  city  there  are  little  streams 
and  inlets  emptying  into  the  Ohio  which  can  readily  be  changed, 
deepened  and  widened  for  harbor  purposes  and  connected  with 
the  main  stream.  No  river  in  the  world  runs  through  a  sec- 
tion more  fruitful  in  industrial  and  agricultural  productions 
than  the  Ohio,  and  with  the  river  once  fully  improved  it  will, 
in  a  commercial  way,  be  the  golden  section  of  the  nation. 

For,  with  the  opportunity  given,  nothing  is  beyond  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  people  of  such  states  as  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and,  last  but  not  least,  my 
own  beloved  Indiana.  We  will  feed  the  world  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms,  build  their  houses  and  ships  with  our  steel 
and  other  iron  products,  clothe  them  with  the  products  of  our 
mills,  drive  away  the  chill  of  winter  with  our  coal,  and  cheapen 
the  cost  of  all  these  to  them  by  the  low  costs  of  water  trans- 
portation. 

Congress  already  very  kindly  has  anticipated  and  prevented 
any  monopoly  of  river  transportation  by  the  provisions  of 
the  last  Panama  Canal  bill.  Already,  through  the  improve- 
ments made  on  the  Great  Lakes,  there  has  been  built  in  Northern* 
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Indiana,  Gary,  a  city  whose  wonderful  growth  would  have  been 
considered  impossible  in  any  age  other  than  this. 

And  there  has  been  constructed  there  a  steel  mill,  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  but  it  has  only  been  made  possible  by 
the  improvement  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  building  of  boats 
adapted  thereto,  and  consequent  cheap  transportation. 

We  of  Indiana,  the  largest  makers  of  wagons,  plows,  etc., 
in  the  world,  raising  more  cereals  than  any  other  commonwealth 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  will  welcome  the  day  when  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  genius  and  labor  will  be  floated  from  our  doors 
into  every  harbor  of  the  world.  And  so  I  am  with  you  heart 
and  soul  in  the  demand  that  Congress  make  ample  appropria- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  great  Natural  Highways  given 
by  the  Creator  to  the  people  for  their  use  and  benefit. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Let  me  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Dell 
L.  Tuttle,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Agent  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Buffalo  District,  former  Vice- 
Chairman  Harbor  Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Member 
of  Executive  Committee  N.  Y.  State  Waterways  Association 
and  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  by  appointment  of  Governor 
Dix — who  will  respond  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Volunteer  Call-Dell  L.  Tuttle,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS: 

I  thank  you  for  the  cordial  welcome  accorded  me  and  ac- 
cept it  as  a  kindly  tribute  to  "The  Empire  State"  and  your 
expression  of  goodwill  toward  that  great  Commonwealth. 

An  eminent  person  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  as  recorded 
in  Holy  Writ,  said  in  reply  to  a  question  concerning  his  citi- 
zenship. "I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean  country."  Paraphrasing 
St.  Paul's  statement,  so  say  we  of  that  great  Commonwealth, 
•  "The  Empire  State,"  "we,  too,  are  citizens  of  no  mean  country." 
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On  the  contrary,  we  are  proud  of  our  great  State,  first  in 
population  and  influence — in  finance  and  commerce  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  among  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union— 
a  state  that  contributes  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  approxi- 
mately, eight  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues  collected  annually 
by  the  Government — a  state  that  has  always  stood  in  the  fore- 
front in  developing  and  fostering  waterways  systems — a  state 
that  has  spent  and  is  expending  in  the  aggregate  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  furtherance  of  that  policy  and  whose 
electorate  has  never  yet  failed  to  register  its  favorable  verdict 
upon  questions  pertaining  to  waterways  whenever  an  opportunity 
has  been  given  to  do  so.  This  has  been  its  consistent  record 
for  nearly  a  century — from  Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton,  of  Erie  Canal 
fame,  to  George  Clinton,  Sr.,  of  One  Thousand  Ton  Barge 
Canal  fame,  who  has  so  acceptably  addressed  this  Congress  this 
day.  From  the  earliest  organized  effort  to  the  present  -efficient 
New  York  State  Waterways  Association  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  President  Henry  W.  Hill  and  his  associates,  New 
York  State  has  never  swerved  from  its  attitude  of  friendliness 
toward  our  great  inland  waterways.  (Applause.) 

"There  is  a  reason,"  and  I  find  it  so  concisely  and  splendidly 
stated  in  a  valuable  book,  "An  Historical  Review  of  Waterways 
and  Canal  Construction  in  New  York  State,"  by  Senator  Hill, 
published,  by  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  in  1908  as  a  part 
of  its  permanent  records,  that  I  venture  to  favor  you  with  this 
quotation  from  the  book: 

"The  commercial  supremacy  of  New  York  over  that  of 
other  states  is  builded  on  a  broad,  intelligent,  progressive  pol- 
icy, conceived  and  formulated  through  the  years  by  gifted,  far- 
seeing,  public-spirited  citizens,  "qui  possunt  rerum  cognoscere 
causas,"  and  put  into  practical  operation  through  the  indestruc- 
tible energy  of  the  enterprising  people,  who  have  from  time  to 
time  constituted  the  State.  New  York,  the  emporium  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  did  not  spring  full-grown,  like  Aphrodite, 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  but  more  like  Venice,  that  romantic 
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city  of  the  Renaissance,  whose  merchant  fleets  under  the  sa- 
gacious policy  of  her  doges  transported  the  commerce  of  the 
Adiiatic  and  drew  much  of  the  trade  from  the  Mediterranean, 
which  has  been  styled  "the  sea  of  civilization."  But  "Venice 
fell  at  the  foot  of  the  cradle  of  America  like  Iphigenia  at  the 
foot  of  the  cradle  of  Greece,"  says  Castelar,  and  her  doges  in 
their  gilded  barges  ceased  their  annual  ceremonies  to  symbolize 
the  union  of  Venice  and  the  Adriatic  by  dropping  golden  rings 
into  its  waters  and  by  plighting  their  troth  in  the  wbrds,  "We 
espouse  thee,  O  Sea!  In  token  of  true  and  eternal  sovereignty." 
That  floating  city  with  its  palaces  of  art,  its  superb  cathedral, 
and  its  stately  and  beautifully  frescoed  council  halls,  wherein 
were  resolved  the  important  affairs  of  the  Republic,  though  in 
its  decadence,  reminds  us  of  its  achievements  in  commerce  which 
were  worldwide  and  conducive  to  and  no  less  remarkable  than 
its  ideals  and  attainments  in  the  fine  arts." 

The  decline  of  Venice  was  followed  by  the  rise  of  Antwerp 
and  Amsterdam,  and  the  ultimate  commercial  ascendency  of 
New  York,  which  not  only  is  drawing  unto  itself  the  argosies 
from  across  the  seas,  laden  with  the  products  of  many  climes, 
but  also  a  large  part  of  the  vast  tonnage  of  the  Great  Lakes 
over  the  waterways  of  the  State.  The  growth  of  the  emporium 
of  the  western  hemisphere  has  been  exponential  of  the  mar- 
velous commercial  development  of  this  "noble  and  puissant  na- 
tion" founded  on  a  much  more  liberal  and  enduring  basis  than 
that  empire,  of  whose  people  and  dominion  the  poet  said : 
"His  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono : 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedi." 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  congratulate  this 
Congress  as  well  as  Senator  Hill,  upon  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  elected  one  of  the  Directors  for  the  Great  Lakes  District 
of  this  Congress  for  the  ensuing  year.  (Applause.) 

Up  at  the  western  end  of  the  state  is  Buffalo,  "Queen  City 
of  the  Lakes,"  rich  in  commercial  facilities,  the  maritime  gate- 
way through  which  passes  the  great  volume  of  water-borne 
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commerce  between  the  throbbing,  thriving  West  and  Northwest 
and  the  busy,  active,  consuming  East.  The  West  and  Noith- 
west,  with  their  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive soil  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  their  vast  areas  of 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  innumerable  millions  of  tons  in  amount, 
are  supplemented  by  the  East  with  its  shipments  of  coal — an- 
thracite and  bituminous — aggregating  millions  of  tons,  carried 
in  bulk  cargoes  at  the  lowest  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  probably,  in 
the  world.  In  the  case  of  coal  shipments  to  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior the  cost  per  ton  per  mile,  during  the  normal  shipping 
season,  is  three-tenths  of  one  mill  and  to  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee, thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  higher,  or  four-tenths 
of  one  mill. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  indicate  the  necessity 
for  largely  augmented  harbor  facilities  at  Buffalo,  in  order  that 
the  lake  commerce,  as  shown  by  the  seven  thousand  vessel  ar- 
rivals and  clearances  at  that  port  in  a  navigation  season  of  eight 
months,  may  be  properly  and  safely  accommodated.  The  great 
need  of  inner  harbor  improvement  is  apparent  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, and  were  we  in  Buffalo  you  would  witness  such  an  assem- 
bled grain-laden  fleet  of  modern  steel  steamers  as  could  not  be 
duplicated  at  any  one  point  in  the  world.  Moored  at  the  outer 
breakwater  and  easily  within  range  of  vision,  there  are  three 
miles  of  vessels — not  tandem — but  head  on,  side  by  side,  about 
fifty  in  number,  with  requisite  sea-room,  containing  grain  car- 
goes aggregating  15,000,000  bushels,  with  perhaps,  twenty  more 
to  arrive  with  5,000,000  bushels.  All  this  in  addition  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  vessels  with  another  5,000,000  bushels  in 
holds  at  elevators  and  docks  to  be  unloaded;  the  total  grain 
investment  representing,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  $20,000,000. 

Is  it  a  cause  for  surprise  that  Buffalo  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  proposed  plans  for  relief?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Buffalo,  and  all  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  interests,  in  view  of 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  are  vitally  interested  that  proper 
anchorage  should  be  provided  in  order  that  the  craft  shall  at 
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all  times  be  in  position  to  care  for  themselves  if  swept  from 
moorings  during  the  fierce  winter  gales,  in  which  the  wind  fre- 
quently attains  a  velocity  of  seventy  or  more  miles  per  hour? 
On  some  occasions  the  vessels  had  to  work  their  wheels  con- 
tinuously for  hours,,  to  prevent  breaking  away  from  their  moor- 
ings. We,  in  Buffalo,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  in  the 
case  justify  the  application  for  a  Board  of  Army  Engineers  to 
give  a  'hearing  upon  questions  of  such  great  moment  to  the 
entire  Great  Lakes  shipping  interests,  as  are  involved  in  the 
appeal  from  the  adverse  decision  of  our  resident  Army  Engi- 
neer in  relation  to  improvements  of  various  kinds  desired.  We 
are  just  advised  that  the  Board  will  convene  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 14,  at  Buffalo,  and  a  proper  presentation  of  the  existing 
situation  and  the  needs  of  the  harbor  will  be  made,  and  we  hope 
with  success,  so  that  our  city,  one  of  the  ten  great  cities  of 
the  United  States,  shall  have  harbor  facilities  commensurate 
with  its  importance  as  a  forwarding  and  receiving  port.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  the  shipments  of  anthracite,  by  water  to  western  points, 
Buffalo's  name,  like  Ben  Adhem's  has  "led  all  the  rest,"  and, 
with  a  continually  increasing  demand  for  this  commodity,  with- 
out doubt  shipments  now  amounting  to  between  4,000,000  and 
5,000,000  tons  each  season  will  be  largely  augmented,  and  extra 
provision  in  the  matter  of  harbor  improvements  needed  for  ves- 
sels engaged  in  this  traffic. 

Convenient  and  safe  ingress  and  egress  is  insistently  de- 
manded, and  when  we  consider  the  project  to  widen  the  channel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River  by  the  removal  of  the  south 
pier,  giving  a  400  foot  entrance  instead  of  the  present  200  foot 
entrance — the  narrowest  of  any  of  the  channels  at  any  of  the 
important  ports  on  the  Lakes,  we  feel  that  this  improvement, 
which  affects  every  shipping  and  vessel  interest  on  the  chain  of 
lakes,  should  be  made  quickly,  so  that  Buffalo  harbor  may  be 
put  on  a  parity  with  Duluth,  Manitowoc,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  Erie,  all  of  whose  channels  exceed  300  feet  or 
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more  in  width.     Even  Racine  has  a  wider  entrance  than  the 
great  harbor  of  Buffalo. 

Then  there  is  the  Black  Rock  harbor  entrance  200  feet  wide, 
directly  connecting  the  Barge  Canal  with  the  Barge  Canal  ter- 
minals that  are  to  be  constructed  at  the  Lake  Erie  end  of  the 
canal.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  but  that  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  lock  at  Black  Rock  (one  of  the  largest  locks 
on  the  continent),  and  a  channel  of  sufficient  width  to  accom- 
modate the  lake  merchant  marine,  an  industrial  development  of 
magnificent  proportions  will  ensue  along  the  Niagara  Frontier 
tributary  to  the  Barge  Canal,  materially  adding  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Government.  The  interests  of  both  Tonawanda  and 
North  Tonawanda  are  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  section 
being  the  largest  lumber  mart  in  the  world.  If  the  Black  Rock 
ship  canal  is  not  widened  it  will  be  impossible  to  utilize  vessels 
of  the  largest  type  of  construction  to  transport  traffic  coming 
down  the  lakes,  to  the  head  of  the  Barge  Canal,  and  the  en- 
forced continued  and  sole  use  of  the  smaller  vessels  now  able 
to  operate  on  the  Niagara  River  would  simply  mean  the  partial 
or  total  loss  of  traffic,  with  consequent  financial  loss,  to  other 
and  more  favorable  routes. 

In  considering  this  question  and  to  suitably  impress  upon  you 
the  necessity  for  ample  provision  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion, let  me  give  you  an  acrostic: 

B — uffalo's 

U — nlimited 

F — -acilities 

F — urnish 

A — nother 

L — avish 

O — pportunity. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  Buffalo  is  directly  over  the  center 
of  the  earth,  but  we  do  not  claim  to  be  "the  only."  We  do  not 
want  any  misunderstanding  on  that  score,  as  was  the  case  with 
Mandy  and  Liza,  two  young  colored  ladies.  Mandy  said :  "Liza, 
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what  fo'  yo'  buy  dat  udder  box  ob  shoe  blackin'  ?"  Liza  replied : 
"Go  on,  nigga;  dat  ain't  shoe  blackin';  dat's  ma  massage  cream!" 
(Laughter.) 

There  are  intermediate  cities  on  our  great  inland  waterways 
worthy  of  mentiQn  on  account  of  their  growing  commercial, 
manufacturing  and  financial  importance.  By  the  way,  it  is  es- 
pecially significant  that  the  seven  largest  cities  of  New  York  State 
are  on  its  waterways — among  them  (and  aside  from  New  York 
and  Buffalo,  the  first  and  second  municipalities  of  the  State  re- 
spectively) Rochester,  with  her  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants— 
with  an  increase  of  185%  in  her  lake  commerce,  via  Charlotte, 
her  lake  port,  in  the  past  six  years,  Syracuse,  with  a  population 
close  to  200,000  mark,  Utica  and  Albany  and  Troy,  together  with 
Oswego  and  Ogdensburg  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  "Lawrence, 
quite  an  array  of  bustling,  busy  cities,  whose  activities  will  be 
largely  increased  when  the  Barge  Canal  is  in  full  operation. 
There  is  Watertown  on  the  proposed  Black  River  Canal,  with 
her  3,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  traffic  annually,  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Improvements  are  necessary  in  the  Hudson  between  Water- 
ford  and  the  city  of  Hudson,  in  order  to  give  commerce  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  Barge  Canal.  As  it  is  now,  with  the  Hud- 
son unimproved,  the  situation  is  like  that  of  a  big  bag,  one  end  at 
Buffalo,  the  other  in  New  York,  and  tied  in  the  middle  at  Albany. 
Uncle  Sam  has  the  jurisdiction  and  the  power — get  him  to  cut 
the  string.  In  waterway  traffic  you  cannot  substitute  anything 
for  depth  of  water — substitutions  don't  go,  as  a  clerk  who  was 
working  in  the  drug  division  of  a  large  modern  department  store 
discovered  when  a  lady  asked  him,  "Is  my  husband  here?"  and 
he  replied,  probably  from  force  of  habit  by  reason  of  long  service 
in  the  drug  store,  "No  ma'am,  but  we  have  something  just  as 
good."  (Laugther.)  "Bottlenecks"  are  not  wanted  down  at  the 
New  York  end  either,  for  although  bottlenecks  may  be  of  use  in 
some  kinds  of  liquids,  they  are  of  no  use  in  waterway  trans- 
portation. No  "corks"  are  wanted,  either — and  the  improve- 
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ments  asked  for  in  connection  with  the  Bronx  Kills  and  Hell  Gate 
seem  to  be  warranted  as  asked  for  by  the  various  commercial 
organizations  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is  a  trite  and  true  saying 
that  "a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,"  and  that  is 
axiomatically  true  of  a  transportation  system,  so  we  must 
strengthen  the  weak  links.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  President,  New  York  State  is  not  selfish  in  the  matter 
of  appropriations  desired,  although  it  could  undoubtedly  find 
good  places  to  expend  judiciously  the  whole  amount  involved  in 
any  annual  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill.  It  recognizes,  however, 
that  there  are  many  worthy  projects  that  merit  thorough  consid- 
eration— the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Development  and  the 
Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  to  connect  with  same,  The  Ohio  Valley 
Improvement  Association,  The  Cape  Cod  Construction  Com- 
pany, The  Pacific  Coast  Associations,  The  Inter-coastal  Canal 
Association,  The  Staten  Island  Sound  Deep  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  various  Mississippi  Valley  organizations  who 
plan  improvements  for  "The  Father  of  Waters" — the  Mississippi 
River,  the  key  to  the  whole  great  central  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  w^hen  the  daily  press  reports  spread  broadcast 
the  harrowing  details  of  devastation,  destruction  and  death, 
caused  by  the  Mississippi  floods,  the  nation's  heart  wras  stirred 
with  'sincerest  sympathy.  Truly  the  distress  of  our  Southland 
fellow  human  beings  was  the  distress  of  all  true  Americans,  and 
every  instinct  of  humanity  impelled  one  to  say,  "Relief  of  a  per- 
manent character  must  be  afforded,  and  that  quickly" — all  this 
to  the  end  that  precious  human  lives  may  be  protected,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  valuable  property  saved  from  destruction,  and 
the  conservation  of  thousands  of  fertile  acres  be  assured.  Pos- 
sibly all  this  might  primarily  be  considered  a  work  of  philan- 
thropy as  well  as  a  work  of  conservation,  as  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Taf t  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  this  Congress ;  but  the 
conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  eventually  it  must  be  a  work  in 
the  interest  of  business  and  commerce.  This  need  not  necessarily 
involve  the  immediate  expenditure  of  such  large  amounts  of 
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monies  as  to  cripple  improvements  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  funds  can  easily  be  provided  through  the  medium  of 
a  Government  bond  issue,  to  be  gradually  retired  during  a  period 
of  years,  along  the  lines  of  the  financing  of  large  corporations 
in" accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  directly  concerned  on  a  basis  that  will 
be  equitable  to  all.  It  manifestly  is  not  a  fair  proposition  to  the 
States  within  the  flood  area  to  ask  them  to  bear  more  than  their 
share  of  the  expense  entailed  by  reason  of  such  improvements 
as  may  be  required  to  take  care  of  the  vast  volume  of  water 
poured  upon  them  from  the  watersheds  of  twenty-five  States 
and  of  which  they  are  the  unwilling  recipients.  I  think  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  the  New  York  State  delegation  when  I  say, 
"Not  less  for  needed  Mississippi  Valley  improvements,  but  all 
that  is  needed  for  New  York  interests  to  supplement  work  of 
national  character  and  scope  and  benefit  that  has  already  been 
done  in  addition  to  that  which,  is  contemplated  in  the  future 
— for  the  interests  of  New  York  are  the  interests  of  the  whole 
nation."  (Applause.) 

To  return  to  my  original  text,  "Buffalo."  Since  I  came  into 
this  session  of  the  Congress  this  morning  I  received  the  following 
wire  from  my  home  city — "Buffalo  as  a  marine  port  has  outdone 
herself.  In  a  single  24  hours  4,144,000  bushels  of  grain  and 
flaxseed,  91,000  barrels  of  flour,  30,800  tons  of  iron  ore,  and 
2,500  tons  of  copper  have  been  received,  and  there  was  shipped 
in  the  same  time  41,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal."  My  informant 
adds,  "This  is  fairly  a  record-breaker  all  around." 

Personally,  I  think  that  is  "going  some"  and  it  confirms 
the  following  statement  in  that  well-known  international  in- 
vestor's monthly — "Moody's  Magazine" — of  New  York  City, 
published  in  its  June,  1912,  issue: 

"So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  Buffalonians  may  rest 
assured  that  their  path  will  be  one  of  progress.  There  is  the  un- 
equalled geographical  location;  within  a  night's  ride  of  fifty 
millions  of  people;  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  great  Barge 
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Canal;  the  central  point  of  seventeen  great  trunk  railroads;  at 
the  eastern  end  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes ;  with  the  Cana- 
dian territory  still  undeveloped  at  the  gate ;  and  at  a  point  where 
the  greatest  natural  water  power  in  the  country,  Niagara  Falls, 
can  produce  all  the  electric  energy  required  for  all  purposes  for 
a  population  ten  times  greater  than  the  present  one."  Who  can 
make  an  adequate  and  fitting  prophecy  as  to  its  great  future? 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates,  in  considering  what 
I  have  said  and  in  closing,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  sentiment  from 
an  ancient  book,  with  which  some  of  us  may  not  be  very  familiar, 
but  one  that  we  may  possibly  see  once  a  week  on  the  desk  from 
behind  which  the  clergyman  delivers  his  sermon : 

"Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things/'  (Applause.) 


Volunteer  Call — Hon.  John  J.  White,  Mayor,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  want  to  say  at  the  start  that  I  hope  the  Chair  will  not  reach 
for  the  gavel,  because  I  have  a  weak  heart.  I  want  to  read  you 
this  telegram  received  this  morning  from  Mayor  Fieker,  of 
Northampton,  Mass. :  "Mayor  John  J.  White,  Washington, 
D.  C. :  Have  telegraphed  President  Ransdell  that  I  am  in  accord 
with  the  objects  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
and  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  by  Governor  Foss,  but  am  unable 
to  be  present  owing  to  city  business  in  Boston.  Will  you  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Northampton  for  me?  We  earnestly  request  the 
opening  of  the  Connecticut  to  navigation  from  the  Sound  tp 
Greenfield.  Coal  is  now  selling  at  about  ten  dollars  per  ton  at 
Northampton  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cars,  as  claimed  by  dealers. 
Navigation  will  relieve  this  outrageous  condition  of  affairs.  Open 
up  the  Connecticut  River  to  navigation  is  the  prayer  and  demand 
of  the  citizens  of  Northampton,  Hampshire,  Hampden  and 
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Franklin  counties.     We  want  three  million  to  five  million   for 
the  purpose.     Western  Massachusetts  is  on  the  map." 

That,  gentlemen,  represents  the  feeling  of  all  the  cities  and 
towns  along  the  different  rivers  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in 
other  States — but  I  am  speaking  for  Massachusetts.  You  see 
on  the  wall  a  map  of  the  Merrimac  River  with  the  cities  lying 
on  both  sides,  all  of  which  contain  many  manufacturing  indus- 
tries; also  the  Mystic  River,  Taunton  River  and  the  Connecticut 
River,  on  the  banks  of  which  latter  is  the  beautiful  city  of 
Holyoke,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Mayor;  also  the  city 
of  Northampton,  and  below  it  the  hustling  city  of  Springfield. 
The  city  of  Holyoke  probably  furnished  most  of  the  paper  you 
have  used  here  today.  It  alone  has  twenty-two  paper  mills. 

I  have  listened  very  attentively  to  your  President  today.  I 
think  he  is  sincere  himself.  But  my  visit  here  has  reminded  me 
of  the  story  of  the  old  darky  who  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a 
river.  His  employer  came  along  and  saw  him  with  his  head 
down  between  his  knees  in  a  very  meditative  mood.  He  said : 

"Mose,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?" 

"I  wuz  just  thinkin'  if  all  de  rivers  in  de  world  were  turned 
into  one  great  big  river,  and  all  de  river  banks  in  de  world  were 
turned  into  one  great  river  bank,  and  all  de  trees  in  de  world 
were  turned  into  one  great  big  tree,  and  all  de  axes  in  de  world 
were  turned  into  one  great  big  axe;  and  all  de  men  in  de  world 
were  turned  into  one  great  big  man ;  and  dis  great  big  man  took 
his  great  big  axe  and  got  on  dis  great  big  bank  of  de  river,  raised 
up  his  axe  and  cut  dis  great  big  tree  down — what  an  awful  splash 
there'd  be  when  it  done  dropped  into  de  river." 

It  strikes  me  that  that  story  of  the  old  darky  has  actually 
come  true ;  for  while  bills  after  bills  have  gone  into  Congress,  and 
appropriations  after  appropriations  have  been  made,  I  do  not  see 
where  the  Connecticut,  the  Mystic,  the  Merrimac,  the  Taunton 
and  some  of  the  rest  of  them  have  had  their  fair  share  of  the 
plums. 
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Now  we  are  with  you,  we  are  fighting  with  you  and  we  will 
stand  with  you,  but  we  want  to  tell  you  this,  that  if  we  ever  run 
away  from  you  we  are  going  to  run  like  the  deuce.  But  if  you 
play  fair  with  us,  an,d  give  us  our  share,  you  will  find  us  ex- 
tremely modest  in  our  demands.  But  when  we  stand  up  for  our 
rights  our  feet  reach  the  ground,  and  I  never  saw  anybody  yet 
that  could  do  any  more  than  that. 

The  appropriations  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  seem  to  be  the 
whole  bone  of  contention  here.  I  am  speaking  with  no  feeling  in 
the  matter  at  all,  but  all  I  have  heard  since  I  have  been  here  from 
the  different  members  I  have  gone  up  against  is,  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  gets  everything,  and  that  it  is  not  for  navigation 
and  commerce,  but  for  the  conservation  of  the  banks.  Now  we 
are  here  for  the  matter,  pure  and  simple,  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  the  more  navigation  and  commerce  you  get  the  more 
money  is  going  to  come  into  the  United  States  Treasury  from 
the  different  sources  of  revenue;  and  the  more  you  pay  out  for 
commerce  and  navigation  the  sooner  you  will  be  able  to  do  a 
little  for  conservation  alone.  But  I  doubt  if  the  United  States 
Congress  has  the  legal  right  to  spend  our  money — for  it  is  our 
money — to  protect  private  property  on  the  river  banks  and  let 
navigation  and  commerce  go  to  the  dogs. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — I  will  recognize  former  Governor 
Noel,  of  Mississippi,  for  a  three-minute  speech. 

Volunteer  Call— Hon.  Edmond  F.  Noel,  Ex-Governor  of 

Mississippi 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

Governors  are  presumed  to  keep  the  peace,  but  there,  was 
a  little  bit  of  difference  arose  at  the  White  House  conference 
four  years  ago  toward  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  and  Governor 
Davidson,  representing  the  great  State  of  Texas,  said,  "I  rise  to 
pour  a  little  water  on  the  troubled  oil."  I  do  not  think  that 
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either  the  water  or  oil  is  very  seriously  troubled  here,  but  as  the 
representative  of  the  State  that  bears  the  name  of  the  greatest 
river  that  traverses  civilized  lands,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are 
willing,  perfectly  willing,  to  stand  on  the  merits  of  our  proposi- 
tion before  any  impartial  tribunal  in  this  land.  We  hold  that  it 
is  worth  the  money  expended  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  not  as 
to  us  merely. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  a  different  proposition  from  the 
Merrimac.  It  is  a  drain.  By  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  and  other  causes  which  have  been  discussed  for  years,  it 
comes  down  in  an  immense  flood  on  us  who  are  situated  below, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  may  ask,  "Why,  what 
have  the  other  people  in  other  sections  got  to  do  with  that?"  We 
may  reply  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  an  exceedingly  influen- 
tial factor  in  the  business  of  the  entire  country.  The  South 
sought  to  hold  possession  of  that  Valley  in  the  Civil  War,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  doing  it.  My  friend,  Senator-elect  Ransdell, 
says  that  the  Mississippi  River  is  the  key  to  this  whole  country,, 
that  through  it  and  the  Panama  Canal  we  shall  soon  see  vessels 
passing  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
ocean  again,  and  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  great  waterways  for 
the  protection  and  development  of  the  western  commercial  world. 

Now  we  are  here  for  "a  policy  and  not  a  project."  We  have 
not  the  time  now  at  the  close  of  this  Convention  in  three  min- 
utes to  present  the  possibilities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  but  we 
are  confident  that  we  can  present  to  any  impartial  tribunal  of 
this  nation  or  the  world  that  the  proposition  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  by  the  United  States  Government  stands 
on  its  own  merits. 

But  all  that  we  shall  ever  ask  of  this  Convention  is  that  you 
stand  for  the  policy  of  the  development  of  waterways  and  har- 
bors, and  when  it  comes  to  particular  projects  we  will  take  our 
chances  with  the  rest,  upon  the  merits  of  our  proposition,  upon 
the  benefit  that  it  will  bring  to  every  part  of  this  nation  and  to 
every  citizen. 
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Volunteer  Call— John  C.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va. 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  very  able 
and  instructive  addresses  that  have  been  delivered  at  this  session 
of  the  Congress;  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  sufficiently  aimed  at  the  proper  mark,  nor  hit  it  with 
that  accuracy  that  we  should  have  done.  I  wish  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions in  two  minutes,  and  request  you  delegates  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  answer  to  these  questions  and  that  you  put  them  to  your 
Representatives  in  Congress.  The  first  one  is,  "Do  we  believe 
what  we  profess  to  believe,  that  if  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  this 
country  were  put  in  first-class  condition  all  the  people  would  be 
benefited?  Do  we  believe  that  the  one  billion  dollars  that  the 
Government  is  spending  annually  for  general  expenses — not  five 
hundred  millions,  but  double  that — do  we  believe  that  one  billion 
dollars  will  accomplish  that  result?"  If  we  do,  why  do  we  hesi- 
tate here  to  pass  resolutions  asking  that  these  benefits  should 
not  be  so  delayed  that  we  will  drop  into  our  graves  and  our 
children  will  follow  us  before  we  get  the  results? 

We  want  immediate  action.  We  want  appropriations  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  work  so  that  benefits  will  come,  and  we  will  not 
have  the  complaint  made  that  the  rivers  are  not  returning  the 
benefits  because  we  cannot  get  the  boats  up  them,  although  to 
some  extent  we  have  been  working  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
get  them  deep  enough. 

My  second  question  is  this — and  it  is  one  of  equity — If  what 
we  claim  are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  -such  improvements, 
who  will  get  those  benefits?  Are  the  improvements  only  of  short 
duration,  or  will  we  hand  these  benefits  down  to  posterity?  If 
ninety  million  people  today  would  be  benefited,  why  will  not  two 
or  three  hundred  million  people  be  benefited  a  hundred  years 
from  today  ?  That  is  what  we  claim. 

Why,  then,  do  we  hesitate  to  call  emphatically  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  furnish  bonds  to  complete  this  work  in  ten 
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years'  time  and  let  our  children  pay  those  bonds,  or  their  children 
a  century  hence,  and  they  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed  for  put- 
ting such  a  small  burden  upon  them  in  return  for  such  tremendous 
benefits.  (Applause.) 

It  is  not  equitable,  and  no  man  who  has  a  proper  idea  of 
equity  would  claim,  considering  the  strength  of  our  nation  today, 
as  great  as  it  is,  and  comparing  it  with  what  we  believe  it  will 
be  one  hundred  years  from  now,  that  we  should  not  only  do  the 
work  but  pay  the  bill,  and  take  half  a  century  to  do  it. 

We  want  Government  bonds  issued  as  fast  as  the  work  can 
be  done,  and  we  hope  that  in  ten  years  we  will  have  a  billion 
dollar  project,  if  you  please,  completed,  and  our  children  will 
gladly  pay  those  bonds  a  hundred  years  from  today. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — I  will  now  introduce  the  Collector 
of  the  greatest  port  of  the  South,  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Hon. 
Clarence  S.  Hebert. 


Volunteer  Call— Hon.  Clarence  S.  Hebert 

U.  S.  Collector  Port  of  New  Orleans 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS  : 

If  it  depended  entirely  upon  myself  I  would  not  undertake  to 
address  you  at  this  late  hour.  The  Louisiana  delegation  has  a 
message  which  it  insited  that  I  should  convey  to  this  Congress, 
and  in  their  name  I  wish  to  convey  that  message,  and  to  thank 
this  Congress  for  the  distinguished  honor  which  it  has  conferred 
upon  one  of  Louisiana's  citizens  in  electing  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Rans- 
dell  as  your  President.  (Applause.) 

There  is  not  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
who  does  not  love  Joe  Ransdell.  (Applause.)  We  all  believe 
that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  figures  before  the  American  people 
today.  (Applause.)  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  National  Rivers 
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and  Harbors  Congress  has  recognized  the  same  traits  of  char- 
acter and  the  same  magnificent  nobility  of  mind  in  this  son  of 
Louisiana  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  long  ago  recog- 
nized. (Applause.) 

Now,  my  friends,  while  I  am  on  the  floor,  within  the  three 
minutes  allotted  to  me  there  is  one  thing  that  I  wish  to  say 
further,  in  answer  to  some  of  the  remarks  made  here  today  about 
the  great  appropriations  that  have  been  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

If  the  gentlemen  who  made  those  remarks  had  simply  stopped 
to  think  for  one  minute  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  great 
drainage  ditch  of  the  North  American  continent;  that  thirty-five 
States  of  the  American  Union  pour  their  waters  down  upon  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  and  that  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
away  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  are  receiving  this 
entire  drainage  from  thirty-five  States  of  the  American  Union, 
there  would  not  be  one  word  of  protest  uttered  anywhere  against 
these  great  appropriations.  And  if  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
just  a  few  seconds  ahead  of  myself — the  gentleman  from  New 
England — had  stopped  one  minute  to  think  that  the  people  of 
New  England  have  controlled  the  destinies  of  this  country  for 
years  and  years;  if  he  had  stopped  to  think  that  they  have  con- 
trolled the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  they  have  elected 
in  some  cases  our  Presidents,  that  they  have  the  deciding  voice 
upon  every  appropriation  that  is  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  he  would  have  recognized  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
appropriations  that  have  been  made  are  not  only  called  for,  they 
are  not  only  just,  they  are  not  only  exactly  what  they  should  be, 
but  he  would  also  recognize  that  they  are  not  as  large  as  they 
should  be,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will,  if  the 
people  of  New  England  continue  to  send  their  best  men  there, 
increase  their  appropriations  to  make  the  Mississippi  Valley  safe 
to  the  people  who  live  along  its  banks,  because  those  people  are 
receiving  the  flood  waters  of  almost  the  entire  country.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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Volunteer  Call— A.  W.  Werninger,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

We  come  here  year  after  year  and  pass  resolutions  asking  our 
National  Congress  to  improve  our  rivers  and  harbors.  Our 
Congress  pays  very  kindly  heed  to  our  resolutions,  but  still  some 
of  us  charge  that  the  appropriations  are  not  large  enough,  and 
blame  our  Congressmen  for  not  using  their  best  efforts  to  prose- 
cute this  great  work  more  speedily. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  our  Congressmen,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  our  national  representatives;  but  I  have  a  quarrel  first  with 
myself,  next  with  my  neighbors,  and  next  with  the  citizenship  of 
the  whole  United  States.  Congressmen  are  willing  to  take  some 
of  their  orders  from  bodies  that  meet  and  pass  resolutions;  but 
they  want  most  of  them  from  their  individual  constituents. 

I  asked  the  Congressman  from  the  Fourth  District  of  West 
Virginia  yesterday  morning,  "How  many  men  in  your  district 
have  ever  mentioned  the  improvement  of  our  waterways  to  you 
during  your  two  years  in  Congress?"  He  thought  a  moment  and 
said,  "Not  one."  Yet  that  congressional  district  has  running 
through  it  the  Kanawha  River  that  has  been  improved  for  twenty 
years  or  more  by  a  system  of  locks  and  dams,  through  which 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  pass  annually. 

Gentlemen,  that  situation  not  only  applies  to  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia,  but  it  applies  to  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
districts  in  the  United  States ;  and  I  will  make  the  charge  that  not 
one  man  in  ten  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  has  ever  said  one 
word  personally,  or  written  one  line,  to  his  representative  in  Con- 
gress upon  this  great  subject.  Will  all  those  of  you  that  have 
done  this  please  raise  your  hands,  and  show  me  if  I  am  wrong? 
(A  voice:  "Here  are  two.")  Not  one  in  twenty. 

Gentlemen,  we  do  our  duty  fairly  well  by  coming  here  and 
following  the  lead  of  a  few  men  in  this  assembly;  but  we  do  not 
do  our  duty  when  we  go  home.  We  should  not  blame  Congress 
for  what  is  our  own  fault;  carry  some  of  this  enthusiasm  home 
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with  you,  call  up  your  Congressman  by  telephone  and  make  an 
appointment  with  him.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  write  him  a  letter. 
Let  him  know  that  his  constituents  demand — not  demand,  I  will 
not  put  it  that  way,  because  we  do  not  have  to  demand,  for  Con- 
gressmen of  the  United  States  want  to  do  what  is  right,  but 
they  want  their  constituents  to  let  them  know  that  they  want  it 
done.  They  want  to  take  their  orders  from  their  constituents 
— or  not  their  orders,  but  their  suggestions.  I  do  not  want  to 
use  that  word  "orders." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  where  we  are  lame.  We  are 
not  giving  this  great  subject  the  attention  that  it  ought  to  have. 
West  Virginia  perhaps  has  more  billions  of  tons  of  coal — that 
is  a  very  large  word,  but  it  is  so — that  will  seek  water  transporta- 
tion, than  any  other  State  in  the  Union ;  and  yet  how  many  men 
are  here  representing  West  Virginia?  A  paltry  ten,  perhaps; 
and  now  not  even  one  of  those  is  present  to  hear  me  make  this 
address  that  they  asked  me  to  make.  (Laughter.)  That  is  how 
much  interest  they  have  taken  in  this  subject;  and  that  is  just  how 
much  interest  the  majority  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  in  it. 

I  want  to  be  Postmaster  of  Huntington,  and  I  have  put  more 
effort  into  that  campaign  in  the  last  thirty  days  than  I  have  put 
into  this  waterway  movement  in  the  last  fifteen  years;  and  still 
they  tell  me  at  home  that  I  have  got  wheels  in  my  head  about 
this  river  improvement  business. 

Volunteer  Call— M.  I.  Weller,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MR.   PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  rise  in  compliance  with  a  very  pleasant  duty.  I  have  been 
instructed  by  the  delegation  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
tender  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  this  Congress  for  the 
successful  efforts  that  you  have  put  forth,  first  in  re-electing  the 
illustrious  Senator-elect  from  Louisiana,  whose  successful  ad- 
ministration is  so  well  supplemented  by  the  force  in  the  execu- 
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tive  offices;  secondly,  that  you  have  established  a  permanent  office 
at  the  Nation's  capital,  where  it  properly  belongs ;  third,  that  you 
have  an  official  organ  or  magazine  which  will  represent  us  so 
ably.  For  these  three  things  I  have  to  congratulate  you  most 
heartily. 

Incidentally  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  in  about  twelve 
weeks  from  now  we  shall  induct  into  the  White  House  a  noted 
son  of  Virginia  and  an  eminent  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. We  invite  you  to  return  back  here  to  Washington  after  you 
have  rested  well,  and  attend  the  inauguration  of  President  Wil- 
son and  Vice-President  Marshall. 

I  want  to  say  personally  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  speeches 
most  thoroughly  because  they  impressed  me  deeply.  At  the 
same  time  I  thought  I  would  have  to  read  my  history  over  again 
when  I  was  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  enthusiastic  Senator 
from  the  Merrimac  Valley  yesterday.  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  nation  was  born  at  James- 
town, Va. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Is  there  any  one  who  has  a  little 
message  that  he  would  like  to  give  before  we  adjourn? 

Remarks — John  A.  Fox,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  delegates  that  I  cannot  desert  the 
waterways,  and  I  have  come  back  into  the  middle  Mississippi 
Valley  to  help  my  friends  and  boyhood  associates  in  their  great 
struggle  in  the  Mississippi.  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  everybody 
here  whenever  I  am  in  Washington,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  you  very  often.  The  people  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  have  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard;  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  of  us  here,  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  United  States  he  is  a  resident  of,  will  deny 
for  a  moment  the  justice  and  right  of  the  National  Government 
to  expend  the  $58,000,000  that  has  been  recommended  by  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  construction  of  levees  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

It  was  not  mentioned  here,  my  friends,  that  while  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  been  spending  money  upon  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  has  only  spent 
$27,000,000  in  all  of  our  history  in  helping  to  save  those  people 
on  the  Mississippi  from  floods,  while  the  people  of  that  valley 
from  Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  have  themselves  spent 
$160,000,000  of  their  own  money.  Is  there  any  river  in  the 
United  States  that  has  had  contributed  as  much  from  its  own 
people  as  has  been  contributed  by  the  people  along  the  banks  of 
one  thousand  miles  of  this  main  artery?  The  people  who  live  in 
that  region  have  put  up  $160,000,000  to  help  save  themselves 
from  the  floods  coming  down  on  them  from  the  whole  nation; 
and  now  when  they  throw  up  their  hands  in  utter  consternation, 
distress  and  despair,  now  when  they  go  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  say,  "This  is  a  national  problem;  if  you  can  go 
to  Panama  and  spend  $370,000,000,  for  God's  sake  come  and 
take  the  water  that  you  have  put  down  on  us  off  of  this  forty 
mile  strip,  one  thousand  miles  long,  in  which  magnificent  farms, 
the  homes  of  splendid  people,  have  been  wiped  out."  It  is  a 
national  problem,  outside  of  navigation,  outside  of  everything 
else;  it  is  a  matter  that  the  National  Government  can  recognize 
and  take  part  in;  and  if  appropriations  are  made  for  levees  they 
should  not  in  any  way  jeopardize  appropriations  that  ought  to 
be  made  for  navigation — and  I  do  not  think  they  will. 

I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  the  nation  to  employ 
that  $58,000,000  for  that  specific  work.  It  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  rivers  and  harbors  appropriation,  but  it  need  not  jeopar- 
dize the  Ohio  River,  the  Columbia  River,  or  anything  else,  for 
it  is  by  itself  a  great,  big,  national  problem,  involving  the  drain- 
age from  thirty-five  states  of  the  Union,  and  it  ought  to  be 
recognized  as  such  and  dealt  with  speedily. 

My  friends,  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  called  me  to  come 
back  from  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  ten  years'  work;  and  the 
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man  who  will  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  solve  the  Mis- 
sissippi problem  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  man  that  has 
done  something. 

I  have  come  back  among  you  to  do  something.      (Applause.) 

Volunteer  Call — R.  J.  Maclean,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Spokane,  Wash. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND: 

I  find' in  looking  over  the  last  report  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  that  a  good  deal  of  the  money  that  we 
have  used  has  come  from  the  Pacific  coast.  I  find  that  since 
1906  the  Pacific  coast  has  contributed  something  over  $22,000 
in  round  numbers,  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard,  $19,500,  and 
the  Ohio  Valley  $16,300.  Now  I  will  tell  you  why  I  have 
brought  this  matter  up  at  this  present  time.  The  Pacific  coast 
is  very  much  interested  in  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  and  I  have  taken  the  floor  for  just  a  moment  to  say 
to  the  President  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
that  the  entire  Pacific  coast  will  subscribe  most  heartily  to  the 
request  which  he  made  this  morning,  and  I  want  to  throw  out 
a  challenge  to  every  district  represented  in  this  Congress  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  namely,  the  States  of  California,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Oregon.  We  will  immediately  lay  plans  to  get  for 
our  magazine,  "National  Waterways,"  between  now  and  the 
time  when  this  Congress  meets  next  year  ten  thousand  sub- 
scribers. Now  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  from  other  dis- 
tricts, "Go  to  it!  If  you  can  beat  us  we  will  take  our  hats  off 
to  you  when  we  come  here  next  year;  but  we  propose  to  lead 
in  the  number  of  subscribers  to -this  magazine  between  now  and 
the  time  this  Convention  meets  in  1913." 
I  thank  you  very  much. 

PRESIDENT  RANSDELL — Is  there  any  further  business?     Be- 
fore final  adjournment  I  wish  to  again  remind  all  of  our  Di- 
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rectors  and  Vice-Presidents  that  at  two  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
or  as  near  to  that  time  as  possible  after  luncheon,  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  to  meet  at  the  end  of  this  hall  in  Room  1003,  for 
the  transaction  of  very  important  business.  Please  get  word  to 
all  the  Directors  and  Vice-Presidents  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
here  at  this  moment. 

Unless  there  be  objection,  I  now  declare  this  Convention 
adjourned  without  day. 

Adjourned  accordingly. 


Constitution  and  Rules 
Governing  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

ARTICLE  I — Name 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  NATIONAL  RIVERS 
AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS. 

ARTICLE  II — Objects 

(a)- — The  objects  of  this  Congress  shall  be  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  all  obtainable  data  touching  the  scientific  im- 
provement, development  and  uses  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of 
the  nation;  these  data  to  include  findings  of 'the  Board  of  United 
States  Engineers  and  other  scientific  facts  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  waterway  transportation  and  allied  subjects. 

(b) — To  disseminate  to  as  many  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  possible  the  scientific  knowledge  collected  and  pre- 
pared, through  the  means  of  articles  and  illustrations  in  the 
monthly  organ  of  the  Congress,  "National  Waterways,"  and 
through  other  publications  of  this  Association,  its  news  bureau 
and  its  field  representatives — this  to  the  end  that  the  people  may 
be  educated  to  the  importance  of  waterway  development,  and 
that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  be  had  through 
the  scientific  improvement  and  maintenance  of  our  lakes,  rivers, 
harbors  and  canals  for  navigation  and  commerce. 

ARTICLE  III — Membership 

The  membership  of  this  Congress  shall  consist  of  commer- 
cial, manufacturing,  and  kindred  organizations,  waterway  im- 
provement associations,  corporations,  companies,  and  individual 
citizens  engaged  or  interested  in  commercial  or  industrial  enter- 
prises, who  may  subscribe  to  this  Constitution  and  contribute 
to  the  support  and  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress. 
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ARTICLE  IV — Officers 

The  officers  of  this  Congress  shall  be  a  President,  and  one 
Vice-President  from  each  state  or  territory  having  membership 
in  this  organization ;  Directors  not  less  than  twenty  in  number, 
selected  from  the  different  important  geographical  sections  of 
the  United  States;  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  The  offices 
of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  be  filled  by  the  same  person. 
The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  any  regularly  called  meeting  of 
the  Congress,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors 
are  chosen. 

ARTICLE  V — Conduct  of  Business 

The  business  of  the  Congress  shall  be  conducted,  and  its  ob- 
jects pursued,  in  the  interim  between  meetings,  by  the  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Congress, 
such  officers  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,"  and  to 
whom  full  power  is  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Congress  shall  be  administered. 

ARTICLE  VI — Meetings 

The  Congress  shall  meet  in  convention  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Convention  shall  consist  of  all  the  duly  accredited  members  of 
the  Congress,  and  others  invited  by  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE  VII— General  Duties  of  Board  of  Directors 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  designate  the  place  where  its 
general  offices  shall  be  located,  and  said  Board  of  Directors  shall 
keep  the  records  of  the  Congress,  conduct  its  correspondence, 
fix  salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  arrange  for  meetings  of 
the  Congress,  and,  -in  general,  exercise  all  powers,  as  ordered 
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in  Article  V,  to  promote  and  advance  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

ARTICLE  VIII — Miscellaneous 

The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  all  the  vacancies 
that  may  occur,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  in  the  offices  of  the 
Congress,  and  shall  also  have  the  power  to  appoint  such  person 
or  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  carry  forward  and 
prosecute  the  work  of  the  Congress,  reporting  his  action  in  all 
cases  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

All  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  by  call  of 
the  President,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  IX — Quorum 

A  quorum  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the 
members  present  at  a  meeting  held  in  pursuance  of  call  by  the 
President. 

ARTICLE  X — Dues 

Individual ->$5.00  per  annum 

Firms  or  corporations 10.00 

Organizations  of  400  and  less 25.00  " 

Organizations  over  400  and  less  than  600 50.00  " 

Organizations  over  600  and  less  than  1,000..    75.00  " 

Organizations  of  1,000  and  more 100.00  " 

Waterway  associations    100.00  " 

Municipalities,  2,500  or  less   50.00  " 

Municipalities,  2,500  to  5,000   75.00  "       " 

Municipalities,  5,000  and  less  than  10,000 100.00  " 

Municipalities,  10,000  and  more   200.00  "       " 

ARTICLE  XI — Votes 

All  duly  enrolled  members  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  the 
membership  dues  paid  indicate — one  vote  for  each  $5.00  sub- 
scription, or  the  multiple  thereof. 
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